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EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
No. DOXXXVIII. DECEMBER 1868. Vou. OV. 


‘DOUBLES AND QUITS: A COMEDY OF ERRORS.—PART I. 


“ Double, double, 
Toil and trouble.” 


{Tae publication of the first part of this tale has elicited from. a Mr. 
O’Brien the following communication, which we deem it expedient to 
publish, more particularly as it affords us the opportunity of saying that 
we cannot notice any farther correspondence on the part of this gentle- 
man or the Double whom presumably he possesses, or of other persons 
afflicted with Doubles, or their Doubles :— 


“Granp Horst, 
Pants, 14th Noo. 1868, 

“Srr,-—My attention has been directed to the number of your i 
for November. I am not in the habit of reading it; but the notoriety. 
recently acquired for it here by its seizure, led me to look into a copy 
which had escaped the vigilance of the police, and in it I find the first 
part of a tale entitled ‘Doubles and Quits—a Oomedy of Errors,’ the 
author of which, whoever he may be, appears to have possessed himself 
of some facts in my private history, and to be using them, and to pur- 
pose further using them, for his own objects as a literary adventurer. 

“In this part I find my personal appearance turned into ridicule; for, 
gross though the caricature may be, the outline of a likeness, taken io 
conjunction with facts in my history therein alluded to, is quite sufficient 
to draw upon me universal recognition as your author’s victim under the 
name of Oaptain Burridge. In this part I also find him trenching upon 
revelations which will be painful and insulting to me.and my ons if 
persisted in. " 

“Now it is not pleasant for a man of my position to be dragged thus 
before the public gaze, andI decline to be victimised for the amusement 
and profit of your readers and yourself; and therefore, being a man of 
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[Dee, 
few words, I simply wish to warn 


ou and your author that any farther 
liberties taken with my personal 


istory, appearance, or family conneg- 


tions, will subject you and him to such proceedings as will probably make 
you regret having interfered with, sir, Your very humble servan 
Larpent O’Brien.” 


We much regret that Mr. O’Brien’s feelings should have been outr 
by any article appearing in this Magazine—which he never reads, e 
author of the tale in question assures us that, so far from taking liberties 
with the private history, &c. &c., of Mr. O’Brien, he never even heard of 
that gentleman before—a predicament in which, we are ashamed to con- 
fess, we also find ourselves. We all know how apt the victims of morbid 
self-consciousness are to establish parallels and even identities between 
incidents and characteristics introduced in works of pure fiction and 
those which belong to their own private history. Mr. O’Brien eyi- 
dently suffers under this form_of mental aberration. We are sincerely 
sorry for him, but it is clearly impossible for us to conduct this periodi- 
cal so as to avoid collision with the monomanias of all the lunatics loose 
about the world. The only consolations, therefore, which we can offer 
him are,—that as he never reads this Magazine, he need not, if he only 
sticks to his rule, undergo farther exasperation; and that, after all, we 
have but a limited circulation compared with the vastness of the sphere 
in which he must move who can describe his own likeness as being 


“ universally” recognised. Ep.] 
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OHAPTER IV. 


The evening, the events of which 
were detailed in the last chapter, 
had been a very exciting one; and 
as my ordinary life was quiet and 
uneventful, I was all the more 
affected by the strange incidents 
which it had presented. I was 
not sorry, therefore, that Jack 
took the unchristian line of parting 
with mein the sulks, for otherwise 


he would inevitably: have favoured 


me with his society in‘my quarters, 
and I was anxious to be alone. 
Alone, however, I ‘was not to be, 
for on opening the door of my hut 
I saw with much irritation that the 
room had already an occupant. 

Seated in front of the fire, with 
his abominable coarse ammunition- 
boots disposed one on either side of 
the chimney-piece, was my profes- 
sional ally Blackstock. 

A: glass of whisky-punch dis- 
sa its steamy aroma about the 
room, and the atmosphere was ad- 
ditionally clouded with the fumes 
of some very rank tobacco. The 
spectacle was not unusual; almost 


any night of the seven my room 
might have been seen under similar 
conditions ; for I had taken Mr. Black- 
stock up and patronised him, in 
consideration of ‘his professional 
attainments and the enthusiasm 
with which he shared my devotion 
to the minutia of the service, in 
which respect I was otherwise with- 
out congenial society in the regi- 
ment. The spectacle was therte- 
fore by no means - unusual, and 
would have been, on any previous 
night, welcome ; but to-night every- 
thing seemed different. 

On the instant I conceived 4 
fierce loathing for Mr. Blackstock, tip- 
ple, tobacco, tactics, and all, ‘and I 
could scarcely repress an exclama- 
tion of wrath and disgust when I 
saw him lolling familiarly in my 
arm-chair. Somehow scales seemed 
to fall from my eyes in the matter 
of Mr. Blackstock. He was getting 
too big for his boots; and then his 
abominable tobacco and whisky— 
faugh! it was insufferable. Poor 
Blackstock, unconscious of the sud- 
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den’ revulsion of feeling ' against 
him, threw his head familiarly back 
without moving from his seat, and 
observed,— 

“? Ulloa! "ere you are at. last.” 

I. have already mentioned that 
he had been raised from the ranks, 
and I may add that he had not 
bronght. many “h’s” up with him 
from that sphere of usefulness. 

“Yes,” I said, grimly, taking off 
my overcoat, “here I am.” 

“A precious wait I’ve ’ad of it 
for you,” he continued. 

“What?” said I, more grimly. 

He repeated the observation. 

“T never asked you to wait, did 
I?” said I. 

“No, but you'd ’ave been wild 
‘ad I gone to bed without showing 
ou wot I’ve got here.” 

“JT think I would bave survived 
it,” 1 said, chafing horribly. 

“You don’t seem keen about it,” 
continued Blackstock. 

“Very likely; I’m certain I don’t 
feel keen—I’m sleepy ;” and I-be- 
gan to light a candle. 

The unconscious enthusiast began 
to unfold a sort of chart he had 
been making, and went on,— 

“Your idea about skirmishers in 
ies "At wood won’t wash at 
a had 

“Won’t it?” I growled between 
my teeth. 

“No, it won't; I've done it out 
here geometrically. You see cavalry 
approaching Cocked ’At wood from 
the left front would have an im- 
mense advantage; we mustn’t for- 
get that. Cocked ’At wood is not 
a thing to be blinked, mind you. 
Once Jet your enemy lodge his skir- 
mishers in Cocked "At wood ———” % 

“Oh! confound Oocked . Hat 
wood!” T roared, incapable of far- 
ther self-restraint. 

I believe Blackstock turned pale. 
In his view it was much as if Job 
had followed the reckless advice 
of his wife. He looked up at me 
with horror in his eyes, and said 
solemnly ,— 

“Ulloa, Bruce; I say, ’ave you 


' been drinking ?” 
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“Yes, of course I have;-;men 

nerally do when they eat dinner, 
on’t they?” pay 

“Yes; but.are. you sure you 
‘ regular 9” 

“No, I'm sure of nothing but 
one thing, and that is that I'm 
going to. bed.” 

“*Old ’ard, old feller, ’ere’s some- 
thing that will fetch you, I know. 
I put it in my pocket expressly to 
show you when I came over. It’s 
very neat—there!—a new idea, for 
the tongue of the havresack-buckle, 
What. think you of that?” and he 
stood back like an artist when he 
lovingly surveys an art-gem of his 
own creation—and then, approach- 
ing the table, sat down to expatiate 
on its merits, 

He looked so coarse and dirty. 
my temper fairly gave way, and I 
thundered out,— 

“Take away your huckstering 
inventions out of my hut; I won't 
have them here. I tell you I’m 
sick of your everlasting pipeclay!” 
and so saying, I dashed into. my 
interior den and went to bed. 

Poor Blackstock! how many a 
pang of remorse I have felt since 
for my brutal conduct. He looked 
stupefied. I heard him sorrowfully 
buckling on the sword, without 
which he never left his quarters, 
and, as he retired from the hut, 
sadly murmuring to himself, “ Wot 
a ‘orrible example! Drunk and 
using disrespectful language of the 
army and its accoutrements! The 
senior captain, too. ‘Orrid!” 

I had wished to be alone that I 
might think. Well, now that I was 
alone, I found this no easy matter, 
I wished to review the whole events 
of that evening from the beginning 
—to live over again the drama in 
which I had certainly fires no 
small part, and which, although it 
had been strange enough, yet seemed 
to have left my mind in a state of 
excitement rather difficult to ac- 
count for even by its events. 

I would begin my pea! t been 
ically, I thought. w i 
with the dinner; and I figured: to 
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myself Mary Richmond vee | 
radiant with her sunny hair, an 
launching upon me those glances 
which were meant for the infamous 
Burridge. Then rose the figure of 
her cousin—those divine eyes, that 
graceful little head, the harmonious 
undulations of her figure, her bright 
silvery laugh, her strange glance at 
me. Then Badger, bald, blatant, 
florid, and hearty—the exquisite con- 
tour of the neck, those tresses that 
might have tempted the wooing of 
every Zephyr that—hulloa! wander- 
ing; it was om, I was at; yes, 
Badger, bald and blatant, with his 
immense white waistcoat, his cheery 
laugh, and those lips—ah! those 
lips, formed but to utter a music 
— tut, tut! this was nonsense. 
I couldn’t think. I was feverish. 
I would compose myself; I would 
count eight hundred and go to 
sleep. I got up to the nineties. 
Ninety - five — ninety-six — ninety- 
seven — ninety - eight — ninety-nine 
—one hundred. One hundred 
years! in one hundred years it will 
be all the same. But will the wa- 
terfall be still working then? Will 
the joss-house be—a hundred-and- 
one—two, three, four, &c. &c. &e. 
— eighteen. Ah! sweet eighteen! 
ah! that is the age, accompanied 
with those divine eyes, that aure- 
ole-like hair, and—nineteen, twenty 
—one, two, three—if I were with 
thee, how happy I'd be!—tweedle- 
dum, tweedledee! Pshaw! this 
was drivelling. I had lost com- 
mand of my thonghts. I got 
out of bed, plunged my head 
in water, drank copiously of the 
same element, rolled back into bed 
again, and at last slept; but what 
umbers! what dreams! Never 
for an instant could I get rid of 
the infernal joss-house. It was a 
temple of fame, on the top of which 
Mr. Badger pirouetted on his head. 
Lady Rose and Miss Richmond 
leaned from a window on either 
side of it, sounding sweetly upon 
key-bugles “the alarm” and “ the 
assemb Tis while around it, hand 
in hand, the entire Stock Exchange 
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of London uproariously hoofed in 
the Maypole dance. Suddenly it 
became a “ Jock-up,” in whith the 
vicar, loudly singing ‘Spankadilllo,’ 
was incarcerated for debt, while on 
a light and lustrous cloud Lad 
Rose floated above, kindly Apblaodl: 
ing the imprisoned minstrel. Then 
I was sitting in it, now very much 
shrunk in its dimensions, and fitted 
as a second-class railway carriage, 
It was placed on a truck, which 
was dashing across the desert at a 
hundred miles an hour. As the 
truck violently oscillated, the joss- 
house was in perpetual danger of 
falling over. The seat on whichI 
sat was too small for two, but Badg- 
er insisted on sharing it with me; 
and as one succeeded occasionally 
in shoving the other close to the 
edge, horrible cries of terror were 
raised by the sufferer. Then, sud- 
denly, a sweet voice—oh! so soft 
and sweet—came in through the 
roof and said, “This must stop; 
this must and shall stop,” and my 
troubled dreams were over. 

One does not awake very fresh 
from slumbers of this sort, and 
when I awoke and heard the bugles 
sounding the warning for parade, 
parade appeared to me impossible— 
everything appeared impossible; so 
I wrote a hasty note to the colonel 
for leave, and again threw myself 
down; and there I lay all that day 
—at least all that forenoon—some- 
times asleep, sometimes awake, but 
in either condition it was evident I 
was passing through some miental 
phase of which hitherto I had had 
no experience. Because I had been 
taken for another man under rather 
peculiar circumstances, was that a 
reason why I should becoma 4 sort 
of lunatic? True, it was painfal to 
have unwittingly become 
of a lady’s seeret. I was very very 
sorry for Lady Rose, and, with her 
high spirit and refined mind, that 
she should be placed in such a posi- 
tion was most distressing; but, 
after all, though I seemed always 
to bestow my commiseration on her, 
it was Miss Richmond who was the 
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real sufferer by ‘‘ that base unmanly 
Burridge”; and there, too, another 
thing—why on earth was I so bitter 
against this man? I had only had 
a faint glimpse of the situation—a 
one-sided view of the matter, Bur- 
ridge might be innocent after all; 
Burridge might explain. Perhaps 
Miss Richmond was a vixen—hys- 
terical people often are. Burridge 
might probably do the right thing 
in the end; and even if he didn’t, 
he wasn’t trifling with my affec- 
tions. What reason had J for this 
farious animus against the man ? 

It was useless reasoning. On 
recurring to the idea of Burridge, 
he always took the shape of a base 
unmanly scoundrel, an infamous 
rascal, a detestable palterer, and so 
forth; and my heart swelled with 
the feeling that I could throttle 
him, when I thought upon the 
cruel injuries he had inflicted on 
Lady Rose; but then it was Miss 
Richmond he had injured—if, in- 
deed, he had injured any one. 
Round and round in a circle thus 
went my feverish thoughts, and 
wy mind felt bruised and bammer- 
ed like the ground on which the 
unceasing mill-horse batters his 
heavy hoofs. 

The regimental dogs, who were 
all my fast friends, came one by 
one to look after me, and went 
away saddened and surprised, in 
that boots and shoes were hurled 
at them. Jack Leslie came to 
apologise and make it. up, and was 
grimly told that “it didn’t signify.” 
Blackstock, meekly arriving under 
pretence of looking fur the model 
tongue of the havresack-backle, 
attempted to recover favour by re- 
introducing that subject, It sur- 
passed his belief that sobriety 
should contemn what supposed in- 
ebriety had insulted, but so he 
found it. At last I sat up and 
soliloquised. “I see what it is, 
Donald Bruce, you're hipped — 
that’s what you are; you’ve been 
bored by that stupid old ‘ Ranker,’ 
with his chin-straps, and his knap- 
sacks, and his ‘true position’ of 


the everlasting soldier. Yes, you've 
been . badly bored, dangerously 
bored, and the consequence is, that 
when you get a li excitement 
—like last night’s adventure, for 
instance—it’s too much for you. 
But this must stop; ha! this must 
and shall stop. What you want is 
change and amusement. So you 
get up and dress, have some lun- 
cheon, one large glass of sherry, or 
even two if you like, order your 
pony and take a ride. Yon’re 
bound, by the by, in common 
civility, to make an apologetic and 
thanksgiving call on Mrs. Badger; 
so up with you.” I did as my 
spirit bade me, and began to feel 
better from that moment. 

Having fulfilled the earlier part 
of the programme laid down by 
my counselling spirit, I mounted 
my well-bred little chestnut, “ Oap- 
tain Orosstree,” and rode away in 
the direction of F——. After the 
feverish night I had passed, the 
fresh air and the bright sun, 
coupled with the exercise, were 
peculiarly grateful, and before. long 
I began to feel restored to some- 
thing like myself. “A queer 
fellow I must be!” thought: I 
as I rode along, “ What. could 
have been the matter with me? 
Perhaps there is a latent strain of 
insanity in our family, or perhaps 
Badger’s turtle wasn’t so fresh as 
—— no, hang it!” and I was 
quite unreasonably angry with my- 
self for this solution;.and as it 
was apparent. that if I to 
think about it again I should have 
another relapse, I “ concluded,” as 
the Yankees say, not to think at 
all; and availing myself of a nice 
springy bit of turf on the 
I gave Captain Crosstree a breather 
till the outskirts of F—— were in 
sight. Here I was suddenly re- 
minded of Mr, Lewis, my host- 
that-should-have-been of the 
vious evening, and of the emo 
of paying my devoirs at his resi- 
dence in the first instance. Oddly 
enough, the very first of the series 
of villas proved to be his; there it 
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was, ‘‘ Oarysfort Villa” emblazoned 
in large white letters on the gate- 
post; and Jack and I must have 
assed it unnoticed the night be- 
ore, because it stood exceptionally 
apart from the principal cluster, 
and it was only on reaching them 
that we began to think of Jooking 
for it. It was indeed a great con- 
trast in its aspect to ‘the florid 
magnificence of Mr.: Badger’s abode. 

Mr. Lewis was from home, but I 
was shown into a small and dingy 
drawing-room, where I was received 
by his wife, whose whole air, man- 
ner, and aspect suggested the idea 
of a loss of colour; she seemed to 
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[Dec. 
be washed out; her eyes, her hair 
her cheeks, her cap-ribbons, and 
her dress, all were faded ;\and 
when she spoke, the flat and } 
brious tone of her voice re 
a spirit to which ‘light’ and ‘gun- 
shine were strangers. She com- 
municated: her ideas in short sgn. 
tences delivered in one unvarying 
key, and in ‘the -warily staccato 
manner of a parson reading: the 
Psalms, and afraid of being run 
into by the responses. 

“My husband is from home, 
Captain Bruce; I regret that he 
has missed you.” She intoned 


this, and, musically reported, she 
spoke on this wise :— 








My husband is from home, Captain Bruce ; 


“T am very sorry indeed,” I re- 
plied, “ but will you kindly convey 
to him also the apology which I 
have to make to you for my non- 
appearance last night? ” 

“He knows, he understands the 
reason,” she said; ‘“‘it was laugh- 
able” (and she looked as dismal as 
a mute), “it was laughable; but 
perhaps you were a gainer by the 
mistake.” 

“On the contrary, my dear ma- 
dam,” I began— 

‘You were a gainer by the mis- 
take,” she insisted, “in a certain 
sense. Our poor house is not to 
be compared to Mr. Badger’s in 
temporal things: we cannot enter- 
tain : we are not ‘entitled to enter- 
tain : and we do not entertain.” 

T tried to get up a complimentary 
speech to the effect that if there 
was & residence whose entertain- 
ments the public were likely to 
approach with more than ordinary 
avidity, &c. &c., but I broke down, 
and she went on,— 

* And therefore I say that you 
were a gainer. We should not 
have ventured to ask you: but our 
good’ friend Mr. Rasper: spoke of 
you in a way: that emboldened us 
to do so: he seemed to think that 





you. 


I regret that he has missed 


you might relish: the change of a 
quiet evening: and we invited 
you: but as far as creature ¢om- 
forts are concerned: you werea 
gainer in Mr. Badger’s home,” I 
certainly began to agree with her, 
but I loudly disclaimed the «idea 
She continued, “Mr. Badger has 
himself called to-day: it was well 
meant, but he is a boisterous man: 
and I fear a worldling. He’ ex 
plained your absence: and invited 
us to his home: to dinner next 
Thursday: at seven o'clock. We 
have respectfully declined: it was 
well meant: we are bound to 
think charitably of our brothers: 
it was well meant, I dare to say: but 
we declined it: we are not given 
to mirth and revelry:’’ (her looks 
did her the grossest injustice if she 
was) “and Mr. Badger’s home is 
spoken’ of: as a place: where 
cards: and wine: and dancing are 
permitted: therefore we respect- 
fally declined.” - 

Here she paused a moment, and I 
could hardly refrain from responding 
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“Had you been with us last 
night,” she went on, ‘you would 
have met a precious man: a Scotch- 
man like yourself: Toozle M‘Foozle, 
the missionary from Tongaloo.. He 
told us sweet facts: his. truampet- 
tongue has been heard: there is 
an upheaving in the island, Whiki- 
Whacky, the king of the Bouples: 
has had his eyes opened. d regret 
that you ,missed him: it was a 
blessed refreshment.” 

“Ah! -it must; have been, my 
dear madam,” said I,- hastily rising 
to take my leave, and; blessing the 
accident that had spared me the 
trumpet utterances of the M‘Foozle. 

“Will you not rest awhile? the 
day is hot: will you drink some 
whey?” 

“Thank you very much, I have 
a@ most pressing engagement, and 
could only permit myself the pleas- 
ure of a flying call on this occasion ; 
another time I hope to be more 
fortunate;” and I was off—‘ and 
if ever,” thought I, “I enter this 
house again, may I be—— whey in- 
deed !”” 

Receiving Captain Orosstree from 
the hands of a sad-looking gardener, 
I rode away in the direction of Mr. 
Badger’s house. There was no dif- 
ficulty in recognising it; it towered 
above its neighbours, and in its 
bizarre construction impartially fa- 
voured every order of architecture. 
As I entered the gates (it was too 
great to have its name—the Her- 
mitage—inscribed thereon), I looked 
out for the Araucaria, and was glad 
to see that it flourished intact; 
the track of Jack’s erratic course 
on entering was, however, painfully 
legible in a neatly defined aro cut 
in the well-shaven turf of the semi- 
circular lawn; and it was awfully 
evident that a Syrinx in stucco 
had very nearly been permanently 
relieved from the pursuit of her 
stucco persecutor. 

Mr. Badger had gone to London, 
the servant said, but the ladies 
were withinxs would I have my 
horse put up? Like master like 
man; this was hospitable; such 


was evidently the custom of Bad- 
ger Hall. No, I wouldn’t have my 
horse put up, but I would. go ‘in 
and see the ladies; and in I went. 
I felt a little queer as I ascended 
the staircase; perh I felt the 
awkwardness of meeting Miss Rich- 
mond after the crisis of last. even- 
ing—I don’t know; at all .events, 
I was spared that. ‘trial. . When 
I entered the drawing-room’ Mrs. 
Badger was there :alone. The 
worthy lady received’ me most 
cordially. ei 

“T seem,” said I “to have so 
many apologies to make, Mrs. Bad- 
ger, that I scarcely know where to 
begin.” 

“ Apologies, Captain Bruce! No- 
thing of the sort—dquite the con- 
trary; if there is an apology tobe 
made, it is my husband should 
make it for misleading you; but I 
assure you we all consider it a very 
fortunate blunder, and I hope you 
do too” (ha! I had made a fa- 
vourable impression, then);. “and 
you took it so nicely and easily, 
and made us all langh so with your 
fun about the ‘impostor,’ and. all 
that—my gracious! how we did 
laugh! Badger says he thinks he’s 
broken a rib; I say he’s too fat for 
that; but, anyhow, he’s not laughed 
so much for an age, and "8 
saying a good deal; and he’s wild 
to get you to come, back and dine 
again and meet your ‘double;’ 
and you will, won’t you,- very 

” 

“T shall be. only too happy, I 
assure you. Pray, how ,is Miss 
Richmond to-day ?”’ 

“Ah! poor Mary, she’s had a 
sad night of it! that’s the only un- 
pleasant part of our party. She 
had another fit of hysterics, and 
didn’t sleep all night; but. she’s 
sleeping now, and her. uncle is to 
bring her something from. town 
that I hope will do her ang It 
was the heat yesterday, I’m cer- 
tain.” 

“No doubt,” I said; “it was 
very thundery last night; I couldn’t 
sleep myself: and I hope | Lady 
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Rose is not the worse of being out 
so late in the dew?” 

“Oh! Rose is. perfectly well; 
we were just going out to take the 
air in the grounds—and here she is 
to speak for herself.” 

I experienced a temporary relapse 
into some of the sensations of last 
night as she entered: the blood 
ebbed suddenly from my heart, 
flashed into my temples, tingled in 
my feet, and throbbed in my hands. 
I rose, and, rising and looking at 
her as she advanced, there sud- 
denly flitted across my mind the 
lines of Tennyson— 

“To whom 
Coming through heaven like a light that 


grows 
laner. and clearer, with one mind the 


gods 
Rise up for reverence.” 


Then from amid these verses start- 
ed out a fierce and crying convic- 
tion that my face was red, my voice 
thick and husky; that my boots 
were a great deal too big for my 
feet, and my feet for the rest of 
my body; that the sun had taken 
the skin off the bridge of my nose , 
that I had out myself shaving that 
morning; that the uncicatrised 
wound was going to bleed copi- 
ously, and that if it did, I had left 
my pocket-handkerchief at home ; 
—all this flashed through my mind 
like something revealed by lightning 
as I advanced to meet her. 

Her greeting was kind, uncon- 
scious, and calm—as, indeed, why 
should it be otherwise? and my 
mind speedily regained its com- 
posure, and [ recognised, in de- 
tail, that, dressed in white with a 
white straw hat, garlanded with a 
wreath of wild-flowers and trimmed 
with violet ribbon, with which also 
her hair was confined, her beauty 
showed to still greater advantage 
than in the more elaborate toilet of 
the evening. I noted all this in a 
second or two. 

“You are not afraid, then,” she 
said, with a smile, ‘‘to come back 
to the scene of your last night’s 
imposition? “Perhaps you don’t 
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know that my uncle is a magig. 
trate—a very formidable person 
indeed ?” { 

‘“*T suppose,” said I, “TI have. the 
audacity of my craft.” 

“ And I hope you have not been 
very severe with your poor groom. 
I never could forgive you if you 
were. That climax of our m 
cation was really too delightful; 
but you missed the best of it—my 
uncle’s righteous indignation. But 
at last he was mollified; we all 
laughed so, he was fairly compelled 
to join in the chorus, and he ad- 
mitted that, if there was no damage 
done to the Araucaria, it was not 
such a bad joke after all.” 

“T am ashamed to recollect the 
fellow’s conduct,” I said; “I have 
not decided what to do with him 
yet;” and I tried to look as grim as 
if my intentions oscillated between 
the bastinado and the knont. 

“Oh, aunt! intercede for him, 
Captain Bruce, you must forgive 
him—consider the amusement he 
afforded. Do, pray, let him off, 
Is he in the guard-room now ?” 

‘“‘ N-n-n-no, not exactly; he’s un- 
der surveillance; but since you 
throw yourself into the scale with 
Mercy against Justice, why, of 
course, Justice has no chance; the 
man must be forgiven,” and I said 
this with an air of self-sacrifice. 

“*To err is human, to forgive 
divine,” said Lady Rose; “and 
since you have behaved so well, you 
shall be rewarded. You shall. go 
out with us into my uncle’s wonder- 
land and cee the waterfall, after last 
night’s disappointment.” 

‘* What?” broke in Mrs. Badger, 
“did you not get to the fall after 
all? What ever were you about?” 

Lady Rose and I exchanged 
glances, and somehow this little con- 
fidence was delightful to me. 

“Oh!” I said, carelessly, “it was 
too dark last night to see all its 
mechanism.” 

“Well, I'm afraid you must put 
off seeing it till your next visit, for 
the gardeners are terribly busy to- 
day with some new mushroom-beds, 
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and I don’t know who to get to 
pump it on.” ( 

“ bh! thanks; it will be some- 

thing to look forward ‘to another 
time.” 
“But let us go out and look 
about us, and take the air; it is 
apity to lose such a lovely day. 
Come away, Rose.”’ 

We passed into the Badger fairy- 
land. There was the joss-house 
and the other grotesque things 
which had furnished my visions of 
the night. I felt: half surprised to 
see them looking so tame and inno- 
cent. And there was the angle in 
the walk where Lady Rose had 
turned upon me with fierce denun- 
ciations. Was it possible that this 
was the same Lady Rose? with 
that quiet playful manner? those 

tle eyes? that silvery voice? 
Was it possible thatthe Heré of 
last night, flashing scorn and splen- 
did indignation, stood before me 
now, clothed, by some wondrous 
transfiguration, in the tender graces 
of Aphrodité? “ Idalian Aphrodité 
—beautiful! Fresh as the foam 
new bathed in Paphian wells.” Oh 
exquisite loveliness! oh perfection 
of beauty, incomparable in either 
mood ! 

She saw that my eyes were fixed 
upon her, and, probably divining 
the tenor of my thoughts, said bur- 
riedly and with a blush,— 

“Oh, aunt! I must not forget— 
some flowers for Mary; let us go 
to the greenhouse. Are you fond 
of flowers, Captain Bruce ? 

*T like everything that is beau- 
tiful, Lady Rose,” I replied. 

“Ah! that is a Scotch answer,” 
she said; “you won’t commit your- 
self.” 

“Now tell me,” I retorted, 
“how an Irishman would have 
answered.” 

“Oh! that is another thing. 
I'm not bound to criminate my- 
self.” 

“Ah, ha! there is one to mark 
for me,” I cried. 

é How?” 

_ “Why, you’re not an Irishman.” 
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“Then we’re equal,’’ she la 
“and may start fair again,” named, 

“Well, Lady Rose, I will throw 
off my natio: caution, and admit 
that I am intensely fond of flowers, 
but I'm so dreadfully ignorant of 
the science that belongs to them, 
even. of their names, that I am shy 
of alluding to my passion,” 

“Tf the passion was a true one, 
would you not learn the names of 
your charmers? ” 

“Yes; but when one only gets 
a fleeting glimpse of the adored 
object from time to tine,. how is 
an intimacy to be arrived at?” 

“Are there no flowers at the 
is! > r 
“1 dy Rose, have you ever seen 
it?’ 

“Oh! I forgot; you said it was 
exactly like the Sahara,’’ she re- 
plied, very demurely. 

“So it is, and there are not many 
flowers there, you know ; but,” and 
I changed the subject hurriedly— 
“but tell me the names of your 
special favourites.” 

“Oh! the time would fail me; 
for I am very catholic in my tastes, 
and have so many special favour- 
ites that they can hardly be called 
special. Now help me” (as we en- 
tered the greenhouse) ‘to select a 
bouquet for my cousin;” and we 
set to work, discussing and select- 
ing, I cutting the flowers decided 
on. 

Mrs. Badger very soon got bored, 
and went away on the pretext of 
keeping Miss Richmond company, 
and we were alone. A week ago, 
could I have penetrated the future, 
and seen myself—a bird, timid, 
Jarouche, and shy, as far as the fair 
sex were concerned—could I have 
seen myself, I say, thus caught and 
tamed not unwilling, cheerily hop- 
ping from spray to spray, and twit- 
tering back unabashed the bright 
sallies and ringing mirth of a beau- 
tiful young lady, how would I have 
stared with astonishment! But, 
after all, what a lot of things there 
are that would make us stare if we 
could only see them; and what 
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saith the Persian bard with a hard 
name, which I decline to spell, 
“The bee, the serpent, and the 
bird, are they not quelled on a sud- 
den by the glamonr of their charm- 
ers? then why not mortal man, 
whose breath is in his nostrils?” 
Certainly, why not? also Amen. 

“You have spoken to your cou- 
sin, Lady Rose?” I asked, sud- 
denly. 

“On several occasions,” she re- 
plied, archly. 

“Yes; but I mean—but I 
mean——”’ ; 

‘*Oh yes, I have spoken to her 
about what you mean—that is, as 
much as I could venture at the 
time. You are quite exculpated; 
pray do not be uneasy.” 

“Oh! I wasn’t thinking of that; 
but I mean—I mean--it is very 
sad—I am _ infinitely distressed— 
this captain Burridge—I mean——” 

“T know exactly what you mean ; 
you want a flower for your button- 
hole, and you shall have it; here, 
this red geranium will be most ap- 
propriate,” and she gave it me 
with a sort of wicked smile. 

My little attempt to get up a 
confidence (why should I be so 
anxious for a confidence?) had 
broken down; but why couldn’t I 
say something neat and telling in 
acknowledgment of the flower? I 
couldn’t, at all events. I received 
it clumsily, said “I——,” stopped, 
placed it in my _button-hole, 
coughed, said ‘‘I——” again (con- 
found it! where were my ideas? ), 
and had the satisfaction of see- 
ing her fall into a paroxysm of 
laughter. 

“Oh! Captain Bruce,” she sob- 
bed, ‘“‘forgive me—forgive me; the 
Scotch are a most respectable na- 
tion, but-——” and she was off again. 

Hang it! I didn’t like this; I 
I would sulk a little; Ididso. She 
was full of penitence at once. 

“Forgive me; I don’t know why 
I should ‘laugh so. It was some- 
thing about——” but she couldn’t 
finish her, sentence, and after an- 
other recovery said,— 
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“Oome and have some tea, and 
scold me all the way—TI deserve it, 
Who could resist this ? tay 

I hate being laughed at—w 
doesn’t? If Tom Smith laughs at 
me, I punch his head, morally: or 
physically, as may seem most ex. 
pedient ; but if “Idalian Aphro- 
dité—beautiful ” does so, and apo: 
logises, why—well, well. 

When we got back to the honse 
Mr. Badger had arrived, and after. 
noon tea was discussed to the lond 
symphony of that boisterous world. 
ling’s laughter. 

Badger rather jarred on_me to- 
day, but I took good - care he 
shouldn’t know it. Indeed, \I. felt 
that I was solicitous for Badger’s 
good opinion. We compared notes 
as to our respective interviews with 
Mrs. Lewis, over whom he nearly 
fractured another rib. 

At last I begged to have Oap- 
tain Crosstree ordered, and he was 
brought round. 

“Oh, what a lovely pony!” cried 
Lady Rose, looking at him from the 
window. ‘What is his name?” 

‘*¢Oaptain Orosstree is his name,’” 
quoted I, from the popular song: of 
that drama whose popularity lately 
became a little too tiresome’ and 
monotonous. 

“T must go down and speak to 
him’;” and she went, bearing bis- 
cuits for the fortunate animal. 

Badger and I followed. Badger 
had taken a fancy to me (why not?), 
asked me to “name a day,” or to 
“come any day and take pot-luck.” 
“Ts a pleasure,” he explained, 
“after a hard day in the city, to 
have a talk and a laugh, and’ send 
one’s worries to the devil;” and I 
readily consented to assist at the 
desired elimination. When we 
reached the hall-door, impulsive 
Lady Rose was fondling and caress- 
ing “the Oaptain,” feeding him 
with biscuits, and kissing the white 
star on his forehead. 

“T have quite fallen in love with 
Captain Crosstree,” she cried, 

I nearly had a fitof apoplexy in 
trying to recall an appropriate | quo- 
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tatiop from the prevailing drama, 
but again I failed. Dolt! 

“And he shall have a nosegay 
too,” she said, patting him on the 
neck, and plucking from the wall 
two sprigs of jessamine, with which 
she decorated the head-band of the 
glorified quadruped. 

“When Oaptain Crosstree wakes 
to-morrow,” I cried, “he will say 
with the Athenian weaver, after 
Titania’s caressing touch had been 
laid upon him, ‘I have had a 
dream—a dream—past the wit of 
man tosay what a dreamI have 
had;’” and having said this, I felt 
that I had not lived that day quite 
in vain, and rode off ecstatic. 

I trotted rapidly through the 
outskirts of the village, never for 
an instant taking my’eyes from ‘the 
jessamine sprigs which bobbed in 
front of me; but when the last 
villa was invisible, and I was my- 
self under the friendly shade of 
wayside trees, I pulled up, and dis- 
mounting, basely despoiled “the 
Captain” of his ornaments. I 
put them in my hatband for safe 
keeping, apologised to the pony for 
the theft by patting him on the 
neck and fondling his nose, and 
then casting a nervous. glance up 
and down the road, I hastily im- 
printed a guilty kiss on his white 
star, and remounting, galloped off 
covered with shame and confusion 
of face. It was a heavenly after- 
noon ; rain had lightly fallen in the 
early morning, but the sky had 
been serenely blue ever since, and 
the sun was drawing forth new 
freshness on wood and meadow, as 
yet unjaded by the summer heat. 
The hay-harvest was nearly finished, 
and the air was enriched with its 
fragrance, rich with the blended 
perfumes of a myriad wild-flowers 
that “ran riot, garlanding” hedge- 
row and bank, draping all that was 
unsightly and commonplace — pro- 
saic paling and decrepit wall—with 
the transfiguricg mantle of their 
glorious bloom and their exuberant 
youth. Even the stolid Hants 
labourers dimly recognised the fit- 


ness of things by decorating hat 
and sun-bonnet with the flowers 
and blossoms which nature seemed 
to thrust upon them; even they, 
touched by an unconscious inspira- 
tion, lifted up’ their voices and 
sang. Mellowed by distance, their 
strains came pleasantly from far- 
away meadows, blending ‘in the 
woods around me with the fall- 
toned chorus of the birds, and with 
the humming of a brook that went 
glimmering through the sylvan ar- 
cades and vistas. Glim of lucid 
cloud, gleams of liquid ‘blue,’ rays 
and flashes of mingled green and 
gold shot through the young foliage 
of the boughs that here and there 
quite over-canopied the road. © Life, 
light, beauty, fragrance, music, 
joy! Nature was in an eestasy 
herself, and calling ecstatic on the 
heart of man to rejoice with her 
and to be glad. I accepted her 
summons: I sang—I shouted; 
whereupon consentaneous ‘Cap- 
tain Crosstree” took the bit “be- 
tween his teeth and ran off with 
me, nolens volens, for a good two 
miles, and only stopped in defer- 
ence to a long ‘hill which restored 
to me the mastery. I then threw 
the reins upon the pony’s neck, 
and as we sauntered up the long 
ascent, I grappled with myself,— 
that is, two spirits, a questioning 
and an answering spirit, undertook 
to carry on within me an investiga- 
tion, and when we had reached 
the summit a solution had been 
arrived at. 

*“* Am not I,” began the inquir- 
ing spirit who represented myself— 
“Am not I, Donald Bruce, now 
turning thirty years of age?” ~~ 
Rito. are, indeed,” was the re- 
ply. once 
“Have not my _ sisters stuck 
flowers in my pony’s head any time 
these fifteen years?” 

“ They have.” 

“Did I ever take them out and 
stick them in my hatband? ” 

“ Never.” 

“Did I ever kiss Qaptain Oross- 
tree’s white star before?” 








“ Certainly not.” 

“] have often ridden on this 
road before, I think?” 

“ Dozens of times.” 

‘On summer evenings when the 
sun was as bright, the sky as blue, 
and the trees as green, the perfume 
of the woods and the meadows as 
fragrant, the song of the birds and 
the haymakers as sweet ?” 

*¢ Of course—of course.” 

“Was I ever affected by these 
things as I am now ?” 

“No, you never made such an 
ass of yourself in all your life 
before.” 

“IT was sober 
think ?” 

“ As a judge.” 

“ Yet ny mind was in a frenzy ?” 

“ Absurdly so.” 

“T invariably sleep well?” 

“ Heavily.” 

“ But last night I lay awake till 
dawn ? ” 

“You lay awake till the bugle 
went for recruits’ drill.” 

‘Ts it conceivable that, twenty- 
four hours ago, I should have re- 
cognised a musical combination of 
letters in the word ‘ Badger’? ” 

“Tt is quite inconceivable.” 

* Yet to-day Ido?” 

“To-day the word Badger is by 
no means uneuphonious to you.” 

“Was lever conscious of having 
large boots and clumsy feet on a 
previous occasion ? ” 

“You were always confoundedly 
proud of them.” 

“T have no organic heart-com- 
plaint, I think ?” 

“You are as sound as a prize- 

ter.” 

“Yet my heart palpitated as I 
went up-stairs this afternoon?” 

“True it did, furiously.” 

“ Why?” 

* Because you are ill of a strange 
disorder.” 

“ What produced it?” 

“Look into the hedgerow there 
beside you.” 


last night, I 
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“ Why ?” 

“Because you can read an an: 
swer there,” 

“ What is there?” 

“ A flower.” 

“Oh! I see—a rose—a rose ;” 
and as I plucked it a sweet and 
already well-nigh revealed © apo- 
calypse flashed full upon me, “T 
love her—I adore her—I worship 
her. I have seen her but twice; 
this, then, is love at first sight, dis- 
believed in by the many, contemn- 
ed by the most. What matters it? 
I love her—I adore her. Had it 
been but one fleeting glimpse, I 
should have loved her for ever; 
and have I not spoken to her?— 
have I not listened to the ineffable 
music of her voice, and received 
into my inmost soul the heavenly 
scintillations of ber angel-eyes? 
Am I transformed by some magic 
spell — seeing with new eyes and 
hearing with new ears? Was I 
alive till yesterday? Did the sun 
ever shine before? Or is this a 
new heaven and a new earth —a 
wonderland of beauty and bright- 
ness and song, from which the 
stroke of a magician’s wand shall 
cast me back again into outer dark- 
ness? No, no; this is the same 
world of yesterday, but I read it 
by the light of a new revelation. 
It is Rose’s world—and I love her 
—-I adore her!” 

I turned and looked back, I 
saw the deep groves in which F—— 
lay embosomed. Her beautiful 
image seemed to stand out from the 
background of their dark masses. 
I scattered the leaves of the divin- 
ing flower to the breeze that blew 
towards her, murmuring, with an 
unconscious alteration, the sweet 
words of Waller— 

** Go, lovely Rose ! 

Tell her that shares thy name with thee 
That now she kno 


When I compare her unto thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be.” 


Then I turned and rode away. 
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It was late when I reached the 
camp—that is, from @ mess-going 

int of view; and as I entered 
my hut the last pugle for that fes- 
tive meal was sounding—-that toc- 
sin of the soul to how many worthy 
fellows who carry their souls in 
that part of the body where the 
Dutch theorist placed the living 
and thinking principle of all man- 
kind. To-night it was for me no 
tocsin of the soul. Eat dinner to- 
night |—impossible. The thought 
was almost nauseating. I would 
go to mess, though. Delightful as 
my thoughts were, I would go to 
mess that I might enjoy them the 
more by contrast afterwards. Hav- 
ing dressed with all speed, I ten- 
derly placed the jessamine sprigs 
in water, and finding no  buiton- 
hole in my open red jacket wherein 
to bestow the geranium, I cut a 
place for it, inserted my treasure, 
and, thus decorated, repaired to 
the mess-room. 

Dinner was pretty well advanced 
when I entered ; but instantly there 
was a lull in the conversation, and 
certain indications in the faces of 
the less sophisticated told me at 
once that I had myself been the 
immediate subject of conversation. 

“ Ah! here you are, Bruce,” said 
the senior Major. “ We were just 
saying, ‘what has become of our 
model of punctuality?’ I hope” 
(with a grin) “ you’re better ?” 

“ Better, Major!’ said I, sitting 
down ; “ what do you mean ?” 

“T mean what Isay. I heard 
you were ill this morning.” 

‘**T never was ill in my, life.” 

“ Well, Leslie there told us you 
were ill.” 

There was a general titter round 
the table. I saw how it was. 
Master Jack, having himself been 
“ ebrius Baccho,” had been making 
an amusing story about me, and 
transferring to me (with the com- 
mon weakness of the overtaken) his 
own transgressions. At another 


time I would have laughed, but 
not so to-night. I fixed Jack with 
a stern eye. 

“You said I. was tll, Leslie, did 
you? Why?” 

Poor Jack looked very red and 
unhappy, and said, ‘ Well, a 
know you were very queer last 
night.” 

“ What do you mean by gueer, 
sir?” I inquired, m a dangerous 
voice. 

“Why, Donald, don’t snap my 
nose off. You know you were un- 
commonly crusty last night, and - 
that’s peculiar with you, you know; 
for no one ever saw you out of tem- 
per before ”—(the truckler). “ And 
then when I went to your hut after 
parade thisforernoon you were still 
in bed, and that’s peculiar with 
you, you know; and then when 
old ‘Pilot,’ the Major’s dog, came 
quietly in to say ‘good-morning,’ 
you threw a candlestick at the old 
beggar, and that’s peculiar with 
you; and then you swore at me 
when I said ‘shame,’ and that’s— 
well, that’s not common with you; 
so when I went away I said, and 
I never doubted, ‘This poor, dear 
Donald is ill, you know,’ and I told 
the Major and—and others, you 
know.” 

A great shout of laughter rang 
down the table, giving fresh reve- 
lations of Jack’s antecedent narra- 
tive. I joined in it, but grudgingly ; 
for I felt that I did not like these 
liberties. There was a coarseness 
about them I had not noticed on 
previous occasions. There was a 
coarseness about the whole thing 
to-night. The Major’s whiskers, 
I noticed, looked exceptionally 
coarse, the thumbs of the mess- 
waiters grasping the dishes they 
offered were eminently unsatisfac- 
tory, and the doctor’s method of 
feeding himself simply revolting. 
The conversation, too, sounded so 
stale. Who the dickens, who cared 
to know, did not know that the 
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odds against Bucephalus had gone 
from sevens to eights? and yet 
Brittles and Tomkinson repeated 
the statement six times each before 
the joints had been disposed of, 
reiterating on each several occasion, 
“ By Jupiter eJingo! I wouldn’t be 
in Lord Welsher’s shoes;”’ and 
why discuss Miss Furtado’s eyes 
and other features for ten solid 
minutes? We all know she is a 
charming actress, and has beautifal 
physical as well as dramatic traits, 
but. why go on with her eternally ? 
Why not talk of the Colleen Bawn, 
or Patti, or Miss Herbert, or Miss 
Oilver, or Miss Nelly Moore, or 
Marie Wilton, or some one else of 
at least. equal distinction? Why 
hammer, hammer on one eternal 
topic? Damme! it was insuffer- 
able to-night. . And that old ass 
M‘Snorter, our Highland Major, 
whose. only ideas were _ heather, 
haggis, and hollow squares—why 
should ke say, in contradiction to 
me, that the late Duke of —— did 
not regret his great purchases in 
the north, when I knew to a cer- 
tainty—I may almost say from him- 
self—that he did? It was most 
irritating. And Snoaker, too, what 
did he know about politics? The 
shape of a cue, or a ballet-girl’s 
ankle, were subjects on which he 
was entitled to a respectful hearing ; 
but as to whether the franchise is 
a right or a trust—pshaw! what 
business had he to grapple with me 
on a subject of that sort ? 

Altogether mess seemed different 
to-night, and the coarseness, the 
wearisomeness, the flatness, the 
baldness, the ignorance, the itera- 
tiveness displayed in the conver- 
sation, had never presented itself 
to me before; and yet Snoaker, 
Brittles, Tomkinson, M’Snorter, 
et hoc genus omne, were they not 
to-night in possession of the same 
intellectual brilliancy which had 
illustrated them for the last decade ? 
Revolving these thoughts, I .sat at 
meat with a scourge-like expression 
of countenance. 

“ Donald Bruce has become a 
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swell!” cried a voice from one end 
of the table. 

“As how?” I inquired, full of 
watchful irritation. 

“ Who ever saw you with a bon- 
quet”’ (the beast pronounced it 
‘* bucket ’’) “ at mess before ?” 

* Yes,” said the Major, Te 
been looking at that.” 

“ Have you?” 1 sneered,..“] 
thought your botanical interests 
were confined to the thistle.” 

I said this with so much “ inten. 
tion” that there was a general look 
of surprise, for I was commonly a 
placable and easy-going mortal. 

“ When Scot meets Scot,” mut- 
tered a neighbour, 

Now, if there is one association 
of men in which more than any 
other a sulky fellow or a man out 
of temper is unmercifally dealt 
with, that association is a regi- 
mental mess. There is no quarter 
to be found there for splenetic 
moods. Good-humour and blithe 
freedom of speech pervade the at- 
mosphere ; and he who violates the 
one or resents the other brings an 
old house about his ears; and so I 
did. Chaff of all sorts, light and 
heavy, played upon me like a hail- 
storm. 

‘“The mess-president” (I then 
occupied that post), cried one, “ has 
been settling with the green-grocer 
and getting discount.” 

* Is it to be a standing perqui- 
site, Bruce ?” 

‘Yes; can we hope for this 
splendour every night ?” 

“Or is it only a sample from a 
new tenderer ?” 

“I'd be hanged if I'd take it out 
in mere geraniums.,” 

“Leave a canny Scot to make his 
own bargain ;. to-morrow night we 
shall have a camellia.” 

‘* Hadn’t we better ask the Gen- 
eral to dine some night when we 
can be sure of the camellia ?” 

“Seriously, Bruce, where did you 
get?” 

“Don’t ask him, he’s looking 
savage. To-morrow beer will have 
risen a halfpenny aglass.” 
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“ As to thistles,” said the Major, 
who had all this time been ex- 

itating a sarcasm in his turbid 
soul—“‘as to thistles—why, as to 
thistles, it strikes me, Oaptain 
Bruce—it strikes me that the less 
you say on that subject the better ;” 
and he delivered his artless “tu 

ue” with a look of triumphant 
indignation, 2s who should say, 
“ Habet.” 

The Major’s delightful imbecility 
evoked no small mirth, and when 
it subsided, the professed lady’s- 
man of the regiment ‘remarked, 
“You lost: a golden opportunity 
there, Major, of annihilating Bruce 
with even more brillianey!” 

“What do you mean?” growled 
the Celt. 

“Don’t you know the language 
of flowers?” 

“Language of flowers! I should 
think not. Stuff! why?” 

“Because, you know, the ger- 
anium, if given by a lady to a fel- 
low (which in Bruce’s case is, of 
course, absurd), conveys much the 
same idea as he wished to express 
about you when he spoke of the 
thistles.” 

I pricked up my ears. 

«f don’t understand you,” said 
the Major. 

“Why,” said the lady’s - man, 
“every flower, you know, has a 
meaning; if a lady gives you a 
myrtle, for instance, that expresses 
‘I love you constantly ;’ or a rose, 
that says ‘I love you to distrac- 
tion;’ but if she gives you a ger- 
anium ——” 

I looked at him with a hungry 
intensity. 

“Don’t look so fierce, Bruce, you 
quite frighten me.”’ 

“No, no,” I said, with a forced 
laugh; “go on—let us hear the 
nonsense. What does the geranium 
say?” 

“Well, the geranium says—not 
I, mind—the geranium says, like 
Dr. Johnson, ‘Sir, you are an 
ass ! +” 

A pang shot through my heart, 
but with a desperate effort I con- 
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trolled myself, and said, ‘ And ‘pray 
where did you learn all this?” 

“Learn it, my dear fellow? read 
it in the book, of course,” 

“ What book ?” 

“¢*The Language of Flowers,’ to 
be sure.” ; 

“You don’t mean to say that 
nonsense of that sort is pub- 
lished?” 

“Tt isn’t nonsense: but ‘The 
Language of Flowers’ is published, 
and a. very nice useful little book I 
find it, I can tell you.” 

“T should rather like to see the 
rubbish,” I said, carelessly. 

“Oh, Til show it you any 
time!” 

And I resolved that he should 
have a very early opportunity of 
doing so. The conversation now 
dribbled into our commen domes- 
tic channels. 

M‘Gufligy of the band had burst 
a blood - vessel in blowing. that 
tremendous brazen  serpentcleide ; 
steel scabbards were certainly go- 
ing to be introduced for infantry at 
last: at last! high time too: what 
an unutterable mull the Colonel 
of that new deployment 
yesterday (N.B.—Le . Oolonel, 
comme les absens, a toujours tort): 
there was to be a | fortnight’s 
leave for grouse-shooting on,*‘the 
Twelfth,” and no “ Returns” for the 
grousers: that was the Brigadier’s 
doing: what a brick he was! but 
then he was a Guardsman, and 
Guardsmen’s ideas on the subjects 
of leave were thoroughly sound and 
practical. 

“Tommy Hawk wasn’t really 
going to trot his grey cob, ‘The 
Scalper,’ against old Feedle M‘Doo’s 
‘ Ringtailed Screamer ?’ ” 

“Yes, he was.” ‘ 

“Then ‘ the Sereamer’ inust -be 
handicapped ?” ' 

“No, he mustn’t.” > 

‘Yes, he must—heavily.” 

“Time would show,” 

“Some people think themselves 
so confoundedly knowing.” 

“How well Tommy Hawk shot 
in the big match at Ashburnham! ” 
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‘ Nearly won it.” 

“ Would have won it if he hadn’t 
drank eleven brandies and sodas 
the night before.” 

“ Nonsense! ” 

“ Fact.” 

* Awful fellow to drink, Hawk!” 

**Deuced clear-headed fellow, 
though!” 

“Oh, deuced! and his billiards 
—something like, eh?” 

“A fellow had arrived that day 
would see them all at billiards.” 

“Who?” 

“Burridge of the—— Dragoon 
Guards.” 

(Burridge of the —— Dragoon 
Guards! my heart gave a thump 
at this intelligence.) 

**Oh! had they come in?” 

“Yes, the last squadron came in 
that morning.” 

“Burridge would see them all at 
billiards.” 

“Give any man ten.” 

* What! even Brittles?”’ 

“Yes, even Brittles.” 

‘Then he must be a nailer?” 

And so on ad nauseam. 

At last mess broke up; how in- 
sufferably wearisome it had been! 
and what difficulty I had felt in 
concealing my irritation, my ennwi, 
my disgust ! 

“A rubber to-night, Bruce?” 
asked the Major, as I was leaving 
the mess-hut, 

A rubber to-night! in the ante- 
room, where also there was a piano, 
and where that noisy Snorkins 
would reproduce for two hours the 
stale buffooneries of the music- 
halls. A rubber to-night! with 
such an entourage/!—that Major 
was becoming too insufferable. 

Arrived in my own hut, my first 
care was to look after the health of 
my jessamine. I experienced a 
shock. The “soldier-servant” is, 
in many respects, a useful institu- 
tion; sometimes sober, frequently 
horest, very generally industrions, 
and always willing; but his ways 
are not as other men’s ways, nor 
his thoughts (when he has any) as 
other men’s. 
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My leal and trusty retainer ob. 
serving, no doubt with 
the sudden indication of a floral 
taste in the glass on my d 
table, had evidently thought to 
gratify me by enriching the, in his 
eyes, rather meagre collection; and 
gathering from the little garden 
which is now a common adjunct to 
the soldier’s huts at the camp, a 
bunch of gaudy and grout 
flowers, had crammed them in be- 
side the adorable sprigs of jessa. 
mine. 
Had the fellow been present at 
the moment I believe someth 
approaching homicide would have 
been done on his person: as it 
was, I snatched his offering from 
the sacred shrine which it profaned, 
was trampling under foot the con- 
taminating vegetables with horrible 
imprecations, when a deep voice ‘re- 
marked, “’Ave you smorged him? 
A beetle—was it?” ; 

By all the thunders! Blackstock 
again! His shaggy head was thrust 
familiarly through the window, and, 
accepting him as a ram caught in 
the thicket, I swooped upon him 
accordingly. 

“What do you mean by prying 
into my private room, Mister Black- 
stock ?” [ inquired, indignantly. 

“No hoffence, hold fellow,” said 
the astonished Blackstock, who had 
done so unrebuked fifty times—‘“ no 
hoffence; I was just passing round 
the ’uts, and saw a light in yours, 
and looked in to see that hall was 
right.” 

“Well, all és right; are you satis- 
fied ?” 

“ Ho ! certainly.” 

‘* Good-night, then.” 

“Wy, Bruce, wot’s come to you?” 

“An unwelcome visitor,” I 
snarled. 

“Ow ’av I got your back up, my 
dear boy ?” 

“You needn’t ‘dear boy’ me, 
Mr. Blackstock; and now, if it is 
quite convenient, perhaps you will 
bring this intrusion to a close.” 

“Ho! hintrusion is it? ho! to 
be sure—I forgot; I should ’ave 
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remembered my horigin: I won't 
forget again, I promise you ;” and, 
surprised and indignant, the Quar- 
termaster flounced away from the 
window. Immediately I felt that I 
was a ruffian and a snob, and rashed 
out to call him back and apologise ; 
but the worthy fellow was too much 
offended, and marched away into 
the darkness, tossing his head like 
an infuriated drum-major. I would 
make it all right with him to-mor- 
row, I thought, and, calmed with 
my thunderstorm, proceeded to re- 
place the water in the flower-glass 
which had been contaminated by 
my servant’s contribution. 

This had been a tumultuous day 
following a tumultuous night; I[ 
seemed to be cut off by centuries 
from the life of a week ago. Ob- 
jects of the highest interest then 
were distasteful now, and things 
then indifferent had become revolt- 
ing. I had heard of love at first 
sight; I had heard of it only as a 
more violent development of an im- 
becility which could never person- 
ally affect me. If I had speculated 
on it at all, it had been in a scofling 
and sceptical spirit; and now—— 
well, now faith came, because the ex- 
istence of such a phenomenon was 
roved to demonstration in myself. 
Was I ashamed of it? No; I ac- 
cepted it as a devotee accepts a 
mystery — inexplicable, unfathom- 
able, but, above all things, true. I 
had never been similarly affected, 
but.was that strange? No; I was 
fastidious, perhaps, and insensible, 
and it required the most powerful 
of magnets to draw forth the latent 
capabilities of my nature. But then 
had I not been subjected to such 
an influence? Oh yes! who could 
resist her ?—this creature, so mys- 
teriously attractive—so clothed in 
harmony and grace? Then came 
an unpleasant gleam of recollection 
about the geranium, and I looked 
doubtfully at the flower, but only 
fora moment. Pshaw! what trum- 
pery nonsense!—the babbling of 
that ass Peterson atmess; was I to 
be affected by that? The language 
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of flowers!—childish rubbish. What 
did Lady Rose know about it? 
Hem! ha!—well, suppose she did 
—what then? She was infinitely 
playful and sportive; it was buta 
genial little sally, and she was too 
well-bred to have made the in- 
nuendo unless she had felt the 
irony of it. In that point of view 
it was complimentary ; very much 
so indeed. So I promoted the ge- 
ranium to a place beside the jessa- 
mine, and went to bed in content. 
The next two days were passed, 
one in a long field-day, the other 
in a tedious court-martial, during 
which the preoccupation of my 
thoughts sadly interfered with the 
efficient discharge of my duties. It 
was not till the afternoon of the 
second day that I could make my 
enoape from the camp, and then, 
need I say that I turned Oaptain 
Crosstree’s head in the direction of 
F ? The jessamine and gera- 
nium both looked rather fading and 
thirsty, so I took them out for an 
airing in my button-hole. I would 
go, I thought, and drop. in, accord- 
ing to Badger’s invitation, at the 
Hermitage. I would go,I was en- 
titled to go, I must go. It was but 
civil to inquire after Miss Rich- 
mond’s health, and I hadn’t been 
there for ever so long—why, not for 
forty-eight hours at least! Bad 
would be hurt if I didn’t go;. andI 
would go, Soon Irode, and I rode 
on, passing rapidly through the 
scenes of my mental conflict, through 
the revealing woods and meadows, 
and down the unforgotten hill, see- 
ing with a thrill the first glimpse of 
the dark woods of F——, which were 
for me an oasisindeed. WhenI came 
to Mr. Lewis’s house I began to expe- 
rience new sensations—fear, shame, 
shyness, @ lumpiness about the 
throat, a faintness about the heart, 
an indescribable impulse to turn 
back and go campwards at the top 
of Crosstree’s speed. I overcame 
it. “Courage!” Isaid to myself, 
“the visit is perfectly inform; I 
am going to visit Badger.” . I re- 
peated the last words several times, 
2x 








Ha! there was the 
“T am going to visit 
Badger.” Therewas Pan. “Iam 
going to visit Badger.” Oh! what 
was that? “Iam going to visit 
—;” but I wasn’t; for a moment 
after I found myself sweeping past 
the Hermitage at a sharp canter, 
my face burning, my eyes fixed on 
Captain Orosstree’s ears; and not 
till F—— lay a good half-mile be- 


and went on. 
Araucaria. 


hind did I draw rein. 
POLTROON ! IMBECILE ! 
IDIOT! how I abused, how I 


despised myself: I a lover! of a 
worthy type, indeed. I, a great 
hairy soldier, to blush and tremble 
and run away like athief from the 
house where of all others I wished 
to be. I would go back; but then, 
perhaps, I had been seen passing, 
and, indeed, I had had a vague 
tail-of-the-eye impression of white 
dresses on the lawn. What then? 
I must go back some time; there 
was no other road. I couldn’t 
spend the rest of my life half a 
mile on the wrong side of F——; 
and did I always mean to fly from 
Rose like this? No, of course not ; 
but why hurry? where was the call 
for hurry? I would saunter on 
&@ while and enjoy the delightful 
air, and then go back. So I did 
saunter on, and did at last prevail 
upon myself to turn back. I turn- 
ed jest before coming to a sharp 
angle in the road, and had hardly 
done so when I heard the sound 
of horses’ feet briskly cantering 
behind me. The horse was appa- 
rently pulled up short on getting 
to the head of the road. I myself 
pulled up, almost involuntarily, to 
see who was behind me, and the 
next moment found myself con- 
fronted by Miss Mary Richmond. 
«It was profoundly unpleasant, 
but there was no escape for either, 
unless the young lady took her 
horse over a stiff “ post-and-rail ”’ 
on the left, or I mine over an 
be mae fence on the right. 

‘felt almost overwhelmed with 
the awkwardness of the meeting, 
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but did my best to take my hatoff 
with an air of unconcern, feeling 
far more for her than for ow 
Woman-like, however, she showed 
herself much more equal to the sits 
uation than I did. She bowed 
gravely but politely, and I drew 
my horse aside to let her pass, 
Instead of doing so, however, she 
reined up beside me, and said,— 

“T have wished tosee you, Oap- 
tain Bruce, asI have to apologise 
for having twice placed you in an 
awkward position. How annoyed 
I have felt at having made sucha 
scene the other night, you will, I am 
sure, easily understand; but I ho 
you will also make allowance for 
the very painful position I was 
placed in on discovering the mis- 
take I had made that fatal night at 
the opera, when —though I can 
hardly expect you to believe what 
sounds like an impossibility—your 
wonderful likeness, at a little dis- 
tance, toa gentleman with whom— 
who is—that is to say—he is an 
intimate friend; and then the note 
I wrote you——” 

“Pray, make your mind easy 
about that, Miss Richmond,” I 
said; “it is paying your hand- 
writing a poor compliment—but the 
light was bad too; anyhow, your 
note was unintelligible; and being 
much engrossed in the music (for 
I am music-mad), and feeling sure 
it was a mistake, I am afraid I was 
ungallant enough not to take much 
interest in it, and tore it up me- 
chanically, while listening to that 
divine air Patti was singing at the 
time, without understanding a word 
of it.” 

Not strictly true, perhaps; but if 
the end can, in any case, justify 
the means, this falsehood was jus- 
tified. 

She looked at me sharply for a 
ers then smiled kindly and 
said,— 

“T understand ; thank you. Now, 
suppose we trot on, we shall be just 
in time for tea; you'll come and 
have some, won't you?” 
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I could not refuse such a pretext 
and such an opportunity, so we 
trotted on amicably together. 

On reaching the Hermitage we 
found Badger in the act of arriving 
from his daily visit to town, His 
wife and Lady Rose were on the 
lawn receiving him, and I was in 
the middle of the group before I 
had time to become frightened. 

“Which of you is it?” roared 
Badger, who loved and appreciated 
his own joke. 

“The Impostor,” I replied, and 
Badger’s ribs were imperil.ed. 

“Well, come away in; send your 
pony to the stable. Now I’ve 
got you, I'll keep you. You must 
stay and take pot-luck with us.” 

I muttered something about my 


dress. 

“Oh, dress be hanged! if it 
wasn’t for that cat Polly and her 
finery I would dine in my dress- 
ing-gown and slippers.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if you went 
farther, uncle, and dined without 
them.” 

“T wish I could. If I was quite 
alone I would dine in nothing but 
my spectacles.” 

“How is Oaptain Orosstree to- 
day?” said Lady Rose, again hon- 
ouring this singularly favoured 
animal with her notice and her 
caresses, 

“Captain Crosstree has become in- 
sufferably conceited since you adorn- 
ed him the other day,” I replied. 

“Ah, poor fellow! he shall have 
a new bouquet to-night. You have 
no flowers to give him at the camp, 
or they must be dusty sickly flow- 
ers if these are specimens you have 
in your button-hole, Captain Bruce ; 
how can you wear such melancholy- 
looking objects? ” 

Crosstree’s stolen jessamine sprigs 
and the doubtful geranium! I 
had forgotten all about them. 
Would that the Badgerian lawn 
might open and whelm them and 
me in everlasting oblivion ! 

“Ah! these are some—these are 
some flowers——” 
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“ Were, I should say,” replied 
Lady Rose. ner 

“Yes, they are a little withered; 
but I can’t afford to part with them 
just now—not till they are replac- 
ed,” said I, making a wonderfal 
rally. 

“Oh, you're begging! Well, I 
see something suitable in the mid- 
dle of that plot, but no one dares 
tread that sacred ground but m 
uncle. His foot is so light ent 
fairy-like, you see, it leaves no 
mark. Uncle, dear! please fetch 
that heavenly peony, and give it to 
Captain Bruce.” 

ncle Badger brought the thing 
(it was as big as a Portugal onion), 
and I was obliged ruefully to deck 
myself withal, affecting gratitude 
which Lady Rose demurely ac- 
cepted. 

“You didn’t have a very long 
ride, Captain Bruce ?” she said. 

“ N-no, not very.” 

“Do you always ride as you did 
to-day? You can’t pick up many 
impressions of the scenery.” 

“Ah! you saw me, did you ?— 
the fact is there was a court-martial 
to-day, and——” 

“Oh! and you sentenced the 
man to be hanged, and are a prey 
to horrible remorse, and were rid- 
ing with fixed eyes, like Macbeth 
seeing the ghost: do you see him 
now?” 

“No; how could I here? but the 
court-martial was very long and 
tiresome, and the room very hot, 
and after it was over one felt the 
necessity of fresh air and rapid 
motion.” 

“My aunt and I were standing 
at the door as you passed, and we 
were quite frightened ; you looked 
exactly as if you were going for a 
doctor: there was no one really 
much hurt, was there?” 

“T beg your pardon, I don’t quite 
understand—where?”’ 

“How should I know?” and she 
flitted away into the house—play- 
ful, teasing, but inexpressibly an 
angel! 
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I believe Badger’s dinner was 
excellent; he was in high spirits, 
and uncorked freely both his wine 
and his jokes—the age of the former 
atoning in some sort for that of the 
latter. He was in high spirits; a 
new listener—what a boon to a talk- 
ative man with a limited repertoire / 
What a boon I was to Badger! 
And as for myself, I was well 
pleased to sit and listen dreamily 
to his babblement, while my spirit 
was far away in a delightful dream- 
land. We did not go into the 
garden after dinner, we went into 
the drawing-room, and there found 
the three ladies. Miss Richmond 
certainly looked not exactly sad, 
but her whole style saggested the 
idea of a creature who ought to be 
all sparkle and sunshine, and she 
certainly was not that ; she looked 
wearied, ennuyée, springless; and 
it was only now and then, in reply 
to the rallyings of her uncle, that 
she flashed out into what were 
evidently her real characteristics. 
Poor ry! she was a beautiful 
creature, and the suggestion of a 
secret sorrow increased the interest 
of her appearance. 

** Rose, dear,” she said, after tea, 
“Captain Bruce is music-mad, and 
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so am I; do, pray, soothe our 

spirits with some of your wonder 

songs.” oe 
“Oh! pray do, Lady Rose,” J 

weer: m a 
**T shall be charmed,” she 

“but in what mood am Tle 

counter your dark spirits? Grave 

? 3 


or gay ? *, 

“Oh! a little of everythi 
from grave to gay, from lively 
severe.” 

** Grave for Polly, gay for m 
lively for my uncle, and severe for 
the gentleman who has spent the 
day in condemning his fellow- 
creatures to all sorts of pains and 
penalties.” She seemed to remem- 
ber little things about me; I liked 
that. 

For the next hour I was in Ely. 
sium. What a voice she hadl.a 
beautiful soprano, in which she 
poured forth a selection, indeed 
such as we had named; now a gem 
from Verdi or Rossini, now a gay 
Neapolitan, now a wild Andalusian 
air; but I preferred her in those 
songs from which real genius and 
true feeling can draw such “ heart’s- 
own-country-music,” the wild, the. 
pathetic songs of her fatherland. 

I was in the seventh heaven. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“A Board will assemble in the South 
Cavalry Barracks to-morrow forenoon 
at 11 o’clock, for the purpose of exam- 
ining and reporting upon the condi- 
tion of a hay-rack in G stable there. 


President. 
Captain Burrines, Dr. Gds. 


Members. 


Captaris Brevor, —— Fuasileers. 
Lizut. Rorzr, the Royal Welshers.” 


This was the announcement which 
I read in my order-book lying open 
on my table when I got home that 
evening. At last, then, I was to 
meet this man; at last I was to 
speak to him, a man whom, years 


ago, I had regarded merely with a 
half-comic animosity, but who had 
involuntarily been the cause, within 
the last few days, of altering the 
whole complexion of my life and 


my ideas. Buta week ago the ren- 
contre would have been looked for-. 
ward to as, at most, the subject of 
a joke; and now T could not but 
regard it as a matter of interest—as, 
somehow or other, a link in a chain 
of important events; for I had 
formed a hazy sort of half resolu-, 
tion, half presentiment, that Bur- 
ridge should be made to subserve 
what had suddenly become the 
engrossing object of my thoughts. 
At the appointed hour next fore- 
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noon I duly repaired to the Cavalry 
Barracks, and on inquiring at the 
orderly-room as to the place where 
the Board was to assemble, was re- 
ferred to G stable as the place where 
its members might probably go, in 
the first instance, to examine the 
subject to be reported upon. I 
found no symptoms of a Board at 
G stable, and accordingly “ drew ” 
the mess-room for Oaptain Burridge. 
Captain Burridge was not there 
either, but I ascertained that his 
quarters were No. IV, O staircase, 
and in about a minute I was knock- 
ing at his door. Successful at last; 
a voice shouted, “come in,” adding, 
as I turned the handle of the door, 
“if you are not a dun or a pay- 
sergeant,” and I was in the presence 
of my “double.” He was consider- 
ably altered since I had last seen 
him five yearsago. He was stouter 
and redder (was I stouter and red- 
der too?), and these five years, aided 
by care, climate, or dissipation, 
had registered themselves pretty 
legibly in the lines about his mouth 
and eyes. Here and there, too, in 
his high-coloured whiskering, might 
be detected the tares which Time, 
the enemy, had prematurely begun 
to sow. He was lounging in an 
arm-chair by a window, smoking a 
cigar, and playing with a terrier. 
His body was enveloped in a loose 
dressing-gown, and on his head was 
& smart smoking-cap; the equip- 
ments of his legs and feet—regi- 
mental overalls with boots and 
spurs—were the only indications 
that he contemplated professional 
occupation that day. He sat up 
when I entered, and looked at’ me 
pretty stolidly. 

“Captain Burridge, I think?” 
said I. 

“Oh, of course; you know that 
just as well as I know you're 
Captain Bruce. Good morning; 
sit down,” and he kept looking at 
me with the gravity of an_ owl, 
silent, for about a minute. I was 
not going to be out-stared, so I fol- 
lowed his example, and scanned his 


countenance like a mesmerist, de- 
voting my attention a good deal to 
his right whisker, which I took to 
be a weak point, from the presence 
in it of one or two very rampagious 
white hairs, 

“A lark, eh?” he remarked at 
last, laconically, 

“Where?” said I, resolved not to 
be outdone. 

“Why, here,” he replied. 

“T protest I don’t see it,” I said; 
and again there was a silence, and 
we stared away like basilisks. 

“Tt és a lark,” he insisted again. 

“Ts it?” I said, shifting my atten- 
tion to his nose, in which there was 
a slight appearance of heat. 

“What a beggar you are to stare! ” 
he said, breaking down in the lark 
theory. 

“Is it wonderful?” I rejoined. 
This posed him, and he was silent 
again for a while, at length re- 
marking,— 

“*T see you're like me.” 

“So ill-natured people used to 
say,’ I replied. A low gurgling in 
his throat seemed to indicate that 
he was amused, and he said, with 
more animation,— 

“Oome, that aint like me; I 
couldn’t have said that. I said you 
were like me because you didn’t 
seem to have any ideas.” 

I fairly laughed out at this, and 
Burridge gave a phlegmatic “haw, 
haw!” 

“T had an idea, though, all the 
time I was looking at you—fact— 
I had two ideas.” 

“ Yes ? ” 

“Yes.” And he submitted his 
boots, spurs, and overalls to a very 
searching inspection. 

“ What were they?” I hazarded. 

‘‘ The first was, what a dam odd 
thing it is that you and I never 
made each other’s acquaintance be- 
fore; I suppose I hated you too 
much, though.” 

“You don’t fancy the feeling 
wasn’t reciprocated ?” 

“What! did you hate me too?” 
he cried, with some surprise, 
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“ Like poison ; and I’m not at all 
sure I don’t do so still.” 

Again Burridge produced the 
same fat sounds of mirth, and re- 
lieved the intellectual strain he was 
undergoing by burning the terrier’s 
nose with the end of his cigar—a 
process which the animal resented 
with savage growls and snappings. 

“You had another idea, hadn’t 
you?” I inquired. 

He disengaged himself from the 
dog, and vacantly asked, “ When?” 

“Just now, when you were star- 
ing at me.” 

“Oh yes, of course; I was think- 
ing how you’ve aged, and how con- 
foundedly yellow you've got. Am 
T as old and yellow?” 

“As old and yellow? Why, you 
look as old as the hills; no fear of 
my being taken for you now. My 
father might—in fact, you rather 
remind me of him. As for yellow, 
no, you're not yellow, but you’re 
worse—your face is like a lobster ; 
Inever saw anything so red in all 
my life—as red as your whiskers 
used to be before they turned 
white.” 

“ Really ? Upon your honour? 
What a bore!” and he went heav- 
ily to the chimney-glass and closely 
examined himself. 

“Tt’s all these three confounded 
summers at Bangalore,” he said, 
sorrowfully. ‘“ But, hang it! red’s 
healthy, yellow isn’t.” 

“ But I’m not yellow.” 

“Oh, the devil you arn’t! I like 
that,” and he sank into his chair 

ain. ‘ You smoke?” he inquired. 

“cs i do,” 

“ Pipe or cigar?”’ 

“ Cigar.” 

“Thought so—have one? 
or brandy-and-soda?” 

“ Brandy-and-soda.” 

“Could have sworn it! 
deep tumbler ?” 
= “In a deep tumbler.” 

“‘ With little bits of ice bobbing 
about in it?” 

“With little bits of ice bobbing 
about in it, if possible.” 


Beer 


In a 
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He sat up interested —almogi 
energetic. re 
“Now, I'll make a bet you'r 
fond of Gruyére cheese?” ¥ 

I admitted it. 

“ And caviare?” 

“ce Yes.’’ 

* And plover’s eggs?” 

‘“* When they’re fresh,” 

“ And pickled oysters?” 

“ Certainly.” 

* Exactly—all my own tastes; 
I suppose our palates are quite the 
same shape?” 

“Perhaps.” 

‘* What’s your Christian name?” 

*‘ Donald.” 

“Donald! what a name! Fan- 
cy being like a fellow with a name 
like that!” 

“T consider it a very handsome 
name,” 

“No?” (with great earnestness), 

“Yes, I do. Pray what is 
yours?” 

** Adolphus.” 

** Adolphus !— hideously namby- 
pamby!” 

“No, it’s not, it’s so soft; in 
Italian it would be Adolfo—that’s 
pretty. If an Italian Marchesa 
was in love with me she would 
say, ‘ Adolfo mio!’ or ‘ Adolfino 
mio!’” 

“Well, I suppose if an Italian 
Duchesa was in love with me she 
would say, ‘Donaldo mio!’ or 
‘Donaldino mio! ’—twice as sonot- 
ous and musical.” 

“T can’t say I agree with you. 
Here, Flyn! Flyn! bring a great 
deal of brandy-and-soda-water.” 

He certainly was a quaint oe 
men! He had that peculiar blend- 
ing of stolidity and naiveté, of the 
elephant and the squirrel, of the 
imbecile and the humorous, and a 
certain kind of drollery which made 
it a toss-up whether one lau, 
with or at him, which I don’t think 
is to be found in any other 
save only the British Plunger—ot 
which he was, in some respects, #0 
exaggerated type. 

_§* But,” I said, these personalities 
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ing ended, “there was a Board, 
ey va how about it?” 

“Oh, that’s all right! that ass 
Roper was here, and I sent him 
over to look at the stable, and he 
came back; but I wasn’t going to 
have him hanging about in my 
quarters, so I told him to say what 
he thought of the rack, and he be- 
gan a long yarn, but I cut him 
short, and when he had said it was 
‘in a horrid condition,’ I gave him 
a weed and a glass of dry curacgoa 
and sent him away. After you’ve 
had your brandy-and-soda, we'll 
stroll over and look at the thing, 
and I'll show you a new horse I’ve 
just bought. How do you like this 
hole?” 

“Oh, pretty well.” 

“Go much to town?” 

“Not so much as I used to go 
from Oanterbury, five years ago.” 

“Ah! you were too much in 
town then.” 

“That’s what I used to say of 
ou.”? ’ 

“What do you make of your- 
selves here?” 

“Oh! there’s rowing on the 
canal, and cricket, and rackets, and 
fives, and I ride about a good deal 
myself.” 

“Tt’s too hot for all that; know 
any people hereabouts? Are they 
civil ? ” 

“T knew no one till three or four 
days ago, and that puts me in mind 
that I owe you a dinner.” 

“ How?” 

“T ate yours the other day.” 

“ You’re chaffing.” 

“No, I'm not. I was asked to 
dine with a man I didn’t know 
near F——, the other day, and I 
got into a wrong house where you 
were expected. The people only 
knew you very slightly—had hardly 
seen you, in fact; and, without 
knowing it, I passed for you the 
greater part of the evening, and 
never suspected that I wasn’t bein 
entertained by the man who ha 
invited me.” 

“ That beats cock-fighting; who 


were the people? But, stay, I do 
remember getting a note on the 
march one day, asking me to dine 
somewhere; but I forgot all about 
it, and don’t believe I even an- 
swered it. What was the man’s 
name?” 

“ Badger.” 

“Yes, Badger, of course; some 
one asked him to be civil to me, 
he said.” 

** Old Timbrel did.” 

“What, do you know old Tim- 
brel ?” 

“No, I don’t, bat I heard enough 
about him the other night; he was 
your friend.” 

“To be sure, he told me he 
would introduce me to a capital 
dinner: was it good?” 

tc A 1.” 

“ And the people? ” 

“ As jolly as possible.” 

“Were they savage about the 
mistake ?” 

“Quite the reverse; asked me 
back, and said they would ask you 
as soon as you came down, to have 
the fun of seeing us together and 
comparing notes.’ 

“And it was a good thing to be 
in for?” 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“All right; when shall we dine 
with Badger?” 

“He’s sure to ask us as soon 
as he knows you’re here; but, in 
fact, he told me to come any day 
and take pot-luck.” 

“What a brick! he must have 
an early benefit; is he old?” 

“Oh yes, as the hills — looks 
older than you, even,” 

“ Bar chaff.” 

“Yes, he’s really an old fellow, 
with an old wife and a large for- 
tune,” 

“ Kids? ” 

“ None.” 

“Any chance of his adopting a 
fellow?” 

“T should not say so;,-he has 
two nieces staying with him,” 

“ Jolly. girls ” 

“ Very. 
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ee Pretty?” 

“Beautiful: one of them, Lady 
Rose, is quite beautiful, though 
some people might, egg admire 
her cousin Miss Mary ichmond 
— hulloa! what’s the matter?” 

Burridge had bounced across 
the room, and seizing the unoffend- 
ing terrier, then slumbering peace- 
fully on the sofa, had begun to 
kick him round the table. 

“The little beggar’s always 
gnawing the bear’s skin,” he ex- 
claimed. “Ah! ware mouthing— 
ware mouthing! will you do it 
again? will you? will you? will 
you?” 

Eventually the dog was sent fly- 
ing under the sofa. 

“ Ah, ha! ” thought I—* rem acu 
tetigi; kick away, Captain Bur- 
ridge—I see through you.” 

His face was very red and its 
expression much awakened at the 
conclusion of the dog episode; ex- 
ercise might do that, of course. 

“ You said old Badger had nieces, 
didn’t you?” he inquired, with a 
most elephantine attempt to re- 
cover his insouciant manner. 

“Yes, Lady Rose O’Shea and 
Miss Mary Richmond—very nice 
girls both. By the by, you must 
have met Miss Richmond; her 
father is, or lately was, the General 
up in your last district.” 

“ Ah! General Richmond; yes, 
I think—to be sure—a fair-haired 
girl?” he gasped. 

““ Very fair, indeed.” 

“Yes, met her at the assize ball 
at—at somewhere, and—and—take 
another weed, and let us stroll over 
to the stable.” 

We did so; we “sat upon” the 
hay-rack, condemned it in pompous 
language on portentous foolscap ; 
we inspected Burridge’s new pur- 
chase, and the rest of his horses; 
we then adjourned to luncheon in 
the mess-room: but Burridge was 
not again that day the Burridge he 
had been at eleven o’clock a.m. 
On leaving him I expressed a hope 
that he would come and “look me 
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up,” to which he very h 
agreed ; but, on my suggesting 

we should take steps for an ea 
“pot - lack” with Badger ple 
cert, he seemed to have chang 
his mind on that subject. “Py 
been knocking about too muth 
lately,” he explained—* too ‘many 
big dinners; and then the march: 
I’m not quite myself just at pre 
sent; and Ill not make mysélf 
known to Mr. Badger yet awhile.” 

He didn’t seem a bad fellow 
at all, but the contrary; and 
the expression of his face when 
Miss Richmond’s name was men 
tioned, clearly indicated anguish 
and sorrow rather than guilt and 
shame. I felt sorry for him—jn 
spite of myself I compassionated 
Burridge ; but it was all very mys 
terious. 

From this time my visits to the 
Hermitage were neither few nor 
far between, and Captain Crosstree 
would have been astonished if his 
head had been turned in any other 
direction. Sometimes, as I ap- 
proached the house, I had dread- 
ful relapses of shame and shyness, 
bot no other disgraceful panic- 
flight took place. I was enabled 
to conquer these feelings by con- 
trasting present pain with the far 
superior horrors of subsequent 
desolation and remorse; for, in 
truth, to see Rose daily was a 
crying necessity, and the sun that 
went down upon a day when I had 
not seen her, was a sun whose rays 
had no brightness for me. 

I developed immense cunning in 
devising pretexts for returning to 
the Hermitage, One day I had 
been enamoured of an air, and 
must borrow the music to have it 
arranged for the band; the nexf,1 
must ride back to ask some ques- 
tion on behalf of the bandmaster; 
the next day the music had to be 
returned, and it was—but minus a 
page; then the page had to be re- 
turned; then I would go without 
an excuse; then would come Bad- 
ger’s “pot-luck;” then Badger 
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would dine with me; and (1 blush 
to record it) one day I was mean 
enough to filch Badger’s spectacle- 
casa from the mess-room table, 
with the view of riding over with 
it next day—and so on. Love 
Jaughs at locks and bars, and it 
wasn’t likely he was going to be 
paffied in a case like this. I was, 
like Joe Bagstock, “amazing sly.” 
Burridge not only fulfilled his pro- 
mise of “looking me up,” but 
became a constant Aabitué of my 
hut; indeed he occupied the va- 
cant position of Blackstock, that 
unappeased Achilles continuing to 
silk in his tent, “cherishing dark 
thoughts in his shaggy breast.” 
Burridge, with his plunging frank- 
ness, swore he had taken a violent 
fancy to me—said it was a kind of 
Corsican brother feeling; and ere 
many days begged to be allowed to 
celebrate the commencement of our 
friendship and endear our future 
relations by addressing me as 
“Donald,” ‘‘Donaldo,” or “ Donal- 
dino;” and this boon being conced- 
ed, he necessarily became “* Adolfo,” 
“ Adolfino,” or “Dolly.” A fort- 
night ago I could as easily have 
conceived myself apostrophising 
Blackstock as ‘“* Blackstocko,” or 
“ Blackstockello,” but times were 
changed. In my dreamy and ab- 
stracted mood it suited better that 
this heavy and insouciant dragoon 
should lounge about my hut, care- 
less whether his stolid remarks and 
harmless prattle were responded 
to, than that Blackstock, full of 
eager, vulgar animation, should 
¢lamour for my attention while he 
discoursed of “ pivots” and “ points 
of appui,” of “knapsacks,” “sea- 
kits,” and the enhanced price of 
blacking. There was a gulf between 
me and all that sort of thing now, 
and a hedge of roses eit which 
I could not look back, Burridge 
was a welcome visitor. I soon 
found that his presence in my hut 
was like the andisturbing presence 
of a docile dog, which gives one all 
the advantage of solitude without 


the forlorn feeling of being quite 
alone. He dropped in almost 
every night after mess, and when I 
was ina humour to be spoken to, 
would inundate me with questions, 
all relating more or less to the sub- 
ject on which alone I found con- 
versation bearable at present. His 
good-breeding might have dictated 
this, but I soon discovered that 
he too was amazing sly. His 
questions invariably bore my 
visits to the Hermitage—to the 
place itself—to its inmates—to 
their manners and customs; and 
the quaint approaches by which he 
skirmished up to his object were 
often most ludicrous. 

“Badger in town, to-day?” he 
would begin, carelessly. 

“Yes, he was.” 

“Very hot for him.” 

“ Very.” 

“ Fat, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, decidedly fat.” 

“He must feel the heat aw- 
fully ?” 

“ Looks as if he did.” 

“Drinks a lot of cooling stuff 
at dinner likely ?” 

“ Oceans.” 

‘*Qlaret-cup and things of that 
sort?” 

iT) Yes.” 

“ And sleeps after dinner?” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“ Bore for you?” 

“Oh no, I contrive to amuse 


“Empty his bottles, eh?” 

“No, I don’t drink much.” 

“ You sleep too, then?” 

“No, I don’t; sometimes I go 
out into the garden.” 

“Oh! I see; solitary weed among 
the flower-beds?” 

“No, I seldom go out alone, and 
never smoke there.” 


, “ Mrs, Badger goes out with you, 
8 9” 

“No, very seldom; she sleeps 
too.” 
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“JT forgot, you said he had 
nieces staying with him—they go 
out with you then?” 

“ Yes, they go out with me.” 

Nice girls, you said?” 

“ Charming.” 

* Jolly for you?” 

** Not unpleasant.” 

“And after you go in what 
happens?” 

“There is music.” 

“What! does she sing?” 

“ Who? Mrs. Badger?” 

“No, hang it!—that is, yes, of 
course.” 

“No, Mrs. Badger snores.” 

“ Badger doesn’t sing ?” 

“No, Badger snores too.” 

“Snores too, ah! The nieces 
sing then?” , 

“One of them.” 

“What, what! the fair one? I 
mean Lady what’s-her-name ?” 

“No, the fair one is Miss Mary 
Richmond, your old acquaintance, 
you know.” 

“Oh yes! the fair one is Miss 
Mary Richmond, my old acquaint- 
ance” (and he dwells lovingly on 
each letter of the name). 

“She sings?” 

‘* Never.” 

“Never!” and poor Burridge 
heaves a sigh and becomes silent; 
and, touched with a sudden sym- 
pathy, I recognise that the poor 
fellow’s heart, filled like my own 


with love, requires, like mine, 
some daily sustenance, however 
small, to satisfy its intolerable 


cravings. This sort of thing went 
on for some time, till at last one 
night Burridge, plying his usual 
catechism, selected “dress” as 
his “cover” in skirmishing up to 
the object. He began by inquir- 
ing into the state of the Badger 
liveries; was anxious to know if 
the men wore gold garters; had 
had an idea that stockbrokers’ 
servants always wore gold garters 
and red plush waistcoats; but 
perhaps Badger wasn’t a dressy 
stockbroker: how was he as. to 
that personally? Wore volumin- 
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ous white waistcoats and 

gills did he? Voluminons 
waistcoats did very well on 
men; what should I say was Badg 
er’s measurement round the chest 
now? and then Mrs. Badger’s dregs 
gradually came on the tapis,—the 
colour of her dress and cap-ribbon 
her probable measurement 

the chest, and so the ball passed 
on to Lady Rose. White—a 
colour. Always wore white 
she? It wasn’t a colour, wasn’t it? 
What the deuce was it then? And 
her ribbons? Violet? Pretty that 
for a brunette, but wouldn’t suit 
her cousin by my description, 
Miss — Miss—, yes, Miss Rich. 
mond,” 

“No,” I said, “she generally 
wears green ribbons.” 

“Green ribbons, does she? ah!” 
and Burridge’s eyes stared dreamily 
into vacancy, as if he were conjur- 
ing up a vision of Mary with her 
sunny locks thus attired. 

** And Lady Rose’s ornaments ¢” 

“Ob, very simple—a pearl cross 
to-night.” 

“A pearl cross !—chaste, that; 
and Miss—her cousin’s? ” 

“Oh, she wore none, Stay, 
she had on something I noticed 
to-night ; yes, a plain thick gold 
locket, with some diamond letters 
on it.”’ 

“ What! A EI?” exclaimed Bar. 
ridge, springing up and upsetting 
the table. 

“Yes, that was the word; but 
what is the matter?” 

“My dear Donald, give me your 
hand! I’m not so utterly wretched 
yet. God bless you, Donald! 
You'll think I am mad, I daresay 
Iam. I'll explain it all to you to: 
morrow—to-night I can’t stay-- 
AEI! AETII!” and he dashed 
out of the hut, ; 

I was not the least surprised by 
this ebullition: I was prepared for 
it—I had seen it coming, Bar- 
ridge was evidently brimfal of love 
and sorrow, and his open and un- 
artificial nature was yearning for 
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a confidant. A very short time had 
sufficed to show me that if he ap- 

red to Miss Richmond to be 
trifing with her feelings, in doing 
so he was involuntarily compelled 
to play a part most distressing and 
distasteful to himself; for that he 
loved her with the whole of his 
simple heart it required no sage to 
divine. 

Love is said to be selfish. It is 
well said, for I fear it is very self- 
ish, The engrossing passion draws, 
in the lover’s mind, an isolating 
circle round the beloved object and 
himself; and the rest of his kind 
are only thought of in so far as 
they can be used in ministering to 
the advancement of his wishes. 
Stray crumbs of charity may, in- 
deed, occasionally fall from his 
table to the outer world; but on 
examination it will be found that, 
by some subtle contrivance, they 
are merely taking a circuitous route 
to the altar of all his worship. 

At first I had had a dim feeling in 
the case of Burridge that be might 
be made of use to me. I had never 
minutely considered how; whether, 
foiled by the blackness of the Dra- 
goon’s villany, I was to stand forth 
in the eyes of Lady Rose as a being 
of extraordinary and shining vir- 
tues, or whether I was to unravel 
the tangled web of her cousin’s sor- 
rows and perplexities, and, by bring- 
ing Burridge to himself and restor- 
ing to Mary Richmond her lover, 
thereby make capital in favour of 
myself with Lady Rose, I know 
not. To-night as I went to bed I 
inclined to the latter theory, and 
felt it was well I should be Bur- 
ridge’s confidant. I felt kindly 
towards him. He was a good fel- 
low.. I might be able to help him, 
and thereby myself also—why not? 
Such is. the unselfishness of .a lover. 

The next forenoon Adolphus ar- 
rived at my hut on horseback. 

“T want you to come, Donald,” 
he said, “for a long ride. I have 
a lot to say to you, and in these 
confounded huts you can hear your 





next-door neighbour _ thinking. 
Come away out with me, where we 
can really be alone, and I can 
speak,” 

I complied at once, but Crosstree 
and I both experienced a pang of 
disappointment when Burridge’ in- 
sisted that our heads should be 
turned away from F——. A 
lost! a day without Rose! a day 
without a sun! Oonfound the fel- 
low and his yarn! Such is the un- 
selfishness of a lover. My compan- 
ion rode along for a time in silence, 
not from stolidity, however, for he 
was evidently much agitated; but 
he was a veritable Anglo-Saxon, 
and we know what intolerable tor- 
ture the verbal expression of any 
deep emotion brings to that remark- 
able race.. Burridge was. silent, 
then, at first, and it was not my 
part to commence the delicate sub- 
ject. At last, after various shy 
sidelong glances and a cough or 
two, he did begin. 

“Did you think I was mad last 
night, Bruce?” 

“No, I did not—not the least.” 

“T am going to make a confes- 
sion to you.” 

“T know you are—pray go on,” 

“Miss Richmond, you know— 
I’ve been a hypocrite about her, 
Donald.” 

“T know you have.” 

“ How?” 

“Never mind—go on.” 

‘“T knew her before, old fellow.” 

“Yes, you said so yourself.” 

“ But i don’t mean in that way— 
at a ball, or a hundred balls; I 
knew her intimately.” 

“ Oh! ” 

“Tremendously intimately —in 
fact, couldn’t be more so. Why 
shouldn’t I tell you? I was in 
love with her, I am in love with 
her, I shall. always be in love with 
her—there, you think I’m a fool, of 
course; what’s the odds?” 

“T don’t think you're a fool; I 
admire you, I glory in you,” I cried 
(thus wafting a little incense to. my 
own private goddess). 
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“The oddest thing of all,” he 
continued (and the foolish creature 
actually blushed), “is that she—she 
liked me tremendously, old fellow, 
—loved me, I may say, like the 
very—ahem! Oh yes! Mary was 
as fond of me as I was of her—if 
that was possible—I do believe; 
wasn’t it odd?” 

“Very; but there’s no account- 
ing for tastes.” 

“Well, loving her as I did, and 
as I do, and as I swear, by George, 
I shall do, for-ever-and-ever-amen, 
what have I done but gone and 
broken her heart?” 

“ How?” 

“Tl tell you presently: did you 
ever break a fellow’s—that is, a 
girl’s heart, Bruce?” 

“N-not many. No, I’m not sure 
that I ever quite broke one.” 

“Ah! you don’t know what it 
is to break a heart that you love, at 
all events, and a heart that loves 
you. Damme, it’s awful, sir, to 
think of that girl!—the best little 
girl, the jolliest little trump in Eu- 
rope, suffering and pining, as I 
know she is, and all for my fault— 
I who, to save her any sort of grief 
or trouble, would be glad to have 
red-hot rusty nails hammered into 
the small of my back by the far- 
rier-major, or be shod with red-hot 
shoes like—like St. Paul or some 
one, or have my flesh torn by wolves 
and wild horses, like Miss Menken 
—I mean Mazeppa; it’s awful, 
Donald—its intolerable. I haven't 
got many wits, you know, but I 
shall lose the few I have if this 
goes on much longer.” 

“But what is the reason of all 
this? If you love her and she loves 
you, why should you break her 
heart? If you can’t afford to marry 
now, tell her so, and wait in pa- 

tience; better times will come soon. 
Uncle Badger is rich, and, after all, 
he and the General are but mortal, 
and——” 

“No, no, no—stop; it isn’t that 
—that’s a trifle. I wish it was only 
that—I have plenty of money; it 
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can do me no good: but I'll 
you the whole thing from the 
nning, 4 
“Well, Donald, I was on Getach. 
ment with my troop last year @ 
B——, up in the north; dick a ih 
place B——, the biggest trout yon 
ever saw in a little lake there 
great yellow fellows, running up to 
three and four pounds; and yon 
could hunt with three fairish packs; 
and the shooting was capital, and 
there were some really good houses 
in the country, and altogether it 
was a good detachment, and I man- 
aged to keep it for a year, which 
was luck, as things go nowadays, 
you know.. Well, there was a fel. 
low Stainton—a married fellow— 
who had been in the Fourth, kept 
no end of a good house about four 
miles from our place, and was 4l- 
ways glad to see a soldier, as old 
soldiers ought to be, and generally 
are. We were always there—Tom 
Carleton and Baby Williams and I 
—always. Fellows used to ask if 
we had moved our barrack-furniture 
over there; and, upon my hononr, 
I had two horses standing in his 
stables nearly half the winter: and 
then his claret—nothing but mag- 
nums and the date—seldom younger 
than °48, and often older, and every- 
thing else, you know, in the same 
farm. It was no end of a billet, 
was Oharley Stainton’s; bat I’m 
afraid he’s smashed in that infernal 
bank thing—what was it? I forget; 
but I suspect Charley i smashed, 
and there are no more coverts to 
shoot and magnums to drink for 
good fellows at B——-; a bore, isn’t 
it? these banks are always——” 
“My dear Adolfo, let’s get to 
the subject,” I broke in, foreseeing 
that either his discursive habits of 
thought, or a shyness about enter- 
ing on the real topic, was likely to 
lead him into a maze of singularly 
uninteresting statistics, “Put the 
spurs in, old fellow, and face it. 
ou met Miss Richmond there, at 
Stainton’s? ” 


“Yes, I did. The first time it 
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was at an axchery-party. I can see 
her now standing looking on under 
a big chestnut-tree, with a little 
white hat trimmed with blue and 
afeather. What do you call these 
pirds, Donald, that can only be 
caught at night, in the dead of 
winter, on the tops of the highest 
mountains ? ” 

“Upon my life I don’t know; but 
it doesn’t signify, does it?” 

“No, no. Well, it wasa feather 
out of one of these birds she was 
wearing, and looking so jolly. You 
know her eyes?”’ 

“Intimately.” I had some reason 


“Well, the moment I saw her 
eyes I felt—I’ll be hanged if I can 
tell you what I felt!” 

‘*Oh! I can imagine.” 

“ All I know is, I saw nothing 
else all day—blue eyes, blue eyes, 
blue eyes everywhere. There was 
a carpet dance afterwards, and I 
was introduced. I felt sach a fool, 
and she rather seemed to chaff me 
(some girls go in for that at first, 
you know), but not so bad as she 
chaffed Baby Williams. He was 
trying to make the running with 
her, you know—a conceited young 
duffer, too. He had just exchanged 
tous from the Blues, and was tell- 
ing her lots of fine things he had 
been doing at Windsor, and she 
said to him, ‘But what happens to 
your lessons all this time?’ and 
the Baby couldn’t understand, you 
know; and then sbe said, ‘I won- 
der the provost lets you out s0 
much;’ and then the Baby knew 
what she meant, that she thought 
he was still at Eton, you know— 
ha, ha, ha! And wasn’t he dis- 
gusted? And I laughed, and she 
laughed, and the Baby went away 
in a rage, and somehow I felt better, 
and then we went into supper, and 
got no end of friends. I thought 
she was an angel—and so she is, by 
Jupiter! and I’m the greatest ruf- 
fian in the hemisphere.” 

“Get on, Adolfo, and please 
don’t trouble about details.” He 





we going to be a bore evident- 
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“ Well, I saw her again at church 
on Sunday, and then it was the 
same story—nothing but blue e 
blue eyes; and she rather loo 
at me, I thought, and I was ashamed 
of myself for staring. I spoke to 
her when she came Ont, and she 
dropped her prayer-book, and then 
a flower she was carrying, and I 
gave her the book, but asked her 
to let me keep the flower—con- 
foundedly impertinent, wasn’t it? 
But I couldn’t help it, and, I 
suppose, she saw that, for she let 
me keep it, although I a or she 
was a little angry at first. Anyhow, 
I kept it, and wore it till it died; 
and, would you believe it? I’m 
wearing it now next my heart, and 
I will wear it there till I die. I 
swear it. The next time I saw her 
was—let me see, where was it?” 

“Oh, 1 don’t think it matters,” 
I broke in; “let us get to the 
results, my good fellow. It isn’t 
necessary to recall every little inci- 
dent.” 

‘Yes, but there are some things 
I must tell you, you know. I don’t 
quite remember where I met her 
next. It was immediately after, 
for she was staying first at Stain- 
ton’s and then at another house in 
the neighbourhood, and there was 
a lot going on at the time. It was 
a picnic I met her next at, I be- 
lieve. I remember Thornton, her 
father’s aide-de-camp, was always 
hanging about her at it. I remem- 
ber yey to hate Thornton 
though I had liked him before, and 
I was devilish glad when Tommy 
Carleton, by accident of course, ‘let 
off a champs cork into his eye 
and blackened it; and that was an 
odd thing to be pleased at, oie. 
know—so ill-natured, eh? Well, 
then, there was a dinner-party at 
Stainton’s, and I took her in to 
dinner, and she was awfally jolly 
—seemed to take an interest in what 
I rag beh nobody ever seemed 
to do before, you know, except my 
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grandmother, perhaps, who believes 
in me, and isa little touched in the 
upper story; and after dinner she 
sang something about a garden of 
roses, and I said something civil, 
and she looked queer and jolly, and 
blushed, and I felt queer and jolly, 
and I suppose I blushed too; and 
then neither of us spoke another 
word that night. When I got to 
barracks I said to myself, ‘ You’ve 
fallen in love with Mary Richmond, 
Adolphus, and you’re the d—dest 
rascal out of the United States of 
America.” 

“But why?—why?” 

“Tl tell you presently. Not 
—— that we gavea little dance 
in the mess-room at B——, and she 
came. We did it very well, I can 
tell you. Mrs. Stainton came over 
and did hostess—a jolly old girl she 
was—and, of course, I was host. 
The people called me ‘ Paterfa- 
milias,’ and ‘Papa,’ I remember. 
Well, I suppose I was excited 
with the whole thing—entertain- 
ing the people, and so on—and 
rather lost command of myself, 
and couldn’t conceal my love for 
Mary; and I kept asking her to 
dance with me, and she kept danc- 
ing with me, and people looked and 
giggled. I didn’t care, and she 
didn’t care; and she threw over 
Thornton, and that ass Ducksworth, 
the county member, and Tommy 
Carleton. At last she said, ‘I 
really mustn’t dance with you any 
more;’ and I said I wouldn’t dance 
another step that night then; and 
she said, ‘What! not with Miss 
Mapleton?’ (they had some hum- 
bugging chaff about Miss Mapleton 
and me); and I said ‘No,’ and 
went on talking a lot of nonsense 
about going into a monastery, and 
that sort of thing, for I was awfully 
excited. And then she said, did I 
really care so much about dancing 
with her? and that there were 
many other better dancers in the 
room; and then I fairly blurted 
out, ‘ But there’s only one YOU;’ 
and she looked at me with such a 
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look in her eyes, Donald, and ‘they 
looked down, and I said, ‘Never 
mind dancing, if you’re tired; only 
sit down and let me look at you,’ 
Then she said, ‘But you can look 
at me dancing with anybody else:’ 
and I said, ‘I can’t bear to see y 
dancing with anybody else; ” it’s 
agony tome: I could kill anybody 
else;’ and then somehow I found 
myself (scoundrel that I was) tell- 
ing her that I was dying of love for 
her, and she said—— well, it don’t 
matter what she said; but at all 
events, Donald, she let me know 
that she was tremendously fond of 
me; and I took a glove from her, 
and her card and pencil, and a rose 
from her hair; and then Mrs. Stain- 
ton came and said it was thres 
o’clock—time to go; and I didn’t 
know whether it was three o’clock 
in the afternoon or three o’clock in 
the morning. Then she went away, 
and I remember I went into the 
supper-room and drank two tum- 
blers of champagne, and sang songs; 
and I remember a fellow saying, 
‘What's happened to you, old boy? 
I always thought you were an owl 
before, but to-night you’re as good 
as a play;’ and I felt mad and mis- 
erable and jolly all at once, for T 
knew I was a scoundrel. Oh 
Donald! I can’t tell you what I felt 
next morning when I woke up and 
saw her glove and her rose and all 
her things lying on the table. I 
thought I might as well take a pis- 
tol and shoot myself, for I had de- 
ceived her and cheated her like a 
low thief; but I could not help it 
—upon my word of honour I 
couldn’t—and I hadn’t meant to do 
it; but it was done, done, and 
couldnt be undone, for I was 
MARRIED already.” 

“ MARRIED already?” 

“Yes, MARRIED already.” 

Neither of us spoke for some 
time after this astounding revela- 
tion. At last Burridge broke 
silence : 

“You think me a scoundrel and 
a villain, Brace, I know that, and 
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I deserve it; but I wasn’t a design- 
ing scoundrel, and somehow I don’t 
feel like a villain. If you knew all 
ou would make allowances for me ; 
and if you knew the infernal grief 
T’ve suffered, I think you would be 
a little sorry for me, and perhaps 
not turn your back on me. I can’t 
be surprised if you do, or blame 
yon for it, of course; but it is a dis- 
mal thing, with all this trouble on 
a fellow’s mind, to have no friend 
—not a soul in the world. AndI 
have taken such a liking to you, 
old fellow ; do you think you really 
must desert me altogether?” 

There was a tear in the poor 
fellow’s eye, a pathos in his usually 
stolid voice, and a simplicity about 
the recital of his sorrow and re- 
morse that touched me, and might 
have softened an austerer moralist ; 
and who was I to refuse this artless 
sinner my sympathy and my friend- 
liest offices ? 

“Torn my back on you, old fel- 
low!” I cried, “I will not; I am 


sure you would never designedly 
do anything cruel, or unmanly, or 
unlike a gentleman. I won’t turn 
my back on you—depend upon 
that. Ican see you must have be- 
haved with terrible weakness; but 
we're all weak miserable sinners, 
and I won’t preach, for the chances 
are I would have done the same or 
worse myself.” 

“Thank you, Donald; you would- 
n’t, I know, but you’re a good fel- 
low for saying so.” 

“Will you tell me about this— 
this deplorable marriage ? ” 

“Of course I will--a half con- 
fession is no confession; you would 
not understand anything if I didn’t, 
besides. Let us get off and picket 
the ponies, and sit down under this 
big tree. It’s awfully hot, and I 
think I can speak better when I’m 
sitting still.” 

We accordingly dismounted and 
disposed ourselves, he to tell and I 
to listen to Burridge’s story. 
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Tere are few things which give 
so clear an idea of the multi- 
plicity and diversity of life as the 
glimpses which history affords us 
of the different occupations carried 
on at the same moment by men 
belonging to the same age and edu- 
cated under the same circumstances. 
No doubt the contrast continues 
through all periods, and becomes but 
greater as civilisation progresses; but 
yet the circumstances of life in the 
backwoods or in the bush, wherever 
our boys may have gone to carry on 
the conflict with external nature, are 
so softened by perpetual tidings of 
them, and by all the aids that science 
and knowledge can give, that it 
strikes the imagination less than in 
those days when the highest sophis- 
tications of artificial society at home 
were going on side by side with the 
most appalling struggles of primi- 
tive man amid the untamed winds 
and seas. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury science had not penetrated 
everywhere, inquisitive yet bene- 
ficent, with the lamp which is never 
so blessed as when it lights up 
those blank wastes of land and water 
through which the wanderer of old 
had to grope his darkling way. 
And nothing can be more startling 
and abrupt, for instance, than the 
contrast between such an imperson- 
ation of his period as Horace Wal- 
pole and the man whose brief story 
we are about to tell. About the 
first we know almost everything 
that can be known—his “long 
lean” form stands in the very front 
of the stage, bepowdered, belaced, 
bescented, not unkind or unattrac- 
tive in its way, a thing of velvet 
and embroidery and fine arts and 
good taste, with his hands full 
of pleasant dainty occupations, in 
which every dilettante (and we use 
the word with no scornful mean- 
ing) must feel a certain tenderness 


of sympathy. Yet to think 
while he was writing his letters and 
collecting his anecdotes about kings 
and princes and ministers of , 
and Patapan, his white dog—w 
he was unpacking his curiosities a 
hanging his pictures and building 
pasteboard Gothic at Strawberry 
Anson, for his part, was goin round 
Cape Horn! And that the two 
men might have shaken hands at 
some antiquated street-corner, not 
many months before, and pidden 
each other a cheerful good-bye, with 
no particular sense of the difference 
between them! What a strange 
chaos would this world seem to 
any spectator, could we but come 
to knowledge of such, who had the 
power to watch its simultaneous 
scenes at a glance from some et 
tower of observation or low-p 
bastion of heaven. 

Few men have come to such note 
as he did in his generation of whom 
there is so little to tell as of Anson, 
apart from the work which was his 
hour of revelation. About his ori- 
gin and the preliminaries of his 
career we know not much more 
than we do about those of his ship 
—where she was built or what be- 
came of her, matters of little im- 
portance in comparison with what 
she, and what he, did in their moment 
of splendid service and action before 
the world. One small book, the 
scene of which is laid, not in the 
haunts of civilised men, but on the 
high seas and uninhabited islands 
of the Pacific, contains all our 
sailor’s history, though it embraces 
only some three or four years of 
his life. Eleven big volumes are 
not enough for Horace, out of 
whose various editions, commenta-_ 
tors, and critics, a whole library 
might be made. But we will not 
attempt to carry on the comparison. 
Anson was a sea-captain, evidently 
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known to his superiors as @ man 
worthy of trust, but not otherwise 
remarkable, when he was chosen 
to head the squadron whieh made 
him famous. He was “of a family 
at that time new and obscure,” 
says Lord Mahon, “nor had he the 
advantage of distinguished talents. 
After his expedition it used to be 
said of him that he had been round 
the world but neverinit; he was 
dajl and upready on land, slow in 
business and sparing of speech.” 
A-silent unexpansive man, thinking 
much and saying little, able to keep 
his own counsel, maturing slowly 
in his mind plans which no urgent 
need of sympathy in his nature 
tempted him to reveal prematurely : 
with a silent sense in him—dis- 
closed not by words but by acci- 
dental indications of fact—of the 
beauty and splendour of nature, 
such as belonged to few men in his 
time: and with a steady force of 
resolution and modest undemon- 
strative valour which no difficulties 
could appal. Such is the aspect in 
which he appears to us dimly to do 
his work; not him but his work 
being the notable, ever-memorable 
thing. It is on the standing-ground 
of this achievement alone that An- 
son has any right to a place in the 
chronicles of his country. But to 
be beyond all rivalry in a nation 
like England, identified with naval 
adventure and the supremacy of the 
seas, the sailor of the age, is 
no small distinction. During the 
same period there is no English 
general whom we can identify as 
its soldier. Marlborough was over; 
Wellington was not begun. A 
crowd of incapable second or 
third rate commanders were doing 
what they could—as they have done 
more or less in all Ages—to neutral- 
ise the steadfast valour of British 
soldiers. They gained us a defeat 
at Fontenoy, glorious, it is true, but 
no thanks to them; they made the 
army contemptible in Scotland ; 
they did what they could to reduce 
its prestige everywhere. But in this 
unheroic age one man did vindicate 
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for the sister profession its old 
lanrels, and leave a tradition 
which the great seamen of a 
generation could be formed. He 
stands between Drake and Nelson, 
uniting in his sober person some- 
thing of the romanee of individual 
adventure impersonated im the for- 
mer, with something of the legiti- 
mate warfare and national im 
ance of the other. On him fell the 
splendid mantle of the adventurers 
of Elizabeth’s time, though his un- 
obtrusive figure bears little resem- 
blance to theirs. While all the 
other public officers of England 
were~- wasting the public money 
upon unsuccessful expeditions and 
untrustworthy allies, Anson alone 
spoiled the enemy. The Spanish 
galleon, golden romance of mer- 
chandise, once familiar to the Brit- 
ish imagination, rose again under 
his sober touch into a wealthy real- 
ity before the country’s astonished 
eyes. The South Seas had but re- 
cently shaken the whole fabric of 
society in this island, and made the 
very kingdom totter. It was a 
sordid tragedy when played in 
Change Alley ; but it took to itself 
a noble human investiture when 
carried out in a second exciting 
chapter amid the fairy islands and 
awful rocks of the Southern Seas, 
For, in fact, Anson’s expedition 
was but the dénouement and climax 
of the strange national whirlwind 
which had rapt England out of its 
senses, and all but destroyed its 
credit and mercantile standing in 
the world twenty years before. 
The South Sea Company, as has 
been already described in these 
sketches, had gained at this terri- 
ble price the privilege of sending 
one ship a-year to the supposed 
golden coasts of South America. 
Trade, which then as always was 
apt to have confused ideas of truth 
and honour, did what it could to 
exploiter to the best of its crafty 
powers this grudging concession; 
and as the best means of doing so, 
sent its one ship. attended bya 
little fleet of smaller vessels, the 
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office of which was to throw in end- 
less contributions of their own 
cargo as the freight of the first 
became exhausted, converting the 
never-emptying hold of the privi- 
leged ship into a kind of inexhaust- 
ible Widow’s cruse. The Spaniards 
became suspicious of this trick, as 
was natural. And whena Spanish 
ship, bigger and stronger than she, 
encountered on the high seas the 
seeming innocence of a little Eng- 
lish trader, it is not wonderful, per- 
haps, that questions should be 
asked in an unamiable way and 
with disagreeable results. 
Sea-captains, possessed or pos- 
sessing themselves of an amateur 
right of search, are not distinguish- 
for a gentle use of it, whatever 
their nation may be; and Spanish 
sea-captains, if tradition speaks 
truly—tradition which even in very 
recent times has been awkwardly 
justified—were exceptionably arro- 
gant and cruel. About half-way 
between the explosion of the South 
Sea Oompany and the setting out 
of Anson’s expedition—the opening 
and concluding acts of the drama— 
in the year 1781 a certain skipper, 
named Jenkins, master of the Re- 
becca, was met at sea and over- 
hauled by a Spanish guarda- 
costa. As he had nothing contra- 
band on board which could be 
seized, the unfortunate himself was 
laid hold upon by the spiteful visi- 
tors. They nearly hanged him, 
frightened him to death, and at 
last tore off his ear. “Carry that 
to your king and tell him of it,” 
cried the insolent tyrants throwing 
it at him. Bleeding and furious 
the poor man made his way to 
England, and, “with his owners,” 
hurried out to Hampton Court to 
lay the facts before the Duke of 
Newcastle. But Walpole was at 
the height of his pacific reign, and 
the Ministry had no desire to 
be made acquainted with facts 
which might disturb the peace of 
the nation. Poor Jenkins carried 
his ear away with him and exhi- 
bited it in the clubs, and had it writ- 
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ten about in ne pers. The 
became a "historical matter, 
rankled slowly in the 

mind. Eight years after, when the 
country was tired of peace, ‘ang 
Walpole’s opponents were 
enough to take the field agains 
him,. Jenkins’s ear 

sprung into sight and worked 

land up into fury. The 

thus fall into each other with 9 
logic rarely to be found in matters 
of fact. The South Sea Com 
dishonestly abused the p: 
(such as it was) of sending one 
ship a-year to South America, 
The Spaniards, seizing the first 
small stray that came in their way, 
avenged this big dishonesty on 
Jenkins, innocent victim, who had 
nothing to do with the matter. And 
so it came about that the English 
nation, feeling one of its Berser- 
kar impulses of battle coming on, 
blazed up into a sudden explosion 
of long-smouldering wrath, and 
declared war with Spain. The 
first, and, as it happened, last ep 
taken in the matter was the . 
ing forth of two naval expeditions; 
one with much flourish of trumpets 
and immense paraphernalia of war 
under Admiral Vernon, which came 
to miserable failure and ruin. The 
other, small, badly manned, ne- 
glected in all its preliminaries, 
which was to brighten to its pris 
tine glory the naval renown of 
England, and add, perhaps, ‘the 
only fresh and genuine laurel pro- 
duced by the generation to the 
national crown. 


“The Jenkins-ear question,” says 
Carlyle, in one of those wonderful vivid 
glances across the mists of history which 
give his works their greatest charm, 
“which then looked so mad to ore 
body, how sane has it now grown! In 
abstruse ludicrous form there lay im- 
mense questions involved in it which 
were curious enough, certain enough, 
though invisible to everybody. Half 
the world lay hidden in embryo under it. 
Colonial Empire, whose is it to be? 
Shall half the world be England’s for 
industrial purposes, which is innocent, 
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laudable, conformable to the multiplica- 
tion-table at least and other plain laws? 
or shall it be Spain’s for arrogant-torpid, 
gham-devotional purposes, contradictory 
toevery law? The incalculable Yankee 
nation itself, biggest phenomenon (once 
thought beautifulest) of these ages, this 
too, little as careless readers on either 
side of the sea now know it, lay involved. 
Shall there be a Yankee nation, shall 
there not be? Shall the new world be 
of Spanish type, shall it be of English ? 
Issues which we may call immense.” 


Of such issues Anson knew 
nothing nor thought. His own 
conception of his mission is set 
forth with much straightforward 

repicuity and absence of pretence 

y Mr. Walter, his Chaplain, and the 
compiler of his narrative. “ When 
it was foreseen that a war with 
Spain was inevitable, it was the 
opinion of some considerable per- 
sons then charged with the admin- 
istration of affairs that the most 
prudent step the nation could take 
on the breaking out of the war 
was attacking that Crown in her 
distant settlements, for by this 
means it was supposed that we 
should cut off the principal resources 
of the enemy, and should reduce 
them to the necessity of sincerely 
desiring a peace, as they would 
thereby be ceprived of the returns 
of that treasure by which alone 
they could be enabled to carry on 
a war.” 

Such was the cause and such the 
objects, conscious and unconscious, 
of Anson’s expedition. To molest 
the Spaniard, steal his treasures, 
disperse his ships, acquire if possi- 
ble a standing-ground on those 
golden shores from whence future 
expeditions might operate, and 
avenge the national honour which 
had been outraged. He had other in- 
tentions in his private mind besides ; 
—a little science, beneficent sailor- 
thoughts of tracking out the path- 
less waters on the other side of the 
world, and leaving a clear road for 
those who should come after him— 
and floating dreams, perhaps, of the 
golden galleons which might make 
& man’s fortune all in the way of 





his duty ; but duty and obedience’ 

orders first of all—the usual com 
cation of motives which are present 

in every human enterprise, and link 
on every individual work by its sides 
a corners to the general plan of 
ife. 

The squadron sailed eight months 
later than had been intended, ac- 
cording to English use and wont, 
and in such an imperfect state of 

*preparation as proves the unity of 
the official atoll in all ages and cir- 
cumstances. It had been intend- 
ed that the expedition should be 
strengthened by a _ considerable 
body of effective soldiers—“ Col- 
onel Bland’s regiment, and three 
independent companies of one hun- 
dred men each.” But when the 
moment of embarkation came, An- 
son found that this fine promise of 
land-forces had been transmuted 
into “ five hundred invalids to be 
collected from the out-pensioners of 
Chelsea College.” No wonder that 
he was “ greatly chagrined at having 
such a decrepid detachment allot- 
ted to him,” all the more, no doubt 
—though of this the historian tells 
us nothing—that Sir Chaloner 
Ogle’s expedition —“ twenty-five big 
ships of the line, with three h 
regiments on board ; fireships, bomb- 
ketches in abundance, and eighty 
transports, with six thousand drilled 
marines,” going out to Jamaica to 
Vernon, to perish and come to 
nothing before Oarthagena— was 
getting ready by his side, and 
snatching all the good things in the 
way of men from his very mouth. 
His vehement remonstrances, even 
though backed by those of Sir 
Charles Wager, a lord of the Ad- 
miralty, had no effect. The pen- 
sioners were “the properest men 
that could be employed,” was the 
judgment of certain “ persons who 
were supposed to be better judges 
of soldiers” than either of the Ad- 
mirals, writes the Obaplain, with 
suppressed indignation. The in- 
valids themselves, however, were of 
Anson’s mind. “All those who 
had limbs and strength to walk out 

of Portsmouth deserted, leaving be- 
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hind them only such as were liter- 
ally invalids, most of them being 
sixty years of age, and some of 
them upwards of seventy.” Two 
hundred and fifty-nine of these un- 
happy victims of officialism came 
sadly on board the ship, Anson 
and his sailors no doubt standing 
by with disgust and pity. “It is 
difficult,” says the sympathetic 
Chaplain, “to conceive a more mov- 
ing scene than the embarkation of 
these unhappy veterans; they were 
themselves extremely averse to the 
service they were engaged in, and 
fally apprised of all the dangers 
they were afterwards exposed to; 
the apprehensions of which were 
strongly marked by the concern 
that appeared in their countenances, 
which was mixed with no small 
degree of indignation to be thus 
hurried from their repose into a 
fatiguing employ to which neither 
the strength of their bodies nor the 
vigour of their minds were any 
‘Ways proportioned, and where, with- 
out seeing the face of an enemy, 
or in the least promoting the suc- 
cess of the enterprise, they would 
in all probability uselessly perish 
by lingering and painful diseases ; 
and tlis too after they had spent 
the activity and strength of their 
youth in their country’s service.” 
Nor was this all: his complement 
of sailors was deficient by three hun- 
dred men, who were to be supplied 
to him at Portsmouth; but in place 
of these all he could muster, after a 
weary waiting of five or six months, 
was a hundred and seventy seamen, 
made up by some odd marines and 
other accidental auxiliaries. Thus re- 
tarded and thwarted at every point, 
he managed to sail at last, in Sep- 
tember 1740 (his instructions being 
dated January 31). His squadron 
consisted of his own ship, the Cen- 
turion, of sixty guns; the Glouces- 
ter, of fifty; the Severn, of fifty; 
the Pearl, of forty (these two were 
soon lest, and returned inglorious 
home); the Wager (which has a 
separate story of its own), of twenty- 
eight; and the little Trial sloop, of 
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eight guns, This little cluster 
vessels, with their imperfect bid 
and hollow-cheeked  invali 
Portsmouth, no doubt, with a glar 
of not ungenerous envy. and: 
indignant mettle, at the ‘+ 

five big ships of the line,” 

were getting ready to go to they 
work the easy way, with every 
pliance for success, while this 
devoted expedition went out to 
make a path for itself across the 
wildest waters known to man, ata 
bad season, and with everything 
against it. Not a word says the 
mild historian of any such. ¢on- 
trast; had his record been the 
only one, we should never hage 
known what a wealthy splendid 
squadron was preparing side by 
side with the Centurion and the 
Gloucester. Yet the reader may 
be permitted to imagine in sucha 
case some sharper thrill of resolu 
tion, as he cast a last giance on the 
busy dockyards, darting through 
Commodore’s mind. To come home 
no worse, were least said, than these 
same brave gentlemen! let storm 
or foe do their worst to bring back 
to England some token of whats 
man can do when least supported 
by fortune and the great! He is 
silent, and lets fall never a wor 
to tell us what was in his thoughts. 
But still it would be no wonder if 
that high stimulant of indignation, 
which is so often mixed in the 

of England’s public servants, sh 
have tingled through Anson’s veins 
as he “ tided” silently down the 
Channel, the wind already in _his 
face, and his troubles begun. Had 
he known what the difference of the 
coming home would be, it might not, 
perhaps, have been so well for the 
discipline of his mind, But at this 
moment, at Jeast, Vernon, a popular 
hero, had it all his own way, 

And the very winds conspired 
with the Admiralty and its officials 
against the. brave little squadron. 
Having been detained solong at 
home, their only hope of tolerable 
weather in rounding Oape Horn 
was that they should be able to 
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ake up for lost time by speed at 
ééa, On the contrary, they were 
forty days in reaching Madeira, a 
distance sometimes accomplished in 
ten or twelve, says the Ohaplain, 
who pauses in his simple vivid story 
to describe that island and its ex- 
gelient wines, ‘which seem to be 
designed by Providence for the re- 
freshment of the inhabitants of the 
torrid zone,” he says, with enthusi- 
asm. Here they were slightly ex- 
cited by a report of some strange 
squadron which had been seen at 
sea, and which was the Spanish 
fleet looking for them, full informa- 
tion having come of all their inten- 
tions. This fleet, however, never 
met the expedition of which it was 
in search. It drifted off into the 
great sea, into the storms, and came 
to destruction peaceably without 
any aid from Anson’s guns. “The 
Spanish sailors, being for the most 
part accustomed to a fair-weather 
country, might be expected to be 
very averse to so dangerous and 
fatiguing a navigation,” our Chap- 
lain says, with insular complacency. 
His conviction, however, that the 
opposition between England and 
Spain is no thing of the moment, 
but an everlasting national feud, 
comes out in the simplest amusing 
way, though the fact was not the 
least amusing to him. It never 
seems to occur to him that an Eng- 
lish ship is likely to visit these 
coasts with other than hostile inten- 
tions. And there is a certain Por- 
taguese governor, Don Jusé Sylva 
de Paz, of whom he writes as a 
‘Times’ correspondent might write 
of an ill innkeeper, warning the 
British tourist against his house. 
This man not only ruled a port 
which geographers had declared 
to be healthy and convenient, but 
which the squadron found neither 
the one nor the other—a very soffi- 
cient ground of irritation — but 
secretly sent word to the Spaniard 
of the whereabouts of the English 
fleet; “The same perfidy every 
British cruiser may expect who 
touches at St. Catherine’s, while it is 





under the government of Don José 
Sylva de Paz,” cries our Ohaplain, 
rs, a veeay oe which yee aie 
thing stran umorous : 
etic "he it, as his voice comes hushed 
across the dead century. How little 
the risk of being betrayed to the 
Spaniard would alarm any British 
cruiser nowadays! Indeed, at this 
special juncture of affairs, e 
reference to the yet unfallen, yet 
powerful, séa- going empire, with 
its colonies and fabulous galleons, 
strikes one as the most curious 
sarcasm. Spain and England rivals 
for the dominion of half a world! 
By what wonderful magic of evil 
can that old noble heroic country 
— come to be the insignificance 
it is 

This port of St. Catherine’s on 
the coast of Brazil was the second 
station at which the squadron 
paused, and already its wants and 
imperfections were apparent. Sick- 
ness had appeared in the crowded 
ships. The Centurion alone sent 
eighty patients from its thronged 
and sirleas forecastle to the big 
hospital-tent established on shore, 
— patients rather increased than 
diminished in number by the 
moist heat of the climate and 
other local disadvantages. Then 
some deficiency was found in 
one of the ships, the little Trial, 
one of the stanchest of ‘the 
squadron, which had sprung her 
masts and otherwise disabled her- 
self. While the sick men were 
carried on shore to gain what 
equivocal advantage they could 
among the mosquitoes on the 
marshy coast, and a busy scene 
of industry arose in all the ships 
the carpenter’s hammer and the 
sailmaker’s needle going from morn- 
ing to night—the Oommodore 
in painful impatience overlooked 
these necessary but ill-timed  la- 
bours, counting the days till he 
could set sail. It was “near @ 
month” before the Trial was 
ready —a month every day of 
which was paid for by the lives 
of the men, since every day de- 
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layed the p e of Cape Horn, 
the point to which all looked for- 
ward with alarm but too well 
founded. They should have been 
rounding that dangerous head- 
land when they were leaving St. 
Catherine’s, so far behind were 
they. And with hearts full of an- 
xiety, and such fear as brave men 
need not blush to acknowledge, 
they set out at length, on the 18th 
of January, from the bot half- 
friendly port. Twenty-eight graves 
at St. COatherine’s had been fill- 
ed from the Centurion’s crew 
alone, and yet ninety-six sick 
were mournfully re-embarked to 
take their chances upon the bitter 
seas. The Commodore, however, 
was fully aware of the dangers he 
was about to encounter, and pre- 
pared for them with characteristic 
prudence. In case of misadventure 
happening to one, each ship had 
its distinct instructions. There 
was a trysting-place at St. Julian; 
another at the island of our Lady of 
Succour— much-needed patroness ; 
another at Juan Fernandez, an isle 
which romance had already made 
her own. In the landlocked waters 
at St. Catherine’s the little coun- 
cil of commanders calmly looked 
the facts in the face and braced 
themselves to their work. Then 
they went forward with their 
lives in their hands, The story 
sounds more like that of a blind 
man groping his precarious way 
through a district full of snares 
and pitfalls, than of a daring 
British squadron traversing the sub- 
ject seas. They went on sounding 
at every step; casting the lead, 
sometimes into measureless depths 
of ocean, sometimes in sixty, eighty, 
forty fathoms, the bottom varying 
as the depth did. All along the 
coast of Patagonia they proceeded 
in this cautious way, looking out 
with ever-growing anxiety for the 
worst, which was not yet reached. 
This caution was but half, if even 
so much as half, for themselves; 
they were groping for the good of 
England; -making such _ sketches 
as their skill permitted, rectifying 
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their charts, lighting up the» 
with divine lights of safety 
those who might follow. At, 
Jalian, close to the scene of s 
danger, the Trial is again im: trout 
with those unlucky masts, whi 
are too lofty for the latitude, 
have to be cut and hacked 
mended, while the Oom 
painfully restrains his impatienee, 
and the Chaplain has leisure tofing 
out about the wild horses and wild 
cattle, and the wonders of the lasse 
there first displayed to curious-eyes, 
And then once more the fated 
squadron is under way. Going 
softly @ tdtons, feeling its way, 
ship by ship steals forward with 
a certain solemnity to that. awfah 
strait of Le Maire, which was te 
carry them into the scene of their 
mission. Between the bristling 
coast of Tierra del Fuego and the 
wild rocks of Staten Land lay this 
horrible ghostly passage. In those 
days men had not learned to love 
nature in her grand and gloomy 
aspects; and perhaps it would be 
hard at any time to expect from 
the sailor any enthusiasm of af: 
miration for two awful lines of 
deadly cliff, and the gloomy cham 
nel between them. Tierra del Fu 

the Chaplain tells us, was ‘of @ 
stupendous height, covered every- 
where with snow ;’’ and, on the other 
hand, ‘‘ Staten Land far surpasses 
it in the wildness and horror of ite 
appearance; seeming to be entire 
ly composed of inaccessible rocks, 
without the least mixture of earth 
or mould between them. These 
rocks terminate in a vast number 
of ragged points which spire up te 
a prodigious height, and are »all 
of them covered with everlasting 
snow. The points themselves ate’ 
on every side surrounded with 
frightful precipices, and often over- 
hang in a most astonishing manners 
and the hills which bear them are 
generally separated from each other 
by varrow clefts, which appear a3 
if the country bad been frequents 
ly rent by earthquakes; for thesd 
chasms are nearly perpendicular, 
and extend through the substance 
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ofthe main rocks almost to their 
bottoms; so that nothing 
gould be imagined more savage 
and gloomy than the whole aspect 
of this coast.” 
‘Had this description been writ- 
ten to-day, no doubt the voyager 
would have found a certain en- 
thusiasm for this grand by-way 
through the seas. He would have 
discovered lights about it, and re- 
fections unseen by the anxious prac- 
tical eye of the eighteenth century. 
But we doubt whether Art itself 
could have made a more effective 
int than the contrast of this sul- 
lon awful passege through which 
the silent ships sped breathless, 
the little Trial leading the way 
with the supposed brightness 
beyond, to which the mariners 
looked forward, seeing through 
those gloomy portals of rock only 
a silvery Pacific Ocean and the 
endiof their enterprise. They held 
their breath, half, perhaps, from 
the shadow of death overhanging 
them in the pinnacles of those 
horrible rocks, but at least as 
much from expectation, feeling at 
last— were but this passage made— 
the grand difficulties surmounted, 
and their work within reach of 
their hand. ‘‘ We presumed we 
had nothing before us from hence 
bat an open sea,” cries the -Chap- 
lain, bursting forth out of the cliff- 
shadows into a short-lived outbreak 
of the prevailing hope, “till we 
arrived on those opulent coasts 
where all our hopes and wishes 
centred. We could not help per- 
suading ourselves that the great- 
est difficulty of our voyage was 
now at an end, and that our most 
sanguine dreams were on the point 
‘of being realised; and hence we 
indulged our imaginations in those 
romantic schemes which the fan- 
cied possession of the Chilian gold 
and Peruvian silver might be con- 
ceived to inspire.’ The morning 
was lovely, bright, and mild—the 
finest day they had seen since they 
left. England,—the sun, no doubt, 
blazing upon the snow—though 
that is not a point which the 
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Chaplain thinks worth mentioning. 
There was a ‘brisk breeze, which 
hurried them through the dreaded 
passage in about two hours, 1 
it was between seven and 
leagues in length. And the hearts 
of the anxious Commodore and hig 
men rose within them. Surely 
here was fortune smiling upon 
them at last ! » wii 
Alas! it was only now they were 
upon the dreaded Cape, their terror 
throughout their voyage. | Instead 
of proving, as they hoped, a. gate+ 
way into the soft Pacific, the wild 
channel was but the avenue’ to 
destruction, ‘The day of our pas+ 
sage was the last cheerful day that 
the greatest part of us would ever 
live to enjoy,” says the Chaplain, 
mournfully; and it is here that 
the tragic interest of his narrative 
begins. Before they were well out 
of the shadow of the rocks, the 
terrible truth burst upon them; 
The blue sky darkened over; the 
wind changed, the tide turned 
‘‘ furiously,” says the historian. «A 
violent current (he can use no 
milder words), aided by the “ fieree- 
ness and constancy of the westerly 
winds,” drove them to eastward, 
For forty days, almost without 
intermission, they were driven and 
tossed, playthings of the waters, up 
and down in miserable zigzags, 
about the awful Oape; now men- 
aced by “ mountainous waves,” any 
one of which, had it broken fairly 
over them, would have sent. them 
to the bottom; now daslied almost 
to pieces by the rolling of the ship 
—their sails torn off by the winds, 
split by the frost—their rigging 
covered with ice, their bodies be 
numbed and disabled by the cold. 
Sometimes a fog came on; and the 
Commodore, himself straggling for 
bare life, fired forlorn — every 
half-hour,—flashes of despair to 
keep the perishing ships together. 
Yet all this time, in the height, of 
their misery, there still lingered 
cheerful assurance of hope, Ad- 
cording to all they knew, they had 
been making their way «steadily 
towards the Pacific. It could not 








but be near at hand,.and their toils 
near a close. And with every day 
of storm the longing for that sea of 
for those isles and ‘‘ opulent 
coasts,” must have grown on the 
weary crews, who, any hour, any 
moment—so they thought—might 
suddenly glide into the rippling 
waters and sunny calm. It may 
be supposed, accordingly, what was 
the consternation of the sailors, 
thus strained to the supreme strug- 
, when they found that they 
been betrayed by an insidious 
current completely out of their 
course, and saw once more the awful 
rocks of Tierra del Fnego frowning 
out of the mists upon their lee. 
Before this time scurvy, most 
dreaded of all the dangers of a long 
sea-voyage, had made its fatal ap- 
pearance among them. With their 
feeble old pensioners and rapidly 
made up crews, sickness had been 
rife in the ships from the very be- 
ginning of the voyage; snd it is 
evident that Anson’s good sense and 
good feeling had forestalled sanitary 
science so far as to do all that was 
possible for the ventilation and 
eleanliness of his crowded vessel. 
So early as November the sickly 
condition of the crews and the want 
of air between the decks had been 
reported to him; and by the time 
they arrived at St. Catherine’s it 
was found necessary to give the 
QGenturion a ‘thorough cleansing, 
smoking it between the decks, and 
after all, washing every part well 
with vinegar,’—a precaution made 
needful ‘by the ‘‘noisome stench ” 
and vermin, which had become “ in- 
tolerably offensive.” This being so 
when things went comparatively 
well, it may be imagined what these 
decks must have got to be when 
every comfort and almost every 
hope had abandoned the unhappy 
mass of suffering men, drenched 
with salt water, frozen with cold, 
worn with continual labour, who 
flung themselves upon them to die. 
During their terrible beatings about 
Gape Horn, the scurvy took stronger 
and stronger hold upon them. In 
April they lost forty-three men 
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from it on board the Centurion 
alone; in May double» that nom- 
ber; in June, before they reached 
Juan Fernandez, “the disease ex- 
tended itself so prodigionsly~ 
after the loss of about two h 

men, we could not at last muster 
more than six foremast men ina 
watch capable of duty.” The offi- 
cers themselves (and, still more re- 
markably, the officers’ servants) 
seem to have escaped the attacks of 
this disease, fortified either by the 
tremendous burden of respousibility, 
or by that enrious force of high 
spirit and finer mettle which carries 
so many absolutely weaker «men 
through the perils which slay the 
strongest. Our Chaplain records the 
characteristics of the disease with 
that grave and calm simplicity 
which distinguishes his style, reveal- 
ing its full horrors, yet never dwell- 
ing unduly on them. Some of its 
victims, he describes, lay in their 
hammocks eating and drinking, ‘in 
cheerful spirits, and with vigorous 
voices; yet in a moment, if but 
moved from one place to another, 
still in their hammocks, died outof 
hand, all vital energy being gone 
from them. Some who thought 
themselves still able for an attempt 
at duty would fall down and die 
among their comrades on attempting 
a stronger pull or more vigorous 
strain than usual. Every day, while 
winds and waves, roaring and 
threatening round, held over the 
whole shipload another kind of 
death, must the dim-eyed mariners 
with failing strength and sinking 
spirit have gathered to the funeral 
of their dead. By this time their 
companion ships had all disap- 
peared, and the Centurion alone, 
with its sick and. dying, tossed 
about almost at the will of the 
waves upon that desolate sea. At 
last there came a moment when, 
destruction being imminent, “the 
master and myself,” our brave 
Chaplain, undertook the manage 
ment of the helm, while every avail- 
able soul on board set to work to 
repair and set the sails and secure 
the masts, to take advantage once 
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more in desperation of a favourable 
changeof wind. This was their last 
storm; but not even then were the 
troubles of this terrible voyage at 
an end. They missed Juan Fer- 
nandez by one of those mistakes 
which come in with bewildering 
certainty at such moments of des- 
peration to enhance all sufferings. 
“The Commodore himself was 
strongly persuaded that he saw it,” 
bat, overpowered by the scepticism 
of his officers, changed his course in 
over-precaution. Then at last the 
high hearts of the expedition gave 
way. The water was failing, to add 
to all the rest; men were dying 
five and six every day. “A general 
dejection prevailed among us,” 
says the historian. It was at this 
moment, when hope and heart were 
wellnigh gone, that the island of 
their hopes, all smiling in the sul- 
len seas, with soft woods and grassy 
slopes and sweet streams of run- 
ning water, suddenly burst like a 
glimpse of paradise upon their 
hungering eyes. 

Nothing can be more touching 
than the sober, simple story, as it 
describes this deliverance out of 
despair. The feeble creatures, to 
whom water had become the first 
of luxuries, hastened on deck as 
fast as their tottering limbs would 
carry them, to gaze with eyes 
athirst at a great cascade of living 
water flinging itself, with the wan- 
tonness of nature, over a rock a 
hundred feet high into the sea. 
The first boat sent on shore brought 
back heaps of grass, having no time 
to search for better vegetables. 
The spectre crew were four hours 
at work, with the assistance of all 
the ghosts from below who could 
keep their feeble legs, to raise the 
cable, when it was necessary to 
change their anchorage, and could 
not manage it with all their united 
strength. But yet the haven was 
reached, the tempest over for the 
moment. The ship had but settled 
to. her moorings when a tiny sail 
bore bravely up upon the newly 
arrived, and proved to be the Trial, 
valorous little sloop, which had 
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held its own against all the dangers 
encountered by the Centurion, and 
now found its way to the trysting- 
place, with only its captain, lieu- 
tenant, and three men able to stand 
by the sails. A fortnight later, 
some of the sailors, gazing out from 
a height upon the sea, saw, or fan- 
cied they saw, another sail faintly 
beating about the horizon. In five 
days more it appeared again, mak- 
ing feeble futile attempts to enter the 
safe shelter in which Anscn lay. 
The watchful Oommodore sent out 
instant help, risking his boats and 
refreshed convalescent men to save 
his consort, and by this timely help 
kept them alive, until, after three 
weeks or more of fruitless attempts, 
the Gloucester at last got into the 
bay, having lost three-fourths of 
her crew. Three weatherbeaten 
hulks, with torn sails and broken 
masts ; three groups of worn-out men 
escaped as from the dead, looked 
each other in the face in this lull 
of fate. With the whisper of the 
soft woods in their ears, and deli- 
cious noise and tinkle of running 
water, instead of the roaring of the 
winds and the sea, what salutations, 
from the edge of the grave, must 
have been theirs! The brave Oom- 
modore set to work, without the 
loss of an hour, to remove the sick 
to shore: not a man among them 
laboured harder than he, the leader, 
and his officers followed his exam- 
ple, — or unwillingly. From 
one vessel after another the help- 
less and suffering were landed, to 
be healed and soothed ont of their 
miseries, Green things of better 
quality than grass, and fresh fish, and 
flesh of goats, and new-made bre. 
consoled the worn-out wretches, 

rest stole into the souls of the almost 
lost. Anson for his own part, with 
a touch of sentiment which 

out of the utter silence in which he 
is content to leave himself, witha 
power beyond that of words, chose 
for himself an idyllic resting-place 
in this moment of repose. 


“T despair of conveying an adequate 
idea of its beauty,” says our Chaplain, 





—who, let us hope, shared it with his 
master, ‘The piece of ground that he 
chose was a small lawn that lay on a 
little ascent, at the distance of about 
half a mile from the sea, In the front 
of his tent there was a large avenue 
cut through the woods to the seaside, 
which, sloping to the water with a gentle 
descent, opened a prospect of the bay 
and the ships at anchor. This lawn was 
screened behind by a tall wood of myr- 
tle, sweeping round it in the form of a 

tre. . . . There were, besides, 
two streams of crystal water which ran 
on the right and left of the tent, within 
one hundred yards’ distance, and were 
shaded by the trees which skirted the 
lawn on either side.” 


He thinks some faint idea of 
“the elegance of this situation” 
may be gleaned from a print which, 
unfortunately, is not to be found 
in the edition before us. A certain 
suppressed poetry of mind must have 
been in the man who, after such 
desperate encounter with primitive 
dangers, pitched his lonely tent 
between those running rills, with 
the bay and his ships at anchor 
softly framed at his feet by the 
sweet myrtle boughs, Does not 
the reader hear the sudden hush in 
the stormy strain,— 


** A sound as of a hidden brook, 
In the leafy month of June” ? 


With what a profound harmony 
does this momentary vision of re- 
pose and tender quiet fall into the 
tale, all ajar with the danger of 
warring winds and waves! 

While Anson was drawing this 
breath of tranquillity and health, 
and taking up again, undismayed, 
the thread of his plans against 
the enemy, the other admiral, Ver- 
non, with his splendid fleet and 
armament, had collapsed all into 
nothing. Long before, indeed, in 
April, while dauntless Anson, with- 
out a thought of turning back 
in his mind, was going through 
his agony round Oape Horn, the 
struggle was over for that rival 
who had outshone, outnumbered, 
and swallowed up his poor little 
expedition. The big fleet which 
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sailed amid the cheers of England 
had beat back, all broken, disgrace 
ed, and discomfited, to Jamaica 
driven miserably away from before 
tire face of that old Spanish fore~ 
shadowing of a grim Sebastopol: 
known as Carthagena—ere onr little 
squadron painfully got itself 
ther in the bay of Juan Fernandez: 
Our Commodore, of course, could 
know nothing of that disaster, and, 
indeed was still pondering in his 
mind how even yet, even now, his 
ragged shipwrecked band might 
carry something home to balance 
the conquests of those rustling 
gallants. Never could a greater 
contrast have been; and it. was 
well for England that the~ chief 
seaman of so critical an age was 
not poor popular Vernon recrimix 
nating with his General at Jamaica 
but Anson, musing alone on the 
island lawn, just out of the jaws of 
death, planning a thousand daring 
adventures, with his eyes fixed. om 
the deceitful quiet of that South 
ern Sea. 
And to carry out the other part 
of his character, it is evident that 
the Chaplain-secretary—who must 
by this time have grown to be@ 
stout sailor, with clear eyes of his 
own and a modest courageous soul 
—got little rest even in this interval 
of repose. He has scaree drawn 
breath from his tragic © narrativey 
and still labours at his breast with 
a@ suppressed passion, when he ‘is 
about again, setting down his 
master’s distinct seamanlike in- 
structions, topographical account 
of the island, and guide to mari- 
ners. As Anson groped along the 
unknown coast, coming up to the 
climax of tempest which drove 
soundings out of the level of pos- 
sibilities, so now. he surveys the 
rocks and inlets about his island, 
indicating where the British cruiser 
may and may not attempt to anchor, 
and settling once for all in 
numbers where that isle of Safety 
is to be found. A mistake in re 
spect to this had cost him. seventy 
men—but never English sea-captain 
should pay so dearly again for the 
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knowledge, if the Commodore and 
the Obhaplain could prevent it. 
Thus the two set to work for their 
country as soon as they had got 
their sick on shore, and were at 
liberty for a stroke of independent 
toil. How they found a goat with 
its ears slit, one of Alexander Sel- 
kirk’s flock, our Chaplain tells us 
by the way; and Orusoe with his 
umbrella seems to come out of the 
woods as he speaks, and give a 
friendly nod to the narrator. For 
it is not the first time we have 
seen Juan Fernandez, or found it 
a shelter from the tempest. The 
reader pauses over the halcyon mo- 
ment, almost longing to believe 
that it is a community of Crusoes 
that have now got possession of 
the isle, and that there, on the soft 
lawn between the brooks, the seaman 
will stay and forget his toils. Vain 
fancy! there where he sits, intent 
upon the distant bay and the ships 
at anchor, it is how to get at his 
work again, how to resume those 
toils, how to plunge once more 
into conflict with seas and Span- 
iards, rich galleons and prying 
guarda-costas—that is all the bur- 
den of his thoughts. 

The reckoning which remained 
to be made, however, when the suf- 
ferers came to life again, and the 
ghastly death-angel departed from 
hovering over the ships, was enough 
to discourage the stoutest heart. 
Two hundred and ninety-two men 
had died out of the Ocenturion 
alone since the commencement of 
the voyage; the Gloncester, though 
a smaller ship, had lost an equal 
number; the Trial, about half of 
her crew. Out of fifty pensioners 
and seventy-nine marines on board 
the Centurion, only four of the one 
and eleven of the other survived, 
Every pensioner on board the Glou- 
cester had perished; and of forty- 
eight marines only two remained. 
Thas the forebodings of the Oom- 
modore, and of the helpless veter- 
ans themselves, and of reason, if 
the authorities had cared anything 
about reason, were fully. carried 
out. The three ships had» started 
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from England with nine hundred 
and sixty-one men on board 
all. that they could now master 
among them was three hundred 
and thirty-five; “a number greatly 
insufficient for manning the Cen- 
turion alone,” says the Chaplain, 
with dejection, ‘and barely capa- 
ble of navigating all the three 
with the utmost exertion of their 
strength and vigour.” <A chill of 
bitter discouragement — evidently 
overwhelmed the steadfast heart: of 
the Commodore as he numbered 
his remnant. A Spanish squad- 
ron was out in search of him, he 
knew; and “however contempti- 
ble the ships and sailors of this 
part. of the world may have been 
generally esteemed,” says the histo- 
rian, with a quaint mixture of na- 
tional arrogance and self-pity, “it 
was scarcely possible for anything 
bearing the name of a ship of foree, 
to be feebler and less considerable 
than ourselves.” This was one 
very gloomy side of the question; 
but, on the other hand, there was 
the galling thought of the Span- 
ish crow of triumph which should 
ring through all the seas should 
the English allow themselves to 
be driven home without striking 
a blow. “This was a subject on 
which we had reason to imagine 
the Spanish ostentation would. re- 
markably exert itself,” our Ohap+ 
lain adds, stung by the thought; 
and yet, what was to be done under 
the frightful complication of ¢ir- 
cumstances? To make a snatch at 
“what few prizes we could pick up 
at sea,” and get to Panama, where it 
would be better to be beholden to 
Vernon, no doubt triumphant by 
this time, for reinforcements, than 
to fail,—this would seem to have 
been the plan which formed itself 
in the Commodore’s mind as he 
counted his men ;—not altogether a 
cheerful conclusion, and yet the 
only practicable thing to do. 

The first part of this programme, 
at least, was carried out at once. 
It was the middle of June when 
Anson arrived at his island in the 
condition we have described. On 








the 8th of September; the Centu- 
rion having just got herself clean- 
ed and mended, a sail appeared 
on the horizon, which, after some 
doubt, the keen nautical eyes watch- 
ing from their point of observution 
decided to be a Spaniard. ‘“ We 
immediately got all our hands on 
board, set up our rigging, bent our 
sails,” and by five in the afternoon 
got out, notwithstanding want of 
wind, to sea; resolute, in the very 
fury of dejection, not to let an op- 
portunity slip. The opportunity 
turned out to be a Spanish mer- 
chantman, laden with a miscellane- 
ous cargo, which yielded with trem- 
bling and dismay, being totally un- 
armed and helpless, at the first sum- 
mons. Besides her sugar and cot- 
ton,—peaceful commodities, which 
were not important to our sailors,— 
they found what they liked better— 
“seven trunks of wrought plate, 
and twenty-three serons of dollars, 
each weighing upwards of two hun- 
dred pounds avoirdupois.” No 
contemptible prize. The Spaniards, 
with their heads full of the awful 
tradition of the Buccaneers, awaited 
with horror the will of their cap- 
tors; and when ovr noble first- 
lieutenant went on board of them, 
with his lace tarnished by a hun- 
dred storms, and the jine fleur of 
courtesy which no storm can tar- 
nish, the terrified crowd could but 
gasp and gaze upon this nautical 
engel, not able to believe that such 
beautiful politeness, such mercy 
and goodwill, could be true. The 
ietters found in the prize put an 
end, however, to any hope Anson 
might have formed of help from 
his brother adiniral—a hope which 
had already blossomed out into 
various great projects, such as 
that.of capturing Panama, “ which 
would have given to the British 
nation the possession of the isth- 
mus, whereby we should have been 
in effect masters of all the treasures 
of Peru.” The astourding news 
that Vernon’s expedition had fail- 
ed, no doubt acted two ways upon 
the valiant Commodore. It left 
him beyond hope of any help, and 
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at the same time it left him 

ly free to follow his own arom 
stung by the double necessity: 6 
silencing the Spaniard. It wag 
fortunate that with such newg 
came the wonderful stimulus of the 
prize to give everybody courage; 
They ascertained, at the same 

the destruction of the squadron sent 
out to look for them, and that they 
were comparatively safe in the seat 
of which they had taken possession, 
With this consolation, towing the 
big captive ship and her Goud 
loons, the Centurion went back to 
her expectant comrades in the bay 
to revive their hearts. “And now 
the spirits of our people bei 
greatly raised, and their deepal 
ency dissipated by this earnest of 
success, they forgot all their past 
distresses, resumed their wonted 
alacrity, and laboured indefatigably 
in completing our water, receiving 
our lumber, and in preparing to 
take our farewell of the island.” 
The Gloucester was sent out “to 
cruise off the highland of Paita,” 
and keep watch lest another Span- 
ish expedition might be despatched 
from Oallao to hunt the English, 
The Trial had already gone off 
“the very next morning” after the 
Oommodore’s arrival, to look out 
for further prizes; and on the 19th 
of September, about three months 
after her forlorn entrance into that 
island bay, the Centurion spread 
out her cloudy wings once more, 
and plunged forth, a wild yet law- 
fal reiver—big, splendid, magnani- 
mous bird of prey—into these 
wealthy seas. 

For some time after the story is 
but a record of prizes; eager sea- 
men’s eyes intent on the horizon 
for a sail; flash and swoop of the 
great half-manned ship upon the 
trembling Spaniard; anxious inves- 
tigation after doubloons; — 
ed, ineredible mercy and kin 
to the captives. Soon the Trial had 
her spell of conquest too—“ one of 
the largest merchantmen employed 
in those seas,” thoogh or 
with but £5000 of silver on ; 
This seems, however, to have cos¢ 
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the brave little ship her own life, 
which the reader grieves to learn 
as if she had been a living creature, 
Dismasted, leaking, crazy, parting 
at every timber, the little conqueror 
of the seas had to be committed to 
them like so many of her crew, her 
men watching by her in the prize 
they had just secured, no doubt 
with heavy hearts and a certain 
half religious solemnity, till the 
dead ship went down in the ocean 
she had breasted so long. But the 
Commodore had no time to dally 
by the grave of either man or sloop. 
The next prize had but £170 of 
money in her, which was a disap- 
pointment; and her goods, though 
valuable, were useless to her cap- 
tors; though, indeed, our Chaplain 
piously reflects,—‘ though we could 
make no profit thereby ourselves, 
it was some satisfaction to us to 
consider that it was so much really 
lost to the enemy, and that the de- 
spoiling them was no contemptible 
branch of that service in which we 
were now employed by our coun- 
try.” 


Soon, however, a larger enter- 
prise dawned upon the little fleet, 
for fleet it gradually became as prize 
after prize was added to the Oom- 


modore’s train. Lieutenant Brett, 


sent on with the ship’s barge and. 


pinnace to seize a flying sail, 
brought news of treasure at the 
little town of Paita close by, where 
some escaped vessel had carried in- 
formation that the English were at 
hand, and set the whole coast a- 
tremble. The governor was about 
to remove the treasure, and there 
was no time to be lost. In every 
point of view the opportunity was 
tempting; the place was poorly de- 
fended and near at hand; the 
sailors were eager for conquest; a 
swift-sailing vessel, which the heavy 
old Centurion conld never hope 
to cope with afoot, was about to 
leave the harbour with specie, and 
must be caught, if at all, in port. 
-And, to crown all, there was here an 
opportunity of getting rid of the 
prisoners, an inconvenient and un- 
safe cargo, numbering half as many 
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as their captors. Among them were 
three women—a mother, with two 
beautiful daughters—whom Anson 
treated with the most chivalrous 
respect, to the utter amazement of 
their fellow-captives,— but whom, 
no doubt, he was very glad to get 
rid of at the earliest opportunity. 
That very night, the Coudinailees 
being little fond of delay, the 
expedition bore down upon Paita; 
and Lieutenant Brett, onee more in 
his boats, set out by ten o’clock in 
the darkness to the work of con- 
quest. The boats’ crews steered into 
the harbour of the sleeping town 
with all that air of frolic which 
English man-of-war’s-men carry 
into the most desperate encounters. 
“The shouts and clamour of three- 
score sailors who had been confined 
so long on shipboard, and were now 
for the first time on shore in an 
enemy’s country, joyous as. they 
always are when they land, and 
animated besides, in the present 
case, with the hopes of an immense 
pillage ; the huzzas, I say,” cries our 
Chaplain, himself a little excited, 
“of this spirited detachment, joined 
with the noise of their drums, and 
favoured by the night, had aug- 
mented their number in the opinion 
of the enemy to at Jeast three hun- 
dred.” The whole affair passed over 
almost as bloodlessly as any other 
frolic. The terrified inhabitants fled 
in their nightgear, leaving every- 
thing behind them. And thereupon 
arose such a scene of 

good-natured schoolboy riot as per- 
haps a conquered town never wit- 
nessed befure. While the serious 
work of removing the treasure 
was going on, every man in his dis- 
engaged moments foraged for him- 
self. They found the laced ‘coats 
and hats of the townsfolk in their 
deserted houses, and with the wild 
humour of their class immediately 
seized upon this opportunity’ of 
sport, In the confusion of the night 
—there being, thank heaven, no 
worse outrage, it would seem; to 
turn the faree into a tragedy—the 
rough fellows fluttered about under 
the torch-light in the ‘spoil they 





had won, putting on “ the glittering 
habits” over their own dirty trou- 
sers and jackets, “not forgetting, 
atthe same time, the tye or bag 
wig and laced hat, which were 

erally found with the clothes.” 

me, “not finding men’s clothes 
sufficient to equip themselves,” the 
Chaplain thinks—or, more probab- 
ly, to enhance the effect of the boist- 
erous masquerade—put on women’s 
gowns and petticoats, “ provided 
there was finery enough.” One can 
imagine the strange scene, the gro- 
tesque forms, the horse-laughter and 
shouts of rough merriment, msking 
night hideous. But yet,so far as 
appears, there is no blacker story 
to tell; and aconqneror who only 
lays such pranks before unoffended 

ven is no terrible sight. The 
Spaniards generally, according to 
the account given by our Chaplain, 
had fallen into a mild craze of won- 
der over the innocence of their dar- 
ing invaders. Lieutenant Brett did 
not know his own people as they 
danced about fantastic under his 
wondering eyes, but all the time 


kept a steady watch over them, and 
saw to the swift and sure collection 


of the treasure. Next morning the 
English flag made itself visible on 
the flagstaff of the fort, and the 
Centurion anchored in the bay, re- 
ceiving boat-loads of silver, wealth 
to the full extent of their hopes. 
By this time the fugitives from the 
town, under their fugitive gover- 
nor, had begun to assemble on a 
hill behind, with much demonstra- 
tion of force. They had mustered 
a body of two hundred horse, fully 
equipped, and of imposing appear- 
ance, who consoled themselves by 
parading on the heights, and lend- 
ing the strains of their band to 
amuse the threescore begrimed 
and disguised seamen labouring at 
their ‘work of destruction below, 
but made no attempt to recover 
the town, or stop the transport of 
goods which was going on under 
their very eyes. The concluding 
act in this wild extravaganza had 
a tragical air enough. Having se- 
cured their prisoners in a church, 
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safe and out of the way, the “board: 
ing-party made a conflagration of 
Paita and all her stores—a proceed: 
ing which, as Lord Mahon say 
““ean searcely be defended in cin 
ised war,” and has “ imprinted 
deep blot on the glory of Lord 
Anson’s expedition.” A Spanish 
historian goes so far as to declare 
that it was done without Anson’s 
knowledge, and lui avait fort déplu, 
The courtesies of war, however, are 
a matter above all others ruled by 
the character of the age in which 
that war is made; and Anson's 
historian has already given his 
opinion on the subject—which; no 
doubt, was that of his Commander 
—in a passage we have quoted. 
It is perfectly clear that it never 
occurred to them to consider thé 
property of private individuals 
A bigger or smaller impersonation 
of Spain was all the Commodore 
and his squadron saw in Paita, 
or in the innocent merchant-ships 
they took. To molest Spain was 
their special mission; and to know 
that the goods thus destroyed was 
so much lost to the enemy, was, no 
doubt, once more a pious satisfac- 
tion to the authorities of the expe- 
dition, both secular and ecclesias- 
tical. The Chaplain neither regrets 
nor justifies the firing of the town: 
to him it is clearly a matter of 
course. He is proud to record the 
wonder of the Spaniards over An- 
son’s unparalleled clemency to them- 
selves; and, in a lesser degree, it 
gives him sensible pleasure to téll 
us that but one man of the invaders 
forgot himself so far as to take 
“too large a dose of brandy” dur- 
ing the bloodless sack of the place. 
But the vast bonfire which ‘de- 
stroyed so many houses and for- 
tunes does not touch him at all. 
It is so much loss to the enemy. 
He has no other thought. 

When the Commodore received 
his victorious detachment back 
again with their spoils, leaving the 
unhappy townsfolk free to return 
to the ashes of their dwellings, he 
was not without his own troubles. 
Quarrels arose on the question of 
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the booty, the men who had re- 
mained on board and missed the 
fon. feeling it hard naturally to 
miss the profit as well. This dis- 
turbance was quieted by an. order 
from Anson that all private plunder 
was to be produced and divided, 
which was done accordingly; and 
a curious Rag-fair the decks of the 
old ship must have presented as 
every man’s hoard was displayed. 
When the division had been made, 
the magnanimous Commodore pre- 
sented the actual victors with his 
own share, congratulating them on 
their achievement; and so peace 
was secured, 

The Gloucester, which all this 
time had been cruising on her sta- 
tion, making such prizes as she 
could find for her own hand, with- 
out any share in the glory and 
amusement of this exploit, was en- 
countered shortly after, having laid 
hold of two inconsiderable vessels 
only, though one of them had £7000 
on board. The other was a barge 
laden with cotton in “ jars "—a 
curious kind of package—the crew 
of which professed to be of the 
poorest, yet were found, to the be- 
wilderment of their captors, eating 
pigeon-pie out of silver dishes. 
When, however, the pretended cot- 
ton was looked into—a matter 
which must have been settled at 
once, one would think, the first time 
a jar was lifted—it was discovered 
that the cotton was but a covering 
to a silvery mass of doubloons, 
twelve thousand pounds’ worth of 
them—which must have gone far to 
reconcile the Gloucester to her ab- 
sence from. Paita. Thus the Eng- 
lish adventurers accomplished their 
mission merrily, wind and tide and 
fair weather in their favour, and 
everything granted to them for 
which the British sailor most sighed 
—plenty of prize-money, plenty of 
work, a little fighting, and a little 
danger to sweeten their wellbeing, 
and the consciousness of having 
retrieved their fortune by their own 
endurance, patience, and valour. 

instead of satisfying, did 
but stimulate the Commodore. No 
doubt, with the prick of their com- 
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rades’ defeat at Carthagena so fresh 
in their minds, the destruction .of 
Paita was sweet to them, an svent 
over which no Spaniard could 
glorify himself; and after such a 
feat, the squadron could no } 
content itself with dabbling in 
little prizes and jars of hidden 
treasure. The galleon which had 
flitted across their dreams since 
ever they left England was now 
near enough and sure enough to 
quicken the beating of many a 
heart. It was no longer a mere 
vision of romance—a Oleopatra’s 
galley with Wealth sitting enthron- 
ed on her gorgeous deck—but an 
ascertained certainty, an apple of 
gold just ready to drop into the 
eager mouth. Blessed Indi 
creatures undeniably genuine, h 
actually seen and been on board of 
the glorious vision, and could answer 
for its reality. Once a-year, from 
Manilla to Acapulco, this ship of 
fortune made her way, and there 
was nothing in the world to prevent 
the English sailor from standing in 
across her bows and securing to 
himself her golden delights. On 
this, accordingly, the Commodore 
fixed his eye. As soon as the little 
squadron had come together again, 
and settled into working trim by 
destroying a few prizes, and gene- 
rally shaking itself down, Anson 
directed his course’ towards the 
north, steering for the port of Aca- 
pulco, where he hoped to arrive in 
time to intercept this prize of prizes. 
By this time the expedition num- 
bered five sail, after the destruction 
of the least satisfactory vessels. 
‘Thus they set out again on the 
scarce-known way, sheathing the 
cutlass for the moment, and taking 
to the lead and the pencil. Lieutenant 
Brett—he of the boats, the conquer- 
or of Paita—seems to have n 
the artist of the expedition, as Mr, 
Walter was its historian. It is tan- 
talising not to be able to refer to his 
plates of every headland and bay 
and island that struck the Commo- 
dore’s eye. Full of hopes about the 
galleon, and speculations as to her 
whereabouts, the shi bowled 
clumsily along the wealthy shores 
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of Peru, across the great gulf of 
Panama, doing their duty by their 
country in a more peaceable way 
‘than by the burning of Spanish 
towns and ships—sounding, noting, 
making sure of everything—doing 
asolid spell of work for posterity, 
which represented itself to the 
stout seamen, chiefly, as has been 
remarked, under the shape of the 
British cruiser doing perennial 
battle with imperial Spain. 

We pause, as our historian does, 
for one moment on the way, for 
the sake of those chords of softest 
harmony which nature has taught 
him to strike here and there in the 
midst of the discords, to note the 
island of Quibo—paradisiacal vision 
which burst upon the seaman’s sight 
when once more the monotony of 
the waves had begun to tell on him. 
Not in search of the picturesque, 
but of wood and water, more urgent 
necessities, had the squadron sought 
this second Isle of Rest. ‘ Never 
was such a place for these needful 
purposes,” saysour Chaplain. “The 
trees grow close to the high-water 
mark, and a large rapid stream of 
fresh water runs over the sandy 
beach into the sea;” as if for once 
nature had thrown aside her tricksy 
ways, and soberly provided for her 
sailors’ wants. Nor is the place 
without curiosities: there are pearl 
oysters in heaps along the sea- 
margin, and turtle in such quanti- 
ties that the wanderers carry away 
@ month’s supply, to their much 
comfort and benefit. But these 
material blessings were not ail. 
The Oommodore, while exploring 
the island, came upon something 
which moved him, silent man, to 
us saying nothing about it, as only 
@ poetic soul can be moved. The 
Chaplain speaks as if he had not 
been present at this exploration ; 
and if so, the impression it made 
must have been vivid indeed to 
be thus transmitted to us at sec- 
ond-hand. It was a waterfall they 
saw; and here is Mr. Walter’s pic- 
ture of it, fresh as of yesterday. 
No doubt the same water dashes 
over the same rock unchanged at 
this moment, thongh the descrip- 


tion has become a thing of the old 
F Atty 


world :— 


“Tt was a river of transparent x 
about forty yards wide, which pi 


down a declivity of near a hundted and 
fifty in length. The channel it fell in 
was very irregular, for it was ¢ 
composed of rock, both its sides aud 
bottom being made up of large detached 
blocks; and by these the course of the 
water was frequently interrupted, for in 
some parts it ran sloping with a 

but uniform motion, while in others it 
tumbled over the ledges of the rocks 
with a perpendicular descent. All the 
neighbourhood of this stream was a fine 
wood, and even the huge masses of rock 
which overhung the water, and which, 
by their various projections, formed the 
inequalities of the channel, were covered 
with lofty forest-trees. Whilst the 
Commodore and those accompanying 
him were attentively viewing this place, 
and were remarking the different blend- 
ings of the water, the rocks, and the 
wood, there came in sight (as if still to 
heighten and animate the prospect). 
prodigious flight of mackaws, bh 
hovering over this spot, and often w 

ing and playing on the wing about it, 
afforded a most brilliant spp 
the glittering of the sun on their vatie- 
gated plumage, so that some of the sp 
tators cannot refrain from a kind of 
transport when they recount the compli- 
cated beauties which occurred in 
extraordinary waterfall.” 


There is something in the -cir- 
cumstantial simplicity of this pie 
ture—a certain sense of novelty in 
the idea of describing such a thing 
as a waterfall] at all, and in the 
suggestion with which it is intro- 
duced—that (in the Oommodore’s 
opinion) “it surpassed . .. . every- 
thing of this kind which human 
art or industry had hitherto pro- 
duced!’’ which is very quaint and 
characteristic, The science of the 
picturesque was a novel science: in 
those days; and perhaps even oar 
Chaplain—though his eye is 80 
clear, and his imagination cannot 
refuse to be moved, even at second- 
hand, by this grand ravine in the 
lonely isle, kept by God for his own 
pleasure up to that. moment—has 
still a lingering belief that Kent 
or Brown, the landscape-gardeners, 
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might yet produce a masterpiece to 
peat tt Such was the fashion of 
his time. 

The squadron then proceeded to 
Acapulco, about the shores of which 
it lingered from January to May, 
fondly imagining for a long time 
that they were in time to intercept 
the galleon, or to snap her up on 
her return voyage. But the gal- 
leon had arrived before Anson 
reached the coast, and was stopped 
in her return by the governor 
ef the place, an uneasy conscious- 
ness of the English sea-lion prowl- 
ing about those lonely waters 
having crept over the Mexican 
shore. When the Commodore had 
at last and reluctantly admitted 
that hope was over, nothing was 
left for it but to turn his back 
npon those “ opulent coasts,” and 
follow his original plan, which was 
to make for the port of Macao on 
the way to England and the civi- 
lised world. It was not a cheerful 
resolution, nor was the voyage a 
cheerful one. The comparative 
calm which they had for so long 
enjoyed, the constant neighbour- 
hood of pleasant isles, where wood 
and water and rest might be had 
when needed, the excitement of 
birning towns and taking prizes, 
had now to be exchanged for a 
dreary voyage across the Pacific, in 
which they had neither experience 
nor information to guide them, but 
had once more to grope their way 
unsustained by any exciting hope. 
The galleon faded like a dream 
from the monotonous sky; weary 
weeks of sea, unbroken by a sail, or 
an islet, or an adventure, followed 
the excitement and variety of their 
cruise, and with the natural effect. 
They bad caleulated on making 
their passage to Ohina, with the 
help of the trade-wind, in about 
two months; but this auxiliary 
failing them, they found them- 
selves with scarcely a fourth part 
of their voyage accomplished when 
seven weary weeks had passed. 
Monotony,; disappointment, and 
privation took heart and courage 
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from the men; and, as a natural 
consequence, notwithstanding all 
their precautions, their abundant 
supply of water, their stock of 
turtle, their anxious attention to 
ventilation and «cleanliness (on 
which the Chaplain specially 
sists—a man before his agé), their 
deadliest enemy, scurvy, again ap+ 
peared among them. By this time 
the prizes had all been sacrificed, 
the survivors of the crews being 
inadequate even to the manning: of 
the two English shi Now, in 
the midst of the dull Pacific, the 
Gloncester’s days were. num 
With sprang masts, starting p 
seamen fainting at the pumps, 

all round them a hopeless horizon, 
waste of sky and sea, with no re- 
fuge hidden in it to encourage them 
to prolong the hopeless struggle 
no other end was ible. In 
August, when already the two 
ships had been for more than three 
months labouring along their weary 
course, the Gloucester, emptied of 
her crew and such of her stores \as 
could be got at, fired off her guns 
solemnly one by one as the fire 
reached them, and went down in 
sullen smoke and dull explosion 
into the sea, the Centurion looking 
sadly on from a distance. ': Henoe- 


forward the Commodore was alone 


on the untracked waste, vexed by 
contrary winds, and ¢alms almost 
as contrary, with a leak in his 

which could not be subdued, 

eight or ten or sometimes twelve 
burials a-day—his few sound men 
failing, and nothing in the shape 
of land yet ‘appearing out of the 
obdurate blank. Over the dull 
level of the seas brooded a dall 
ignorance more trying still. He 
thought they must be driving to 
the leeward of the Ladrone Islands. 
He feared that the eastern coast.of 
Asia would prove the nearest land 
—f coast upon which at that mo- 
ment the monsoon .was at “its 
height, so that the strongest 

would find it impracticable; 

the men kept dying, the water rush- 
ing in. Black despair came upon 
22 
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the sickening crew—when lo! sud- 
denly out of the mists uprose the 
joyful speck of green, which meant 
safety and healing, and the tragic 
strains once more drop into soft 
pastoral breathings of tranquillity 
and rest. 

The isle of consolation this time 
‘was Tinian, one of the Ladrones, a 
weve of fruit and plenty, where 

@ sick speedily came to, and the 
healthy took courage. The place 
was so beautiful that our Chaplain 
here pauses to compliment nature. 
It “did by no means resemble 
an uninhabited and uncultivated 
place,” “he says, “but had much 
more the air of a magnificent 
plantation, where large lawns and 
stately woods had been laid out 
together with great skill, and where 
the whole had been s0 artfully 
combined, and ‘so judiciously adapt- 
ed to the slopes of the hills and 
the ‘inequalities of the ground, as 
to a a most striking effect, 
and to do honour to the invention 
‘of the contriver ’’—a kind of praise 
most quaintly characteristic of the 
eighteenth century. Bread-fruit, 
cocoa-nuts, oranges, and vegetables 
of all kinds—not to speak of herds 
of wild cattle, fowls, end pigs— 
made the island celestial. But it 
is chiefly memorable as the scene 
of a most moving and almost tragic 
accident, which might have been 
the most serious of all they had 
yet encountered. A sudden storm 
came on one night while the Cen- 
turion lay in the bay with less than 
‘half her crew on board, her guns un- 
secured, her shrouds loose, her top- 
masts unrigged, her Commodore and 
‘most. of her officers on shore. In 
the darkness of the sudden tropical 
storm the luckless ship was driven 
out to sea, dragging her anchor ; 
and ‘when the morning broke, not 
a trace of her could the wistful 
sailors see from ‘Tinian as they 
‘strained their anxious eyes over 
‘the desolate ocean. Nothing but 
‘a miserable ‘little Indian boat of 
‘fifteen ‘tons ‘burthen had they left ; 
and the only alternative to the 
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total loss of the Centurion with 
which the deserted could console 
themselves was the idea that she 
might still make her way to Macao 
and save herself if not them. The 
Commodore, not more hopeful in 
reality than his men, put at: least 
a better face upon it. He had 
been ill with seurvy himself, as 
was not wonderful, and had con 
sequently removed to a tent»on 
shore, pitched, according to the 
instinct for the beautiful whieh 
seems to have been in the man, 
on “a most elegant spot.” 

after the first silent chill of dis- 
couragement, his busy brain. found 
out an expedient of escape, . Per. 
haps he believed in the possibili 
of using it, perhaps he only 
that it was necessary at all hazards 
to employ and keep a little hope 
in his five or six score wretches 
abandoned in the lonely seas. His 
proposal was to cut their little 
Indian ship in two, and lengthen 
her to such a size as might make 
it possible for her to embark the 
whole of them. After some hesi- 
tation on the part of the despair 
ing men he got them set to work, 
The smith’s forge was established 
on the shore; one party, with the 
Commodore himself working «first 
among them (since their work was 
the hardest); cut down trees and 
sawed them into planks; another 
party attended to the commissariat. 
They made a little dock for. their 
ship; they made even the bellows 
which were needful for the smith’s 
part of the undertaking. All at 
once the solitary tropical island 
grew into a busy naval building- 
yard — the men working with 
not uncheerful readiness «from 


daybreak till night, filling leafy 
Tinian with sounds of axes.and 


hammers, and stirring shouts -of 
industry. ‘A few days after their 
labours began,van’ incident :oceur- 
red, insignificant to the crowd, but 
which to the Commodore bronght 
the bitterest pang he. had»»yet 
known. <A sail was seen ).on: ithe 
horizon," which the sailors: conolnd- 
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€@ with joy was their ship returning ; 
but as they gazed, a second apparition 
came in sight behind the first, con- 
founding them in their speculations. 
Anson, silent as ever, a man of few 
words, turned his glass upon them, 
and discovered that they were two 
boats. A thrill of despair went 
through his heart. He immediate- 
ly concluded that the Centurion 
had gone to the bottom, and that 
it was the remnant of the surviv- 
ors who were thus making their 
ainful way back to the island. 

e silent man said not a word to 
the eager and curious group around 
him, but turned into his tent and 
faced this last stroke in solitude, 
with such feelings as may be sup- 

osed. “There he passed some 
itter moments in the full belief 
that the ship was lost, and that now 
all his views of further distressing 
the enemy, and of still signalling 
his expedition by some important 
exploit, were at an end.” When, 
however, the Commodore, swallow- 
ing the anguish of disappointment, 
which for the moment hed been too 
much for him, emerged again into 
the daylight, he found the two boats 
which had so disturbed him to be 
but Indian proas passing on some 
indifferent mission of their own, 
and went back to work at his ship- 
building, no doubt with a revul- 
sion of feeling and new vigour in 
his courageous heart. 

Three weeks, however, had come 
and gone, and the work was so far 
advanced that the day of embarka- 
tion in the enlarged vessel had been 
fixed, when one of the men, casting 
a careless eye upon the sea in some 
pause of his work in the sultry after- 
noon, suddenly saw the Centurion 
herself, and no other, bearing down 
upon the island. “The ship! the 
ship!” shouted the discoverer, set- 
ting off at full speed down the hill, 
wild with sudden joy. One yoice 
after another echoed the cry. A 
nimble lieutenant of marines catch- 


ing up the shout, flew with it breath- 


less to the spét where ‘Anson, at 
the'head of his people, was calmly la- 


bouring at his logs, The Cofimo- 
Se Be ede 

rst time,” says our Oha o 
joy broke through the equable and 
unvaried character which he had 
hitherto preserved.” The humbler 
workmen round following ‘his ex- 
ample, flew helter-skelter to the 
beach “in a kind of frenzy,” scarce 
daring to believe their eyes. The 
Centurion, meanwhile, had ed 
having her own troubles for tl 
three weeks, but was here ‘safe ‘and 
sound at ~~ home, Eng- 
land, even nilla galieons and 
distress of the enemy, still practica- 
ble to all. 

After such an adventure, it is but 
natural to suppose that nobody de- 
sired to linger in a spot where danger 
e 80 fe Siem a wa Se ey never 

e completely guar against. 
They made all speed, mcobeainity: 
to get to sea; and after a voyage of 
nearly a month, comparatively with- 
out events, got to the Ohimese 
coast; and with a satisfaction which 
it is easy to realise after a two-years’ 
cruise, interrupted by so many 
moving incidents, found them- 
selves in “an amicable port and a 
civilised country,’’—the port, to wit, 
of Macao, where they found letters 
and news from home for the first 
time since the commencement of 
their voyage, as well as the naval 
stores and other necessities of which 
they were destitute. Did our space 
permit, the story of Anson’s ne- 
gotiations with the authorities, Por- 
tuguese and Ohinese; his humour- 
ous solemn assumption of state; 
the most well-looking of his crew 
dressed up in marine uniform to 
receive a celestial visitor, and all 
the punctilios of a representative 
of his country set up at a moment’s 
notice to impress the Ohihamen 
not only with the importance of 
the visitor, but with the superla- 
tive claims of his nation to instant 
attention and honour—might amuse 
the reader. He had a great deal 
of trouble to get the repairs he 
wanted, and various very solemn 
interviews with the mandarins, to 








whom he gravely pointed out the 
improbability of his men, however 
patient, starving in the midst of 
plenty, while strong enough to 
bi what they wanted; and “to 
is the Oommodore added, that 
if by delay of supplying him with 
provisions, his men should, from 
the impulses of hunger, be obliged 
to turn cannibals, and to prey upon 
their own species, it was easy to 
be foreseen that, independent of 
their friendship to their comrades, 
they would, in point of luxury, 
prefer the plump well-fed Chinese 
to their own emaciated shipmates! ” 
“The first mandarin acquiesced 
in the justice of this reasoning,” 
adds the Ohaplain, with the mild 
inward langh which befits his 
osition. And here, alas! our Chap- 
ain leaves us, getting permission 
from his Commander, along with 
two or three other travel-worn of- 
ficers, to return home by a ship 
which was just leaving the port. 
The cruise and its dangers and ex- 
citements were over, as everybody 
believed; and the Centurion, too, 
as soon as she had got herself 
put in sailing trim, was to follow. 
everybody thought, and so the 
silent Oommodore let them think, 
keeping a close eye upon his stores, 
his repairs, everything necessary 
for the long voyage before him, and 
meanwhile turning his own plans 
over in his deliberate self-sufficing 
mind.. It was only when he had 
left the port, bound, as the world 
supposed, for Batavia.and England, 
with Dutch letters on board for the 
Dutch port, and not a doubt of 
his destination on any mind either 
aboard or ashore, that he called 
his people to him on the qnarter- 
deck, and opened his mind to them. 
That galleon! could they go back 
to England without it, leaving the 
Spaniane to brag of their failure? 
ere they to acknowledge . them- 
selves foiled, and give in, English 
seamen not understanding the mean- 
ing of such words? It had well- 
nigh broken his heart to give it 
up that time when he thought the 
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Centurion lost; and now Batavia 
and the Dutch letters must take 
their chance—the galleon was the 
port to which he was bound. The 
sailors, clustering round to li 
answered, as sailors could not choose 
but answer to such a propositi 

“ with three strenuous ¢ ma 
about went the ship, every soul in 
her walking on air. Hopes, which 
had been abandoned by everybody 
but the Commodore, sprang up 
again in full luxuriance; ‘they 
should yet be repaid the price of 
their fatigues, and should at Jast re- 
turn home enriched with the spoils 
of the enemy.” All the misfortunes 
of their former voyages seem to 
bave died out of the memories of the 
men—not a doubt of their success 
occurred to them. When the Com- 
modore asked for mutton, his stew- 
ard pathetically begged leave of his 
honour to keep the two sheep which 
were left for the entertainment of 
the general of the galleons. This 
time the crew, as one man, felt con- 
vinced they could not fail. 

Nor did they, The doomed gal- 
leon approached from among the 
islands serenely unconscious of 
the weather-beaten man-o’-war that 
waited for her. Even when she per- 
ceived her enemy advancing, with 
short-lived courage she advanced 
upon him, trusting in her great- 
er size and more numerous guns 
and men. It is needless to re- 
peat the particulars of the usnal 
story. In about two hours’ time 
the big Spaniard struck her flag. 
The Commodore reappeared, to the 
amazement of the Chinese, within 
three months of his leaving, in the 
port of Macao, with a prize 
as big again as his own ship; twice 
his own number of men kept fast, 
with such mercifulness as was pos- 
sible, in the Oenturion’s hold; and 
such masses of virgin silver and 
heaps of shining pieces-of-eight as 
the imagination refuses to on, 
making a moonlight splendour in 


‘the old Oenturion’s lockers, At 


last he had done the. piece of work 
he had set his heart of—-so much 
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against Oarthagena, so much to 
stup the Spaniard’s bragging mouth. 
And now our sailor had the heart 
to go home. 

The total amount of treasure 
taken altogether by the Centurion 
amounted to £400,000, “ indepen- 
dent,” adds the historian, eager to 
make his hero’s full merits clear, 
“of the ships and merchandise 
which she either burnt or destroyed, 
and which, by the most reasonable 
estimation, could not amount to so 
little as £600,000 more; so that 
the whole damage done the enemy 
by our squadron did doubtless ex- 
ceed a million sterling. To which 
if there be added the great expense 
of the Court of Spain in fitting out 
Pizarro, and in paying the addition- 
al charges in America incurred on 
our account, together with the loss 
of one man-of-war, the total of all 
these articles will be a most ex- 
orbitant sum, and is the strongest 
conviction of the utility of this 
expedition, which, with all its nu- 
merous disadvantages, did yet prove 
so extremely prejudicial to the ene- 
my.” With this utterance of calm 
exultation the Chaplain winds up 
the extraordinary tale. And sure- 
ly, though we may have changed 
our minds a little about the Chris- 
tian duty of being thus “ prejudi- 
cial to the enemy,” there never 
was a story of wholesale plunder 
and destruction more splendidly 
relieved by those qualities which 
are among the highest possessed by 
human nature, and which the one 
thing most fatal to humanity, war, 
has ever had most share in calling 
out —dauntiess courage —steadfast- 
ness beyond compare — patience, 
devotion, Joyalty—a dutiful and 
unhesitating obedience in the face 
of every difficulty—a noble, silent, 
magnanimous reign of one man 
over his fellows. Be the object 
what it might, such a narrative 
could not but move the hearts of 
men ; and the object, as Anson saw 
it, was, by his lights, one of the 
purest. principles of patriotism— 
to magnify, glorify, and enrich his 
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country—to make the very name 
of her a terror and power—to make 
her feared by the greatness of the 


pains she could ‘inflict, yet loved 
for the un leled mercy ‘she 
could extend. Such was 


inarticulate, and never put into 
words; bat written in fire ‘and 
flame, in panic-stricken and 

hearts, along all the shores of that 


Southern Sea. The galleon and ‘its 


ingots were necessities of the work 
—the garment of fact and potential 
secondary impulse which are indis- 
som ty < uman action, but not 
its pervading motive, nor anything 
but a big shadow upon ‘its simple 
aie — ata 

The fine climax of the story— 
the sudden, silent, swoop into the 
Southern Seas, and stroke as of fate 
upon the long-dreamed-of vietim— 
is told with less picturesque effect 
than the other part of the voyage. 
We miss our Chaplain’s eye, which 
was ever open to those details 
which make up 4 . “Time 
does not permit us to follow him 
into his more philosophical chapters 
—not even into the story of the gal- 
oe itself, and all a 
observed upon its yearly voyage; 
or his grave survey of the effects 
which might and ought to have 
followed had the squadron but 
started a little earlier. The only 
other quotation we shall make is 
one interesting only as est ton | 
what a strange sarcasm a h 
aetna make out of words ae 
in the most perfect gra 
good faith. The vote © aie 
ing the probable results of his 
Commodore's generous treatment of 
the Spanish captives :—* Nor let it 
be imagined,” he says, “ that the 
impressions which the Spaniards 
thus received to our advantage ‘is 
a matter of small import; for, not to 
mention several of our coun 
who have already felt the good 
effects of these pre the 
Spaniards are @ nation whose 
opinion of us is doubtless of more 

wence than that of all the 


world besides!” Strange whirligig 
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of time which brings about so many 
revenges! Whatever the future may 
be which remains for this extraor- 
dinary nation, where is there a 
people in the world whose good 
opinion is of so little importance 
now f 

Anson had the gratification of 
bringing at once the news and the 
results of his good fortune to Eng- 
land without being forestalled by 
any flying rumour. In the very 
Channel he escaped, without know- 
ing it, a danger as great as any of 
those he had more painfully sur- 
mounted in the Pacific, having 
sailed through the midst of a 
French fleet in a fog, which con- 
cealed him from them, with all his 
dollars on board. ‘Anson is re- 
tarned with vast fortune,” writes 
Horace Walpole in June 1744, 
‘‘ He has brought the Acapulco ship 
into Portsmouth, and its treasure 
is computed at five hundred thou- 
sand pounds.” The latter circum- 
stance, however, is a mistake: 
Anson sold his galleon at Macao, 
and came home in the Centurion, 
valiant old hulk, the only one 
which had survived the cruise. 

It is very strange, after the clear 
revelation of this man which has 
come to us among the waves and 
seas, to find him disappear the mo- 
ment he touches English ground. 
If it is the want of our Chaplain, 
whose office in nature it was to 
elucidate his silent Commodore, or 
if it is that his work was done, and 
humanity had henceforth no need 
of him, it is hard to tell; but the 
fact is very clear that he disap- 
pears forthwith from all knowledge 
of man. True, he won a victory 
over the French three years after, 
notable enough in its way, and 
was. made a peer, and has left 
honourable Ansons after him to the 

generation. He was even 
promoted to be a Lord of the 
Admiralty ten years later, in which 
capacity Lord Waldegrave reports 
of him, that “‘ Lord Anson, as usual, 
said little;” though it is found 
“he had done everything in his 





power that our fleet might bein 
the best condition.” He held thig 
appointment for a very. short tim 
but seems to have been again call 
to office at a later period. “ He was 
in reality a good sea-officer,” Lord 
Waldegrave says, with a certain fine 
patronage, ‘‘and had gained a con- 
siderable victory over the French 
in the last war” (Cape Horn and 
Paita and the galleon evidently not 
considered worth speaking of!) “ but 
nature had not endowed him with 
those extraordinary abilities which 
had been so liberally granted him 
by the whole nation.” Thus. the 
fine stream of story sinks into the 
mud of contemporary gossip and 
loses itself, gleaming out now and 
then, soiled with the witty insinua- 
tions of that sweet-spoken age, in 
Horace Walpole’s letters. The nar- 
rative of the great sailor's voyage 
is “very silly and contradictory,” 
Horace thinks, jeering nastily at 
our Commodore. Fortunately pos- 
terity, in that as in some other 
things, has not been of Horace’s 
opinion. ‘‘ A real poem in its kind, 
or romance all fact; one of the 
pleasantest little books in the 
world’s library at this date,” says 
Carlyle. A book all reality, full of 
a straightforward occupation with 
its own business, which is one of 
the highest evidences of truth. 

Thus arose, without preface or 
exposition, one of the few men of 
the eighteenth century who had an 
absolute and most distinct piece of 
work to perform in the world, He 
did it, “tas usual, saying little; ” 
and, baving done it, subsided into 
that peaceable obscurity upon which 
even a peerage throws little light. 
The modesty of his exit chimes in 
with our favourite ideal of that 
British sailor whom. England loves. 
There were incompetent admirals 
enough, as there were incompetent 
generals, in his time, Anson alone 
handed down out of one. century 
into another, to Nelson and_ all 
his captains, the old glorious Eng- 
lish tradition of empire over the 
sea, 
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KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 


Ir is a ghastly but a striking pic- 
ture of the battle-field of the Alma 
with which Mr. Kinglake opens his 
third volume. ‘ The breadth of the 
lands and the seas which divided 
this simple Orim Tartary from the 

reat seats of European vice, had 
hitherto defeated the baneful en- 
ergy of those who came ont to prey 
upon armies by selling strong drinks, 
and robbing the dead and the wound- 
ed. Armed and clothed as he stood 
when, receiving his death-wound, he 
heard the last of the din of battle, 
so now the soldier lay. Many had 
been strock in such a manner that 
their limbs were suddenly stiffened, 
and this so fixedly, that, although 
their bodies fell to the ground, their 
hands and arms remained in the 
very posture they chanced to be in 
at the moment of death. This was 
observed, for the most part, in in- 
stances of soldiers who had been on 
the point of firing at the moment 
when they were struck dead; for, 
where this had happened, the man’s 
hands being thrown forward and 
fixed in the attitude required for 
levelling a firelock, they of course 
stretched upwards towards the hea- 
vens when the body fell back upon 
the ground. These upstretched 
arms of dead men were ghastly in 
the eyes of some: others thought 
they could envy the soldier released 
at last from his toil, and encounter- 
ing no moment of interval between 
hard fighting and death,”—(Vol. iii. 
p. 8.) There are touches in this de- 
scription which no one could have 
given who had not gazed on that 
still hillside when the battle, with 
its tumult and its pride, had swept 


y. 

But while the spectator could 
mark the dismal sight, and whilst 
the victors were busy tending the 


wounded, one of the most difficult 
problems presented by the art of 
war had to be decided on by the 
chiefs of the confederate army. 

landing had been effected, a vietory 
had been won; but what step was 
next to be taken? The Russian 
soldiery had disappeared in hasty 
retreat behind the rolling swells of 
ground which lay towards Sebasto- 
pol. Were the victors to stand still 
gazing idly on the empty field? 

With his blood yet fired by the 
battle, and some of his divisions 
fresh and nearly unscathed, Lord 
Raglan was eager to pursue at once, 
but St. Arnaud declined to join. 
The next day, however, the great 
question had to be met. Its terms 
were these: On the Allied right 
wus the sea; two days’ march in 
their front was the north side, of, 
Sebastopol; on their left the great 
road from thence to Simferopol ; 
and beyond it, on the southern 
coast of the Orimea, the deep har- 
bours of Balaklava and Kamiesh, 

Three courses lay before them. 
1, To advance straight to their front 
and storm the intrenchments which 
defended the north side of Sebasto- 
pol. 2. To abandon the enterprise 
should these works be deemed too, 
strong. Or, 8. To secure a good 
harbour, and, basing themselves on 
it, to undertake an attack on. the 
south side of Sebastopol, by aban- 
doning their base on the west coast, 
and marching to the south-east 
across the country, by the Macken- 
zie Heights and the plain ,of 
Tchernaya, to the harbour of Bala- 
klava. 

The first official record of opinion 
on this point is contained in; an 
admirably-written memorandum. by 
Sir John Burgoyne, Chief. Engineer 
of the English army. It is. dated 
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on the 21st September, and submits 
that, 


“Unless some impeding circumstan- 
ces occur, which cannot now be fore- 
seen, the combined armies should at 
once move round to the south side of 
Sebastopol, instead of attacking Fort 
Constantine” (by this the Star Fort on 
the north side is meant), “by which 
the following advantages may be antici- 
pated: (1.) That instead of attacking a 
position naturally strong and of limited 
extent, to which a powerful support will 
be given by Fort Constantine, which is a 
permanent fortification, though by no 
means formidable if insulated, the enemy 
would have to defend a very extensive line, 
divided by valleys, and, from every in- 
formation, very imperfectly, if at all, 
intrenched, and which would probably 
be forced rapidly. (2.) As the advance 
is from the north, our attack will rather 
be expected on that side, and not on the 
south;” 


and proceeds with additional and 
ent reasons for the same course. 
his memorandum was drawn 
up by Sir J. Bargoyne at Lord 
Raglan’s request, and submitted by 
that officer in person to St. Arnaud. 

From the singular and almost 
morbid dislike to discussion upon 
any subject which Lord Raglan 
had, and from the care with which 
he avoided in any official document, 
and even in his private letters, re- 
cording his opinion upon any point, 
it is extremely difficult to ascer- 
tain with certainty the views which 
he actually held at the different 
crises of the campaign. 

There were two men, however, 
who were both, alike from their 
official position and Lord Raglan’s 
appreciation of their characters, in 
his confidence. The one was Sir 
Edmund Lyons, second in command 
of the Black Sea fleet; the other, 
Sir R. Airey, Quartermaster-General 
of the army in the field. The latter 
is alive, and his testimony is that 
of an eyewitness an] a living man. 
The former is dead, but there exists 
& memorandum of a conversation 


held with him, upon the 16th Feb. 
ruary 1856, by Mr. George Loeh, 
This document contains the views 
of both Lord Raglan and Sir §, 
Lyons on two of the most. impor- 
tant events of the campaign, Jt 
was read over and approved by Sir 
Edmund at the time, and was. after. 
wards seen and corroborated by the 
Duke of Newcastle upon a point 
which could scarcely have been 
known to any one but bhitself, and 
was of a peculiar and extraordinary 
nature. 

It is hardly possible to conceive 
any evidence better authenticated 
than this; and accordingly, upon it 
Mr. Kinglake has founded in great 
measure his view of Lord Raglan’s 
opinions on the points of which it 
treats. Of course, in a conversa- 
tion such as that recorded eighteen 
months after the events took place, 
anything like great accuracy. in 
precise dates was not to be ex- 
pected, though upon broad facts, 
such as statements of opinions, its 
evidence would hold as decisive. 

Now in this document it is clearly 


recorded that Lord Raglan at the 


time expressed his opinion to Sir E, 
Lyons that an attack should have 
been made on the north side of Sebas- 
topol immediately after the battle of 
the Alma, and. that he proposed to 
St. Arnaud “ at once to advance on 
the Belbec, cross that river, and 
then assault the forts,’* but that 
the French Commander declined, 
urging, first, that his men were 
tired, and, subsequently, the strength 
of an earthwork thrown up by the 
Russians at the mouth of the river 
Belbec. Discouraged at this view 
of St. Arnaud’s, and fearing for 
the progress of the expedition, 
Lord Raglan seems to have gladly 
accepted, as an alternative plan, 
that submitted by Sir J. Burgoyne; 
and he did this the more readily 
that, as he himself says, he bad 
“always been disposed to consider 
that Sebastopol should be attacked 
on the south side.”—(Lord Raglan 





* Mr. Loch’s Memorandum.—Kinglake, vol. iii. p. 490. 
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to the Duke of Newcastle, 28th 


Sept. 1854. Vol. iii. p. 72.)*  Ulti- 
mately it would seem to have been 
arranged that, as soon as the wound- 
ed were embarked, the whole army 
was to advance direct to the Belbec; 
if, when there, the works in their 
front were found too formidable, 
then the flank march to Balaklava 
and an attack on the south side of 
the town was to be undertaken. 
Thus the progress of the invasion in 
any event was sure. 

On the 21st the French embark- 
ed their wounded, and were ready 
to move on the 22d. But the 
English had far more wounded, 
and a much greater distance to 
transport them. They had _ not 
finished their task till the evening 
of the 22d. On the 23d, then, the 
onward march began. But those 
days of rest were big with the fate 
of thousands. With truth has Mr. 
Kinglake said, ‘*The victory of the 
20th September gave Sebastopol 
to the Allies on condition that they 
would lay instant hands on the prize.” 
While they tended their wounded 
on the banks of the Alma the 
golden opportunity slipped away 
never to return, and the bones of 
an English army now whiten the 
lains of the Chersonese.t Had 


apoleon halted two days after the. 


14th October 1806, Jena would have 
been a common battle! 
On the 28d the Allies slept by 
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the stream of the Katcha, with the 
English light horse in advance on 
the Upper Belbee. On the morn- 
ing of the 24th the united host 
crested the summit of the ridge 
which lay between them and the 
Belbec, and looked down with 
eager gaze on the fair city they had 
come so far to win. 

But instead of moving direct on 
the river in their front, they ob- 
liqued a little to their left, and de- 
scended into the smiling vale of 
the Belbec some way up from its 
mouth. An earthen battery thrown 
up in the left front of the Star 
Fort, which commanded, with three 
guns, at a range of nearly two 
miles, the mouth of that stream, 
caused great dread to fall upon the 
French, and led to this deflee- 
tion. 

And now the decisive moment 
had come. A great and instant 
decision must be made. There 
was no good harbour on this north- 
western coast, where a base of ope- 
rations could be established from 
whence to undertake regular siege 
operations. On the morrow the 
works in the Allied front—the north 
side of Sebastopol—must be storm- 
ed, or the flank march to seek a new 
base on the southern coast must be 
undertaken. 

Let us now see how it fared in 
the Russian camp and city. The 
admirable work of Todleben en- 





* This passage has frequently been quoted as proving that Lord Raglan never 


wished to attack the north side; but this inference is untenable. 


What it proves 





is, that Lord Raglan originally wished to land on the south coast and attack from 
thence; and that when circumstances rendered the north side unassailable to him, 
he willingly reverted to his original military opinion. But, having landed on the 
western coast and won a great victory there, he was too good a soldier willingly to 
throw away its two great fruite—viz.: 1. the power of carrying the north side 
by a short and vigorous attack; and, 2. the power which his position on that side 
gave him of seizing the great Russian line of communications: for when the Allies 
descended the Mackenzie Heights, the power of investing Sebastopol—won by the 
battle of the Alma—passed like a vision from their grasp. 

+ The blame of this delay must, we think (and bere we differ from Mr. Kinglake), 
be equally shared between the French and the English commanders ; for if St. Arnaud 
refused to move on the 20th and 2l1st September, it was Lord Raglan who did.so on 
the 22d, when the French wished to advance. True, the French had, and he had 
not, completed the embarkation of the wounded, but that was no adequate excuse 
in opposition to the great advantages of an immediate move to the front. Had the 
light division, which had suffered most, been left to complete this duty, it would 
have run no risk with the marines in support, and the fleet to retreat to. 
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ables us day by day to follow what 
was passing within the opposing 
lines. With Russian talent, but 
with German accuracy, he has, from 
a Muscovite point of view, traced 
the great story of the defence. On 
the night of the 20th the retreating 
army of Mentschikoff slept on the 
banks of the Katcha, but its com- 
mander pushed on to Sebastopol. 
On the 21st he had intended to 
take up a flanking position between 
the Upper Belbec and the Mac- 
kenzie Heights, where he might 
at once have ‘secured the road to 
Simferopol, his only line of retreat, 
and threatened the flank of the 
Allies operating against the north 
side of Sebastopol. But the report 
of his Engineer that no position 
strong enough to be held with 
hopes of success by a defeated 
army could there be found, caused 
this plan to be ebandoned. All 
hope of defending the north side 
with the army was given up; and 
on the 2ist, the disorganised but 
not dismayed host fell back to the 
north side, was ferried over the 
roadstead, passed through the town, 
and encamped on the high grounds 
beyond. On tke 22d, in spite 
of the opposition of Vice-Admiral 
Korniloff, who wished to sally 
forth, and, with the whole Rus- 
sian fleet, assail that of the French 
and English, it was decided by 
the Russian Commander finally to 
abandon any attempt to contend 
with the Allies on the waters of 
the Black Sea; to sink five line- 
of-battle ships and two frigates 
across the entrance of the road- 
stead of Sebastopol, so as to block 
the way to the Allied fleets; and to 
devote the whole power of the 
navy, not to the sea, but to the 
land—not to assail the hostile 
squadrons, but to defend the 
threatened town. Early on the 
morning of the 23d the ships were 
sunk. The way into the harbour 
was blocked to the Allies, and the 
strength of the 18,000 sailors who 
manned the Black Sea fleet was 
brought to bear.on the land de- 
fences of the town. It was a 
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great resolation, and the credit of 
it belongs to Prince Mentschikog 
alone. al 

Another resolution was at. the. 
same time taken by the Pring, of 
vast moment to the future of the 
war. He determined to  intrngt 
the defence of the town and. its 
dependency of the north side en. 
tirely to its ordinary garrison, .8000 
strong, together with the 18500 
seamen of the fleet, and 2600 ma 
rines—in all, nearly 30,000 armed 
men; and to march with the 
whole field-army on the nj 
of the 24th over the valley of 
the Tchernaya, up the Mackenzie 
Heights, on to the Simferopol 
road, where he would recover his 
communications with the interior 
of Russia, regain 10,000 men has 
tening to his aid from the outlying 
parts of the Crimea, and ultimate- 
ly secure the large reinforcements 
on the march from the Danube, 
From thence he would hang on the 
flank of the Allies, and prevent 
them assaulting the north front by 
the fear of an immediate attack: in 
flank or rear. 

He left in command of the north 
side of Sebastopol, where the at 
tack was expected, Admiral Korni-. 
loff, with a force, principally com- 
posed of sailors landed from the 
fleet and the sunken ships, of 
11,000 men. Admiral Nachimoff 
and General Moller commanded 
respectively the sea and land troops 
who occupied the southern or un- 
threatened side. These forces were 
all in position on the evening of 
the 24th, when the Allies were 
bivouacking on the Belbee. and 
Mentschikoff was departing with the 
field-army. 

Thus it fell out that on the 22d 
—a day on which the Allies, bya 
vigorous advance, might with ease 
have appeared before the north 
side—the Russian army had in de- 
spair abandoned that position as un- 
tenable, while the sailors, who were 
ultimately thrown in for its defence, 
had not yet disembarked from the 
fleet, Bo great but so fleeting was 
the opportunity which fortune 
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threw down on their path! And 
s0 it: will ever be in war—swiftness 
is its great characteristic—the op- 

anity of to-day never recurs 
with the morrow. 

Let us now see what the en- 
gineering defences were, on the 
9th. September, of that north 
side, before which 55,000 victori- 
ous French and English lay, be- 
hind which 11,000 Russian sailors 
stood, and from which the defeated 
Russian field-army, 30,000 strong, 
was hastening away. 

The north side of Sebastopol is 
a triangular peninsula, bounded on 
the north by the sea, on the south 
by the roadstead of Sebastopol, and 
covered on the eastern or land 
side by the Belbee river. Its in- 
terior consists of an elevated pla- 
teau, which slopes gradually up- 
wards towards the banks of the 
Belbec. Beneath its southern and 
south-western edge, on the margin 
ofthe roadstead, lay the sea-forts 
of Constantine and Michael, and 
several large barracks and maga- 
zines. To prevent their being cap- 
tured by an attack in rear, the Star 
Fort, a regular, but weak and di- 
lapidated, octagonal work, had been 
constructed on the summit of the 
plateau overhanging them. As this 
Jateau sloped upwards towards the 

Ibec, it was commanded from 
the higher ground there, and this 
was the direction where the Al- 
lies now lay over against it. An 
attempt to defilade it by raising 
the rampart had failed, from the 
mass of fresh earth heaped up hav- 
ing broken down by its weight 
the. weak scarp which supported 
it, and cast it down into the ditch 
—the defence itself had made a 
breach for the assailants! All the 
efforts of Todleben, the gifted en- 
gineer intrusted with its. care, 
were directed, by throwing up 
slight auxiliary works on its flanks, 
to lap with fire the approaches 
not raked by the guns of the fort, 
and especially two ravines which 
lead up to it from the side of the 
Belbec.. Two batteries were, more- 


over, cast up to the north-west. of 
the fort, to play upon the sea; and 
two or three guns from the shoulder 
of one of these commanded ata 
distant range the mouth of . the 
river. This work it was which 
exercised such.a force on the ima- 
gination of the French. By the 
morning of the 25th there were al- 
together twenty-nine guns mounted, 
the fire of which could be brought 
to bear from the works on the ad- 
vancing columns of the assailants, 
The front exposed to attack was 
about a mile in length, and the de 
fenders, as we have seen, mustered 
about 11,000, The right of the 
position would receive aid from 
the fire of the Russian ships in the 
roadstead, which would also cover 
the retreat of the defenders. 

To attack this position the Allies 
had one immense advantage,—they 
could assai] it at once on two out of 
its three sides, Whilst the land 
armies, 55,000 strong, assailed the 
plateau from the banks of the Belbeo, 
the fleet could throw a pitching fire 
of shells on to its whole sea-front, 
and engage directly Fort Constan- 
tine and the two new earth-batter- 
ies. The trenches which flanked the 
Star Fort on the Russian left were, 
moreover, liable to be taken ir 
reverse by the fire of the fleet; and 
two ravines winding up to the front 
of the Star Fort from the river gave 
cover for a considerable distance to 
the stormers. 

Such was the question which the 
Allies had to decide on the evening 
of the 24th September, but such 
was not the aspect in which it ap- 
peared to them; for if they did not 
know that the whole power of the 
fleet, on the one hand, was directed 
to aid the Jand defence, they were 
equally ignorant, on the other, 
that the field-army had withdrawn 
from the struggle. As it was, how- 
ever, we know that Sir E. Lyons—and 
there is every reason to believe that 
Lord Raglan also—was confident in 
the result of an attack, and eager to 
attempt it. Todleben, the engineer 
who directed the defence, has re- 
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corded his opinion that an attack 
must have successful; and 
Korniloff, the admiral who com- 
manded the defenders, said, on 
repairing to his post, to Oaptain 
Gendre of his staff: “From the 
north side there is no retreat. All 
of us who are there will also find 
our graves. Death does not terrify 
me. Only one thing makes me un- 
easy: if wounded, one cannot de- 
fend one’s self; and to be taken 
prisoner!’’ So absolute was his 
hopelessness that he sent all his staff, 
except one, to the south side, that 
they might not share his fate.* 

It has been urged with great 
ability by Sir John Burgoyne, that 
to incur any serious loss in attacking 
the north side would have been 
unjustifiable, because, if won, it 
would have led to no useful result, 
inasmuch as its capture would not 
have caused the fall of the south 
side, where were all the resources 
of the place; and that the result 
proved this,—becanse after the fall 
of the south side the Allies held 

able possession of it, and de- 
stroyed the docks, though the north 
side remained in the possession of 
the Russians.t 

But a careful examination of the 
facts leads, we think, to an opposite 
conclusion. 1. The capture of the 
south side actually necessitated on 
the part of the Russians the in- 
stant sinking of their whole re- 
maining fleet. 2. The south side 
gently sank down to the water's 
edge from the line of the outer de- 
fences, and thus all the public esta- 
blishments, which were low down, 
lay quite exposed to a distant but 


effectual fire from the north:t Phig 
is proved by the fact that the” Allies 
after its fall made no attempt to 
occupy the lower part of the’ tow, 
permanently, but merely ‘héld’ jt 
militarily, as they would have @éne 
trenches or any other work wnder 
an enemy’s fire. They blew’ ap 
the docks without loss, as 
might have run mines from the 
trenches without loss. The truth 
is, the Russians had no inducement 
to waste ammunition in 
heavily upon the tenantless ‘raing 
of an abandoned town. 8. After 
the capture of the north side, ‘the 
Allies coald at once have occupied 
the Mackenzie Heights and great 
Russian line of communications 
and thus, had the movement taken 
place before Mentschikoff’s ‘flank 
march, have cut off the army within 
from all suecour from withott=if 
after that event, have secured the 
isolation and blockade of the garri- 
son; for the Woronzoff road, whieh 
leads through an _ impracticable 
country along the south coast, ‘in 
many parts open to the fire of the 
fleet, is useless as a means of com- 
munication. § 

The momentous interview which 
took place between the Allied Gom- 
manders on the evening of the 24th, 
was much influenced by the state 
of the French Marshal. As Lord 
Raglan remarked at the time, 8 
Arnaud was dying. His vn 
frame, long racked at intervals wi 
the most agonising pains, was wor 
out,—the hand of death was upon 
him; and though the keen spirit 
still wrestled with the last enemy, 
its vital energy was gone. Under 


a os 





bd eingiene, vol, iii, p. 186. 


+ See 
in the ‘ Times.’ 


ir John Burgoyne’s very able letter of the 4th August 1868, published 


{ The writer was frequently under the fire of the Russian artillery when in the 
south side after the fall of the place, and can speak decisively on this point. “Of 
course it would have been necessary to land the heavy guns from the fléet in order 
to reach, and search out, the south side and the ships, but with the mouth of the 
Katcha now in our power, this could easily have been done. 

§ The writer is well aware that another road leads down from the Aitodar Pass 
upen Tehorgoun; but having frequently ridden over it, he is decidedly of opinion 
that it was practically useless as a military line of communication in the presence 
of a strong force in possession of the Mackenzie ridge. 
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these circumstances we cannot won- 
der that the proposal instantly to 
agsault—when the great risk and 

in loss of that assault. must 
chiefly have fallen on the French— 
was negatived by him; and the 
alternative of making a flank march 
to secure a sure base of operations 
on the southern coast, and thence 
to act against the south side of 
Sebastopol, adopted. Though Mr. 
Kinglake does not say so, we be- 
lieve some of the French staff 
wished this movement to be made 
by the shorter turn of the Inker- 
mann road, which, descending from 
the Allied left, crossed the Tcher- 
naya at its mouth, and ascended 
the plateau where the battle of In- 
kermann was subsequently fought. 
But the result of a reconnaissance 
executed by Lord Cardigan that 
forenoon, had shown that this road 
was carefully guarded, and was, 
moreover, under the fire of the 
shipping at the head of the road- 
pa § This proposal was nega- 
tived, and Sir John Burgoyne’s 
plan of a flank moyement to the 
Simferopol road, and descent by it 
down the Mackenzie Heights to 
the plain of the Tchernaya and 
Balaklava, adopted and fixed for 
the morrow. 

From the position of the armies 
it was the English who were to lead 
and’ Lord Raglan to arrange the 
march ;—and here it may be well 
to remark that, in criticising his 
arrangements, it must be borne in 
mind that the danger actually 
came to threaten from exactly the 
opposite quarter from that which he 
anticipated. He believed the Rus- 


sian army to be in egg and,. 
t 


consequently, that his right flank 
was the point of danger. In reality, 
by the morning of the 25th it had 
passed across his front, and it was 
on his left that the thunder-cloud 
lay, Looking at it from his point 
of view, the great object was to 
gain the spot where the Simferopol 
road crosses the Mackenzie Heights 
With .the least possible delay.. So 
far his right. flank. was in no 
danger, being protected. from any 
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counter-stroke of the Russian army 
on the plateau above Sebastopol by 
the deep bed of the Tchernaya and 
the line of the Mackenzie Heights, 
This point won, his front also was 
secure. The fatal strength of that 
position we had since too much 
reason to know. From this, the 
first step in the movement, the next 
object was to gain, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, the bridge over the Tchernaya 
lying at the foot of those heights, 
and the Fedioukine ridge beyond: 
this opened the entrance to. the 
plain of Balaklava, and up so far 
no opportunity was given for a flank 
attack from a Russian army on the 
platean of the Chersonese. Be 
yond this the risk seemed great, for 
the march on Balaklava must be 
conducted through the open plain 
lying beneath the overhanging posi- 
tion where Mentschikoff was likely 
to be in force, and where Balaklava, 
in the enemy’s hands, lay in front. 
From this it follows that speed was 
the great object to the Mackenzie 
Heights and the Traktir Bridge— 
but from thence care, and readiness 
Jor action at any moment. 

Now it chanced that this 
posed position of affairs was exactly 
inverted during the night of the 
24th September. 
marching from Sebastopol descend- 
ed the steep sides of the Cherso- 
nese, cressed the. Tchernaya at 
Traktir Bridge, and, ascending the 
Mackenzie Heights by the Simfer- 
opol road, passed over them into 
the valley of the Belbec.. beyond, 
where he halted on the forenoon. of 
the 25th. From this position .he 
thus came to threaten, not the right 
but the left flank of the Allies; 
the point. of danger, thus really 
iibeeite.ataighen. wheelie 

ckenzie eights, where y 
thought en com vely 
secure. from. serious _ attack— not 
that over the Balaklava plain, where 
they imagined the chief danger lay. 

On the morning of the 25th the 
flank mareh began. Lord. Lucan, 
with the cavalry division and Law- 
rence's battalion of. Rifles, was. to 
move -straight across | the tangled 
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woodland country which lay towards 
the Simferopol road, and was to 
éndeavour to strike it at Mackenzie’s 
Farm, at the point where it passes 
over the Mackenzie Heights and 
begins to descend to the Tchernaya. 
A narrow lane was believed to lead 
thither, and the division was to make 
use of it if possible. It was to 
halt at Mackenzie’s Farm, watching 
but not occupying the Simferopol 
road, and reporting whether it was 
free. Lord Raglan, after making a 
reconnaissance in person towards 
the head of the roadstead, intended 
to follow Lord Lucan. The infan- 
try divisions were to come next, as 
best they could, through the forest, 
marching by the compass. Oath- 
¢cart’s division was left behind on 
the Belbec to embark the sick and 
keep up the communications with 
the fleet at the mouth of the Katcha. 
The French were to move up as 
soon as the advance of the English 
left the road clear. Now it chanced 
that Lord Lucan, getting entangled 
in a byroad, lost his way and wan- 
dered through the brushwood to 
his right, so that Lord Raglan, 
falling with his escort into the ap- 
pointed path when he had com- 
leted his reconnaissance, and join- 
ng there Mande’s troop of horse- 
artillery, and the field - batteries 
of two infantry divisions, became, 
without knowing it, the advanced- 
guard of his own army; and actu- 
ally debouched by this forest-path 
upon the Simferopol road at 
Mackenzie’s Farm at the very 
moment that the last of the 
Russian rear-guard were filing by. 
He was thus for some moments, 
until Lucan’s horsemen were found 
and brought up, exposed to consider- 
able personal danger. The slight 
skirmish which ensued between the 
Greys and some foot-Oossacks was 
the only blood spilled in this memor- 
able movement. The road down 
the Mackenzie Heights now lying 
open, and the movement of a con- 
siderable body of Russians in te- 
treat in the direction of Baktchi- 
Serai being ascertained, the troops 
descended the heights, advanced to 
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Traktir Bridge, and rested for thy 
night on the banks of the ‘Téhér. 
naya, the light division holding the 
Fedioukine ridge beyond. The 
French, following on the track of 
the English, but delayed by their 
necessarily late start, slept on ‘the 
summit of the Mackenzie H 
Cathcart’s division Jay alone by the 
distant stream of the Belbec. 

The peril to which the Allies 
were exposed during this 
march, had Mentschikoff kept” 
army well in hand on the banks of 
the Belbec, and himself properly 
informed (as with his numerous 
Cossack horsemen there was io 
excuse for his not dving) as to their 
movements, is thus admirably put 
by Mr. Kinglake :— 


“The orders which the Prince might 
have issued, after making this discovery” 
(that of the flank movement of the Al- 
lies), “would have enabled him to stay 
the march of his army towards Baktchi 
Seriii, to face it about, and to dispose it 
in such a way as he might think fit in the 
woodland and broken ground lying east 
of the paths by which the Allies had to 
cross the mountain. He then would have 
had at his back the country traversed 
by the great road to Baktchi Serii, and 
opening to him his communications 
with the interior of Russia; whilst, 
before him, he would have seem the 
Allies moving painfully across his front 
in all the helplessness of an army 
broken up into a trailing column, with 
a depth so great as to make it a day’s 
march from the rear to the van, anda 
front so narrow as to consist of one gun 
and one horseman—and all this defiling 
through forest or steep mountain-paths. 
Some of these roads, too, and es 
the mountain-road descending from the 
Mackenzie Heights to the valley of the 
Tchernaya, there would have been ‘time 
to break up or obstruct. To add to his 
advantages, the Russian army would 
have had abundant water in its immedi- 
ate rear, whilst the Allies, after draining 
the last turbid cupful from Mackenzie's 
Farm, would have been condemned to 
bear the torment of thirst, with a_lia- 
bility to have their aufferings aggravated 
indefinitely by, the detention and, the 
labour which the necessity of having. to 
combat, or prepare for combat, ‘could 
not fail to occasion. 
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“Nor can it be rightly said that any in- 
feriority in point of numbers, or any de- 
ion occasioned by late defeat, un- 
d Prince Mentschikoff’s army for op- 
erations against the uncovered flank of 
a lengthened string of soldiery and wag- 
ns pursuing its difficult way through 
woodland or mountain-roads; for during 
at least some hours the bare numbers of 
an army thus caught in the process of 
journeying, with a day’s march between 
van and rear, would have no more serv- 
ed to repress an enemy assailing its un- 
eovered flank, than the length, the mere 
length, of a far-stretching thread can 
avail it against a knife. . . , 
“Such was the occasion which fortune 
stood proffering to Prince Mentschikoff 
from the morning of the 25th of Sep- 
tember to the forenoon of the following 
day. Butin vain; for on the 25th he 
had not only suffered himself to remain in 
sheer ignorance of the movements of an 
army of between 50,000 and 60,000 men, 
which had bivouacked at a distance of half 
an hour’s ride from his quarters, but was 
even so content with his state in this re- 
spect that he avowedly postponed to the 
morrow the business of seeking this pre- 
cious knowledge.” —( Vol. iii. p. 163-65.) 


The morning of the 26th saw 
the Allies in motion. The Eng- 
lish moved straight across the 
plain of the Tchernaya on the 
harbour of Balaklava, and occupied 
it after a mere semblance of resist- 
ance from a few Greek militia 
who had taken post in the ruined 
eastle. As Lord Raglan drew up 
his horse at the head of the nar- 
row inlet, a small vessel bearing 
the English flag came gliding in 
between the enfolding hills. The 
English land and sea forces had 
once more met—the danger of the 
flank march was past-—-a secure 
base of operations on the south 
coast was secured. That night the 
French army, having descended 
from the Mackenzie Heights, en- 
camped on the Tchernaya. 

The same day (26th Sept.) Cath- 
cart, having embarked the sick and 
sent on all the baggage - trains, 
broke up from the Belbec, and, 
passing over the © Mackenzie 
Heights _ unmolested, | descended 
also to the Tchernaya. Thus the 


last hold which the Allies retained 
on this the most important strate- 
gical point for the siege of Sebasto- 
ol was relaxed, and the greatest 
ruit of the victory on the Alma 
resigned. With the Mackenzie 
Heights was abandoned—(1.) the 
power of investing Sebastopol, (2.) 
the power of operating against the 
Russian line of communications, (8.) 
the power of bringing the Russian 
field-army to an engagement. The 
moment the Russian Oommander 
re-occupied the abandoned heights 
he secured at once his communica- 
tions with the interior of Russia, 
and with Sebastopol by the north 
side, and hemmed the Allies into 
a corner of the Crimea from which 
there was no escape by land. 
Henceforth they were reduced to 
attack a town which they had no 
means of investing, and to hazard 
an assault on it with an enemy’s 
army lying in an unassailable posi- 
tion on their flank. 

It would seem absolutely incred- 
ible, were it not proved by the 
most undoubted evidence, that this 
day, when this all-important posi- 
tion was slipping from the grasp 
of his opponents, and Oathcart’s iso- 
lated division was marching across 
his front, Mentschikoff, with an over- 
whelming force of admirable light 
cavalry at his disposal, was positive- 
ly ignorant of these movements, and 
was actually, after leaving 13,000 
men on the Upper Belbec, engaged 
in withdrawing the remainder of 
his army to the Katcha, where he 
remained awaiting reinforcements 
until the 28th. Thus both armies 
at the same time were marching 
away from the most. important 
strategical position in the Crimea, 
which for some days remained ab- 
solutely unoccupied by either! |! 

The next day (27th Sept.) was 
& memorable one for the future 
operations of the war, for the Bng- 
lish and French armies, having 
abandoned their last hold on ‘the 
Mackenzie Heights, now changed 
places in the field, and decided mot 
to storm Sebastopol without first 
bombarding it. bag ad 
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When the French, marching up 
from the Tehernaya, arrived at 
Balaklava, they found the narrow 
inlet crowded with English ship- 
ping, the small village crammed 
with English soldiers. It was at 
once evident that the place could 
not suffice as a base for both 
armies. 


“The French acted, however,” says 
Mr. Kinglake, “with great forbearance ; 
and nothing, indeed, could be fairer than 
the course which Canrobert took. He 
justly represented that the French had 
hitherto had the right side of the Allied 
line, and that, of necessity (on account 
of the position of the place) the army 
which was to be on the right must have 
Balaklava as the port of supply which 
would be in its immediate rear; but 
seeing the English already installed in 
the port and the town, and inferring that 
to call upon them to move out and make 
way for the French, would be likely to 
create ill blood, he generously and wise- 
ly proposed to give Lord Raglan his 
choice. Either Lord Raglan might con- 
tinue, as before, to take the left place in 
the Allied line, with an understanding 
that, in that case, he would have to 
give up Balaklava to the French ; or else 
he might keep Balaklava, but, as the 
consequence of doing so, must take his 
a on the right of the Allied line. 

‘o take the right was to add to the toils 
of the siege the duty of withstanding 
any enterprises which might be under- 
taken by the enemy’s field-army; to 
take the left was to be sheltered from 
molestation on all sides except that of 
the town. But, on the other hand, the 
privilege of occupying Balaklava seemed 
at the time to be one of great value, 
because the fitness and the ample ad- 
vantages of the bays of Kamiesh and 
Kazatch had uot been then recognised.” 
—{Vol. iii. p. 102, 103.) 


Lord Raglan, acting on tle ad- 
vice of Lord Lyons, chose Bala- 
klava and the right of the Allied 
line. He made the worst choice, 
but it was a free one. 

The French, now ascending the 
plateau of the Ohersonese by the 
Gol de Balaklava, passed on to the 
westward towards Kazatch, and 
took up their new position on the 
left of the Allied line; and both 


” 


they and the English began toes. 
tablish their troops on the summit 
of the plateau facing the south side 
of Sebastopol. Oathcart, breaking 
up from his bivoure on the Tcher: 
naya, did not follow ‘the track of 
the armies up the Col, but moved 
straight to the top of the platean 
by the Khantor pass. He took up 
an advanced position on the right 
of the English opposite the Redan, 
From this point, as he wrote to 
Lord Raglan, 


“You can see everything in the way 
of defences, which is not much. They 
are working at two or three redou 
but the place is only enclosed by a thing 
like a low park-wall, not in good repair, 
I am sure I could walk into it with 
scarcely the loss of a man, at night, or 
an hour before daybreak, if all the rest 
of the force was up, between the sea and 
the hilllam upon. We could leave our 
packs and run into it even in open day, 
only risking a few shots while we passed 
the redoubt. We see the people walk- 
ing about the streets in great consterna- 
tion.” —(Vol. iii, p. 238, 239.) 


The same afternoon the French 
and English commanders, pushing 
on a few troops, made their first 
reconnaissance of Sebastopol. . It 
lies, as all the world now knows, 
where the northern side of the 
plateau of the Chersonese sinks 
down to the southern shore of the 
deep bay called the roadstead of 
Sebastopol. Including the Kara 
bel suburb, it formed a semicirele, 
subtended by the great bay or 
roadstead, and split into two seg- 
ments by the deep creek which 
formed the Man-of-War Harbour. 
The western segment formed Sebas- 
topol proper, and contained the 
admiralty and the arsenal; . the 
eastern segment included the d 
large barracks, and the K 
suburb. The Man-of-War Harbour 
completely separated these two, 80 
that no one could pass by land be- 
tween them without going ro 
by the head of the creek. There was, 
moreover, another ravine, which sub- 
divided the town, and yet another, 
which cut the suburb in two. The 
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town was thus built on four ridges, 
separated by ravines, which ravines 

w deeper as they approached 
the roadstead, and greatly impeded 
the defence by hindering lateral 
communication. On the summits 
of these ridges the main defences 
of the place were built. To begin 
with the western segment, where 
ite flank rested on the sea at Ar- 
tillery Bay: on this side the de- 
fence was much aided by a wide 
and deep ravine running parallel 
with the boundary of the place. 
Here the Artillery and Sea Quaran- 
tine Forts were, — enclosed works 
leaning on the sea, and mainly for 
sea defence. The former was con- 
nected along the summit of the 
ridge overhanging the ravine by 
a strong loopholed and _bastioned 
wall, with, first, the Land Quaran- 
tine Bastion, and next, the Central 
Bastion, and its adjunct of the 
Schwartz Redoubt. Here a ravine 
interposed, and on the ridge sepa- 
rating it from the Man-of-War Har- 
bour stood the Flagstaff Bastion. 
The line of this segment here ter- 
minated on the head of the Man-of- 
War Harbour. On the eastern seg- 
ment less had been done. To pro- 
ceed from the Man-of-War Har- 
bour: on the top of the bill divid- 


ing it from the Dockyard ravine. 


stood an earthwork open to the 
rear called the Redan; on the 
crest of the ridge beyond was the 
Malakoff Tower, a plain stone tower, 
with guns on the top; beyond it, 
on the other side of the same ridge, 
was an earthwork called the Little 
Redan; and finally, thrown back, 
where the deep ravine of Careening 
Bay running down into the road- 
stead formed the flank of this seg- 
ment, was a battery resting on a 
substaptial stone barrack ;—but all 
these works were entirely isolated 
from one another. The length of 
this semicircular front was about 
four miles. It was generally under 
the fire of an enemy established on 
the Chersonese; but each of the 
ridges, along which attacks could 
best be pantad. was occupied by a 
work of some kind, and the ravines 
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between were 0 to an upward 
fire from ships placed for that pur- 
ee in the roadstead or Man-of- 

ar Harbour. By the position of 
the Allied forces it would fall to 
the French to attack the western 
segment, to the English to deal 
with the eastern segment. 

Such was what appeared to the 
Allied Oommanders when they 
made their reconnaissance of the 
place on the afternoon of the 27th: 
They knew that the army of 
Prince Mentschikoff had retired on 
the Belbec, and they were aware 
that the sinking of the ships was a 
sign that the power of the fleet in 
men and material was now conse- 
crated to the defence. Under these 
circumstances they had to decide 
whether, having taken the enemy 
at a disadvantage by transferring 
the attack to the side of the town 
where they were not expected, they 
would endeavour to carry the place 
by a prompt and determined as 
sault, or whether they would resort 
to means for first subduing its fire— 
that is, commence siege operations, 
thereby giving the enemy time to 
undertake defensive counter-works, 

The view taken of this question 
by the English and French Engi- 
neers, and by the French Oom- 
mander, is thus admirably explain- 
ed by Mr. Kinglake :— 


“The works which cover the place, 
though not at all strong in themselvés, 
are nevertheless well placed, and power- 
fully armed. The line of these defences’ 
is unassailable at both flanks. The 
ravines descending into the town and 
the suburb are ail of them open to a 
raking fire, either from the land batteries, 
or from the broadsides of the ships for 
that purpose moored in the creeks; and 
it is along one or more of the interven- 
ing ridges that the assailant would have 
to advance. Of the ridges available for 
such an attempt there are three; but 
each of them is rfully defended— 
the first. by the Flagstaff Bastion, the 
second by the Redan, and the third by 
the White Tower” (Malakoff). “Our 
troops, in approaching either of those 
three works, w have to more 
under the fire of the enemy’s batteriés 
for a space of some 2000 yards. They 
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would have to traverse ground quite un- 
known to them. Any attack upon the 
enemy’s.defences must be made from an 
extended diverging circumference; and 
besides, our assailing forces would be so 
split by these deep, intersecting ravines, 
as to become divided into isolated bodies 
of men incapable of giving one another 
any mutual help. 

“Including the sailors now acting 
as a land force, the garrison is probably 
from 25,000 to 30,000 strong; and, 
within a day’s march of us, Prince Ment- 
schikoff is in the field with an army 
_ which might act formidably upon our 
fiank and rear — which might attack 
us whilst in the act of assaulting the 
place. To storm an intrenched position 
thus held by a force 25,000 strong, and to 
provide at the same time against any en- 
terprise on our flank or rear which Prince 
Mentschikoff might undertake, we have 
only some 50,000 men. In case of fail- 
ing, we should find ‘ourselves in danger 
of being driven into the sea. If we were 
to storm at once, we should have to do 
this with nothing but field-pieces at our 
command; and our troops would be ex- 
posed, for a distance of upwards of a mile, 
to a galling fire of more than a hundred 
pieces of artillery, besides the guns of 
the shipping. Remember that the force 
engaging in such an attack would be with- 
out any retreat in case of a reverse. The 
place appears to be in such a state, and the 
garrison so busily, and with so much ap- 
parent confidence, engaged in improving 
it, that, with a fine battering-train on 
board ship close at hand, we ought not for 
a moment to contemplate so rash an act 
as that of storming at once. To doso would 
be ‘utterly unjustifiable—would indeed 
be almost a crime.”—(Vol. iii, p. 242- 
44), 
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This was the view of the ma- 
jority ; but there were counter-con- 
siderations of great weight, .1, 
When the Allies made their flank 
march they finally resigned all power 
of investing the town, and. left its 
communications with the interior of 
Russia free. By an extraordinary 
piece of good fortune Prince Ment- 
schikoff has withdrawn his. field. 
army, evidently in search of rein- . 
forcements, towards Baktchi-Seraj: 
the place is thus left for the moment 
without assistance from without, 
and there is no immediate pressure 
from the Russian army on our flank 
or rear. But this hopeful interval 
cannot be expected to last above 
eight-and-forty hours at the most, 
and is quite certain never to recur 
again. 2. The disadvantages aris- 
ing to the attacking party from the 
naturel configuration of the ground - 
will not be diminished, but large- 
ly increased, by time being given 
to the defenders to turn them to 
advantage by all the art of the 
engineer. 8. The upward fire from 
the ships’ guns will no doubt cause 
loss to the troops descending the 
slopes from the defensive works 
into the place; but the loss from 
this cause will not be diminished by 
delay. It applies equally to an as 
sult three weeks hence or on the 
morrow. No guns from distant 
siege-batteries can drive the mo 
ping away. If this argument ho 
good at all, it is fatal to our ever 
assaulting.* But, 4. it is impossible 
to make omelettes without breaking 





* The argument of the fire from the ships has been much insisted on; but it is 
evident 1. That at whatever time the assault was made it would equally embarrass 
the assailants, 2. That, even supposing it should prevent the troops descending, 
during the daylight, into the place, it could not prevent their establishing them- 
selves in the works; for cover against such a fire could always be got, either 
within the works or behind the exterior slope of their parapets, until a trench 
could be run across the gorge or along the crest of the hill. Moreover, the support 
ing troops could be massed in rear of the captured redoubts, where the ground dips 
towards the Allied position, and where they would be out of reach of any direct fire 
from the roadstead. Frequent personal examination of the ground after the place 
fell has convinced the writer of this. 8. The works themselves, with the guns of 
position they contained, once carried, the place must have fallen, for their situation 
was decisive. 4. In, the absence of the whole regular infantry (except one bat 
talion) with the field-army, there was no force within the place equal to’the task 
of retaking them. Sailors just landed from their ships will be good gunners, but 
bad infantry in the open. 5. The final result bears decisively on this question. 
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eggs, and it is equally impossible 
to take a place not invested other- 
wise than by storm ; sooner or later 
a’storm must come, and will be at- 
tended with heavy loss. Is the 
loss likely to be less if undertaken 
three weeks hence than now? 5. 
By that time the two siege-trains of 
the Allies will be landed and placed 
in battery, with such additional aid, 
in men and guns, as can be spared 
from the fleets. 6. But in the 
same time the defensive works of 
the besieged will be strengthened by 
all the resources, in guns, troops, 
labourers, and materiel, of the 
Russian fleet, arsenal, dockyard, 
and field-army. 7. At present the 
works on the Flagstaff Bastion, Re- 
dan, and Malakoff are, though well 
placed, not in themselves strong or 
very heavily armed, and, above all, 
they are entirely isolated from one 
another, and are probably open to 
the rear. Ere the besiegers’ siege- 
train can be disembarked, dragged 
up to the front, and put in battery, 
these defensive works are sure to be 
armed with the heaviest guns the 
fleet and arsenal can afford—to be 
much strengthened, and to be con- 
nected by @ continuous chain of 
jeld parapets. 8. By that time the 
field-army, largely reinforced, must 
be in a position to operate power- 
fully, both by aiding the defence 
and threatening our rear. 9. Under 
these circumstances, is the relative 
gain—that is, the power of the 
Allies to storm, or of the Russians 
to resist—caused by delay, likely to 
be on the side of the attack or the de- 
fence? Will the place be pro- 
bably carried with less loss now or 
three weeks hence? This is the 
real question. 

Let those who went forth to the as- 
sault of Sebastopol upon the 18th June 
and 8th September give the reply. 

But at the time the arguments 
seemed evenly balanced; and though 
Lord Raglan was really though not 
actively in favour of an instant at- 
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tack, and though Lyons and Oath- 
cart were and importunate 
to have it it was resolved, and 
the resolution was adhered to, not 
to attack until the siege-guns had 
been brought up to subdue the fire 
of the place. 

This resolution was taken on the 
afternoon of the 27th September, 
and the work of disembarking the 
guns began the next day. 

There are few points of Mr. King- 
lake’s work which have been more 
severely questioned than his asser- 
tion that Lord Raglan was in favour 
of an immediate assauJt on the south 
side of Sebastopol ; and this on the 
grounds—1. That Lord Raglan 
never, either in any public or secret 
despatch, or private letter, stated 
that he had wished to attack at once; 
2. That Sir John Burgoyne, his 
chief engineer, has stated, in his 
letter of the 30th June 1868, that 
Lord Raglan never consulted him 
on the subject, and that he believed 
he never entertained the idea; and, 
8. That Marshal Canrobert _has 
stated (in a letter dated 18th July 
1868) that Lord Raglan never pro- 
posed to him to assault Sebastcpol 
immediately upon the arrival of the 
Allies before the place. 

But, in the face of this negative 
evidence, we think Mr. Kinglake 
establishes his proposition by , posi- 
tive testimony of the most power- 
ful and convincing kind. 1. There 
were two men who, more than any 
others, were in Lord Raglan’s con- 
fidence—these were Sir E. Lyons 
and Sir Richard Airey; now 
of these positively assert that Lord 
Raglan did desire to do this. Sir 
E. Lyons is dead, but the memor- 
andum of Mr. Loch, authenticated 
by himself, remains to prove this. 
Sir R. Airey is alive, and his testi- 
mony is equally clear, and to the 
same point. Besides, 2. Sir John 
Burgoyne’s statement that Lord 
Raglan never consulted him as to 
the expediency of an assault, so far 





When the Allies assaulted Sebastopol in September 1855, they lost many of the 
works which they at first carried by the attacks of the Russian infantry; they were 
driven from none by the fire of the guns from the ships, 
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from being contradictory of, is in 
exact accordance with, what Mr. 
Kinglake expresses on the subject ; 
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Whilst the Allies are disembark- 
ing their siege-guns and p 
their batteries, let us see how it 


for he says, “ Even in eliciting Bur-- fared within the place. 


ne’s opinion, he pers Raglan] 
Sid not, it seems, disclose his own” 
(vol. iii. p. 264). 8. Of Marshal Can- 
robert’s letter the same holds good ; 
for in place of saying that Lord 
Raglan had ever made such a pro- 
position directly to him, Mr. King- 
lake uses these words, “He [Lord 
Raglan} probably did no more 
than utter the few syllables which 
were necessary for inducing the 
French General to declare his opin- 
ion” (vol. iii. p. 264); and he goes on 
to remark that he avoided “ the cer- 
tain evil of discussion,” because 
“Oanrobert and Burgoyne being 
the two men whom Lord Raglan 
must needs have desired to see in 
agreement with him upon this 
question, it presently appeared that 
each of them was resting his opin- 
jon upon grounds of such a kind as 
to leave no opening for persuasion ”’ 
(vol. iii. p. 264, 265). 4. Mr. Kinglake 
has collected various passages from 
Lord Raglan’s correspondence, 
showing clearly that he fully per- 
ceived the advantage at first gained 
by the Allies in coming unexpect- 
edly before the south side, and how 
this was subsequently lost by de- 
lay. Thus, on the 28th September, 
he wrote to the Duke of Newcastle, 
“We have taken the enemy quite 
aback by a maneuvre for which 
they were not by any means prepar- 
ed;” but on the 8th October he 
designates the attempt to subdue 
the enemy’s fire “as an almost 
hopeless task, considering the 
number, weight, and metal of the 
guns they have in position, and the 
cover they have been able to give them 
since they saw the necessity of 
strengthening the south side of Se- 
bastopol ” (vol. iii. p. 477, 478). 5. 
In so cautious a correspondent as 
Lord Raglan, and one who evident- 
ly avoided with care any expression 
of opinion on the subject, it car- 
ries much weight that no similar 
passages tending to a contrary view 
can be detected. 


To the generality of readers, that 
portion of Mr. Kinglake’s work 
which relates to the defence of Se- 
bastopol, and the attack on it 
the Allied fleets, will be the m 
novel and the most in i 
They are written with all his charm 
of style, and from singularly minute 
and valuable materials. 

When the Allies were descried 
from the summit of the Naval Li- 
brary pouring down from the Maw 
kenzie Heights, their object was clear 
to those within the town. Prince 
Mentschikoff had left Admiral Kor- 
niloff in command on the north 
side, where attack threatened; now 
the danger was transferred to the 
south, where General Modller and 
Admiral Nachimoff held divided 
authority. In face of this instant 
and unlooked-for peril, Moller 
and Nachimoff requested Korniloff 
to assume the chief command, 
With the self-reliance of a great 
and disinterested man he i 
accepted the responsibility, 
transferring his 11,000 sailors to 
the south, proceeded, in company 
with the engineer Todleben, to face 
the coming storm. 

It is thus Mr. Kinglake draws 
the character of the hero of Sebas- 
topol :— 


“From the traces we have of this 
chief, it can hardly be shown that he 
was gifted with original genius, still less 
with a piercing intellect ; and the sound- 
ness of his judgment in the business of 
war may well be denied, or, at all events, 
brought into question; but it is not 
from the mere tenor of his words, nor 
even, indeed, altogether from his acts, 
that the quality of his soul is to be 
gathered, but rather from the visible 
effect of its impact upon the souls of 
other men, . By the fire of his 
spirit there was roused so great an en- 
ergy on the part of thousands of men a3 
has hardly been known in these times; 
and he so put his people in heart that 
not only the depression created by de- 
feat, but the sense of being abandoned 
and left for sacrifice by the invading 
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army, was succeeded by a quick growth 
of warlike pride, by a wholesome ardour 
for the fight, by an orderly, joyful activ- 
ity... . The ‘enthusiast,’ in general, 
js a man very prone to hopefulness, and 
the flame he is able to impart to others 
is that which burns in his own bosom. 
With Korniloff it was not thus. The 
hope, the assurance of victory, with 
which he could inflame other men, he 
did not at all share himself; for though 
he was very sure that in the ultimate 
designs of providence the triumph of 
‘Holy Russia’ must needs be secure, he 
believed that bloody disaster must first 
come; and he seemed to have made up 
his mind that—for himself, at all events, 
—there was no issue out of the trouble 
except an honourable death.”—-(Vol. iii. 
p. 178-75.) 


Todleben, the other great defen- 
der of Sebastopol, had come to the 
Crimea shortly before on a mission 
from Prince Gortschakoff to Prince 
Mentschikoff. His presence there 
was thus altogether accidental, for 
he held no official position on the 
staff of the Orimean army. His 
character is drawn with singular 
discrimination by Mr. Kinglake :— 


“Towards the creation of all this 
confidence, both his manner and his ex- 
pression of feature were conducing. For 
although, as might be expected from his 
race and his Courland birthplace, he had 
that northern, that North German con- 
formation of head and countenance 
which denote a man fitted for violent 
bodily conflict lasting out to the death, 
and although he even seemed to be one 
to whom the very labours of fighting, 
and of exterminating the weaker breeds 
of men, must be an easy and delightful 
exertion of natural strength, he had joy- 
ous, kind-looking eyes, almost ready to 
melt with good-humour, and a bearing 
and speech so frank and genial, that 
people were instantly inclined to like, and, 
very soon after, to trust in him, From 
his looks and demeanour it could not at 
all be inferred that he was a man who 
had devoted his mind to a science; and, 
for this very reason perhaps, he had the 
less difficulty in making people yield to 
his judgment. No one who had so much 
as seen him could imagine that his 
power of doing the right thing at the 
right time had been at all warped by 
long study of the engineering art. No 
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one who had once conversed with him 
could doubt that, body and soul, he was 
a man of action; nothing more, 

less. A race, corrupted by luxury 
the arts of peace, knows instinctively 
that it must succumb to a nature of this 
kind, I imagine that few men of 
intellect have ever attained so cl as 
he did to that which the E de- 
scribe when they speak of a man as 
= ‘ practical.’ 

“Tt was supposed at one time in 
Europe that Todleben had made discov- 
eries which altered and expanded the 
old science of fortification. This is 
hardly true. It was in applying his 
science—in applying it to and 
changeful circumstances—that his ex- 
cellence lay. He had the power of in- 
stantly recognising, and at once under- 
standing, all the material conditions 
upon which from time to time he had 
to found his resolves. If these condi- 
tions were new and startling, he did not 
the less hasten to accept them. . , 
There are few who, in war, can thus 
steadfastly look upon the present,’ dis- 
carding those things in the past which 
have only just lost their import. “And 
often the most industrious man is the 
one least able to exert this power; for 
when change of circumstance comes, it 
finds him carrying on with a great mo- 
mentum in a direction which has ceased 
to be the right one, and he can hardly 
at once change his course. It was not 
so with Colonel de Todleben; for al- 
though he had been gifted, as we shall 
see, with rare energy, his mind was at 
the same time so nimble that the force 
with which he had been acting in one 
direction did not hinder him from’ act- 
ing in another, the moment a change of 
action was called for by a cue al 
conditions, . . . All that was 
ful, or for any reason unpractical—all 
that was the least bit too high for h 
or the “y* bit too ats "mde oq 
that lay, though only by a 
yond the immediate future with which 
he was dealing—he utterly drove from 
out of his mind, and his energies, con- 
densed for the time upon some object to 
which they could be applied with effect, 
were b t to bear upon it with all 
their full volume and power. It was 
certain that he would strive to do the 
very utmost of what could be Eon 
by mortals; and nothing more. Under 
guidance so firm and sure there could be 
no waste of energy, no waste of bodily 
labour.”—(Vol. iii. p. 180-84.) 
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We have given this long extract 
as embodying, in a remarkable 
manner, both the merits and the 
defects of Mr. Kinglake’s style. 
No one can help feeling the clear- 
ness and power of the picture thus 
presented of the great Engineer, 
and the singular beauty of the lan- 
guage in which it is expressed ; 
on the other hand, it is really 
wonderful the number of words 
in which this image is conveyed. 
Though selected with the most 
infinite care, they show an amount 
of almost painfully-minute word- 
age rg 3 acitus would have 

awn the same character in half-a- 
dozen lines; Mr. Kinglake, with his 
exquisite finish, finds difficulty in 
compressing it into as many pages. 

But the following sketch is brief 
as well as graphic :— 


“ When the Russian field-army under- 
took its flank march, Colonel de Todle- 
ben remained at Sebastopol. Admiral 
Korniloff and he had come to be as one 
man. They lived in the same room. 
What Todleben judged to be right, the 
Admiral impelled men to do. If Korni- 
loff was the soul of the cause, the great 
Engineer was its mind. Whilst the 
sentiment which Korniloff inspired was 
one so exalted that men might call it 
holy, the robust sanguine nature of 
Todleben, and the immense vital forces 
he had at command, brought joyousness, 
nay, even brought mirth, to help the 
toil of the defenders. The enthusiasm 
kindled by the Admiral might more or 
less cause men to look for heavenly 
aid; but the very presence of Todleben 
was enough to assure them that even in 
this world there was something at least 
to hope for, and plainly a great deal to 
do. e character in which Colonel de 
Todleben acted, and (till long after- 
wards) continued to act was, that of a 
yolunteer.”—{Vol. iii, p. 184-85.) 


The forces which Korniloff and 
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Todleben had at their disposal where: 
with to defend Sebastopol amount- 
ed to about 80,000 men, of whom 
18,500 were sailors and 2600 ma- 
rines. In the whole garrison there 
was but one battalion of the line 
and one incomplete one of sa 
There were, besides, 5000 labourers in 
the dockyard, who would be of 

use in throwing up earthworks and 
constructing and arming batteries* 
According to the Russian accounts, 
after deducting the gunners reqnir- 
ed to man the sea-forts and other 
batteries and the guard of the north 
side, not more than 17,000 men 
were available to act as infantry 
along the threatened front. 

When the Allies appeared before 
Sebastopol, the line of the defences 
from Artillery Bay to the Central 
Bastion might be considered as 
secure against a coup de main, but 
from that point to Careening Bay 
it was quite open to attack; the 
defences there only consisting of 
new works—the Flagstaff Bastion, 
Redan, and Malakoff Tower—on 
the summits of the ridges, wholly 
unconnected with each other, ‘in 
themselves weak, with low para- 
pets, which gave little cover to the 
gunners, mounted with artillery of 
light calibre, nearly all en darbette. 


“The problem, as stated by one who 
toiled at Korniloff’s side, was to main- 
tain a line of four miles against powerful 
armies with only a small body of sailors 
and militiamen; whilst the way to at- 
tempt its solution was by making the 
defences so formidable as to induce the 
enemy to forsake the idea of an imme- 
diate assault, and proceed to a regular 
siege,” 


The opinion of the Engineer who 
defended Sebastopol as to its power 
to resist an assault at this time is 
given with no uncertain sound, 





* This force was distributed nearly as follows :— 


One line battalion and part of sapper battalion. 


Reserve battalions, 


Artillerymen attached to the coast batteries, 


Marines, ° : 
Sailors, ‘ ° 


1,200 
. . 5,000 
2,708 
2,666 
18,501 


30,075 


—See Kinglake, vol. iii. p. 135 and 196, 196; notes and authorities there quoted. 
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“Neither,” says Todleben, “ the 


exaltation of the troops, nor their 

resolve to fight to the last extrem- 

ity, could have saved Sebastopol, if 

the enemy had attacked it immedi- 

ately after his passage of the Teher- 
n* 


But a knowledge of this only 
stimulated the ardent zeal of the 
Russian Engineer to fresh exertions. 
There was always the hope that the 
Allies would not storm at once; 
every hour of delay would add to 
the strength of the defences and 
the risk of an assault; could a few 
days only be gained, this risk 
might increase so much as to in- 
duce them to give up the idea, and 
break ground before the place. 


Governed by two great conditions— 
“stress of time on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the command that he had 
of all the ships’ guns and munitions, he 
went on to frame his plan for strength- 
ening the lines of defence, and with 
that view resolved to choose a position 
as little extended and as near to the 
town as the nature of the ground would 
allow, and to arm its principal points 
with a formidable artillery ; to connect 
these points one with the other by 
trenches to be defended by musketry ; 
to establish there separate batteries, each 
armed with some pieces of cannon, and 
in this way to concentrate upon all the 
approaches of the town a powerful front 
and flank fire of artillery and musketry, 
endeavouring to sweep with as much fire 
as possible all the bendings of the broken 
ground by which the enemy might ap- 
proach.” +—(Vol. iii. p. 205.) 


_ Fired by the devoted heroism 
of Korniloff, directed by the dire 
skill of Todleben, the Russian gar- 
rison and people—high and low, 
rich and poor, young and old— 
strove day and night at the in- 
trenchments. The soldier from his 
barrack, the sailor from his ship, 
the convict from his prison, the 
citizen from his counter, came 
thronging to the work. The very 
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women from. the household, the 
children from the school, flocked 
with high will, but feeble hands to 
oin in the good task, for the priest 
ad blessed it in the name of God, 
and Korniloff had enjoined it in 
that of the Ozar. Night and day, 
by sunlight and by torchlight, the 
ceaseless toil went on. All the 
26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th they 
sttove earnestly, No storming 
columns came pouring down from 
the Allied heights to stop 
labour, and by the evening of» 
29th, such progress had been made 
that a continuous intrenched posi- 
tion, extending four miles on the 
arc of a semicircle, now covered 
Sebastopol; the Malakoff Tower 
was wrapped in an envelope of 
earthen batteries; the salient points 
of the Central Bastion, Flagstaff 
Bastion, and Redan, were strength- 
ened. Heavy guns had taken the 
place of light ones on the principal 
stations, and on every poiot where 
the stormers might come, a con- 
centrated and pitiless fire was ‘in 
readiness to receive them. 

The next day the advanced-guard 
of Prince Mentschikoff’s army re- 
appeared on the north side, and 
with it the great crisis for the de- 
fenders seemed to pass away. But 
at first Mentscbikoff was unwilling 
to let his field-army join in the de- 
fence. He wished to hold it to- 
gether, and to aid the garrison only 
by operating against the flank and 
rear of the besiegers with its un- 
broken power. It was now raised by 
reinforcements to over 40,000 men. 
This resolution of the Prince’s re- 
duced Korniloff to despair. He 
protested in the most earnest lan- 
guage against it. “if that take 
place,” said he, “then farewell to 
Sebastopol.” Mentschikoff, . after 
pausing for a night, gave way. On 
the 1st October fourteen battalions 
of the line were ferried over to the 
south side, and joined the ranks of 





* Todleben, vol. i. p. 257. 


+ It is curious to observe that the principles here enunciated by Todleben were 
exactly those acted upon by our own engineers in constructing the lines of Torres 
Vedras.—See Jones's ‘ War in Spain and Portugal.’ 
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the defenders, Every hour the 
strength of the works increased. 
There was hope now in the hearts 
of the besieged, for the time of 
their isolation was over. On the 
6th October successive reinforce- 
ments had raised their strength to 
88,000 soldiers and sailors, exclu- 
sive of 2600 marines and 2700 gun- 
ners attached to the sea-front bat- 
teries ; in all, to about 43,000 men. 
The despondency of Korniloff de- 
parted : that night he wrote, “‘ Not- 
withstanding the number of our 
enemies who have surrounded Se- 
bastopol on the south side of the 
bay, we have no fear of not repelling 
them, unless God forsakes us.”— 
(Vol. iii. p. 338.) 

Incredible as it may appear, it 
was not until the 7th October that 
Mentschikoff reoccupied the Mac- 
kenzie Heights, abandoned by the 
Allies on the 26th September, and 
thus finally secured the “ priceless 
advantage’? of uninterrupted com- 
munication alike with Sebastopol 
and with his own base in the in- 
terior, and the power of descend- 
oapaere that of his adversaries. 

e Allies, meanwhile, were busy 
landing their siege guns, and drag- 
ging them up to the front. The 
resolution of the 27th September 
had changed the whole prospects of 
the war. ‘‘Till that time,” as Mr. 
Kinglake well says, ‘they had had 
to do with a provincial governor, 
far away from the centre of power, 
ineredulous of the rumours which 
heralded their eoming, surprised 
by their descent on his coast. Now, 
—for so they had chosen—they 
were going to be confronted by 
the gathering strength of a nation. 
Now —and hardly before—they 
were brought face to face with the 
Ozer.” (Vol. iii. p. 281, 282.) 

The position of the Allies on the 
plateau of the Chersonese, where 
they were to spend so many dreary 
months of suffering and of toil, 
was this. In their front lay Sebas- 
topol, held by the Russians ; on 
the left the sea, ruled by their own 
-fleets ; on their right and rear the 
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eastern face of the plateau. . This 
consisted of a high ridge called the 
Sapouné Heights, rising to an ele 
vation of from 500 to 700 feet 
above the valley of the Tchernayg 
and the plain of Balaklava. One end 
of this ridge descended into the head 
of the roadstead of Sebastopol, the 
other broke down into the sea in 
rear of the deep inlet of Balaklava, 
The only two points where it-was 
assailable were the north-eastern 
angle, where it sent several spurs 
down to the junction of the Tcher. 
naya with the roadstead ; and the 
Col de Balaklava—a dip wherethe 
road from that harbour to Sebasto- 
pol passes up to the plateau. 

The French army, now on the 
Allied left, basing upon the har- 
bour of Kamiesh, undertook the 
attack upon Sebastopol proper. 
One corps, under Forey, was 
charged with the siege duties; 
the other, under Bosquet, guarded 
the edge of the plateau in the rear 
from the sea to the Woronzoff 
road — that is, its south-eastern 
side, overhanging the plain of 
Balaklava. Along its summit they 
threw up trenches for musketry, 
The English army, now on the 
right, undertook the attack on the 
Karabel suburb, and was also to 
guard, along the rear, the summit 
of the Sapouné ridge from the 
Woronzoff road to the roadstead, 
where it looks down on the valley 
of the Tchernaya. But it had no 
properly-arranged reserve or cover- 
ing corps; all its divisions took 
part in the duties of the siege. As 
it drew its supplies from the har- 
bour of Balaklava, which lay be- 
yond the south-eastern limit of the 
plateau, Lord Raglan undertook 
the guard of that place also. Twelve 
hundred marines held the Marine 
heights which cover it to the 
north, The 98d Regiment and a 
field-battery kept watch over the 
gorge leading to it from the plain. 
The whole English cavalry were 
quartered in the low ground towards 
the Tchernaya. An outer line of de- 
fence, consisting of a chain of re- 
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doubts on some heights across the 
valley, was to be constructed by 
some 4500 Turks, who served under 
the orders of the English leader. 

The French seem to have ex- 
perienced no great difficulty in 
disembarking and bringing up 
their heavy guns, shot, and siege 
material. But the English, who 
had to drag theirs up seven miles 
from Balaklava, “and then, sitting 
down as besiegers, to pit them- 
selves against the garrisoned re- 
sources of Sebastopol and the 
vast empire lying behind it,” 
found the task an almost over- 
whelming one; so utterly unpre- 
pared were they for the under- 
taking, that they had but forty-six 
light country carts to represent 
their land-transport, and it was 
only by pressing every baggage 
and spare ammunition horse into 
the service that the work could 
oon. The sailors, with a bound- 
ee energy and zeal, and with much 
shouting and laughter, dragged 
up the guns and ammunition con- 
tributed by the fleet by their own 
unaided strength. ‘‘ The courage of 
the sailor,” says Kinglake, in one 
of his happiest conceits, ‘‘ is one of the 
kind that enables him, in the midst 
of slaughter, to go on cheerfully 
swearing and steadily serving his 

D. 

The plan of attack adopted by 
the Allied engineers was to over- 
whelm by the fire of their siege- 
guns the Flagstaff Bastion and the 
Redan; so that the stormers, 
establishing themselves in these 
works, should break through and 
sever the enemy’s line of defences 
on each side of the Man-of-War 
Harbour, at the point where nature 
herself had nearly made the sepa- 
ration complete. As the Central 
Bastion. and the Malakoff Tower, 
and some intermediate batteries, 
flanked these two points, it was 
also necessary to get down their 
fire as much as possible. 

Their design was 


“To provide cover for their siege 
ordnance in positions near enough to 
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the place to allow of a cannonadé which 
should prove effective against. the 
enemy’s (chiefly earthwork) defences, 
and yet so distant that each position 
might be seized and fastened upon at 
once (under shelter of darkness) with- 
out the necessity of having to creep 
down to it gradually by dint of pickaxe 
and spade. After that cannonade, if it 
should prove as destructive as they ex- 
pected, the Allies did not mean (as is 
done in regular siege) to dig their way on 
to close quarters, and there establish new 
batteries, but at once to undertake an 
assault.”—(Vol. iii. p. 804.) 


With this view the French were 
to establish their batteries ina 
single line on the crest. of Mount 
Rodolph, opposite the Central and 
Flagstaff bastions, and about 1000 
yards from them: the English to 
dispose theirs on two separate 
ridges—one chain of batteries, or 
“attack,” on the Green Hill, be- 
tween the Flagstaff Bastion and 
Redan, and the other on the Wo- 
ronzoff Height, opposite the Redan, 
between 1300 and 1400 yards from 
the defenders’ works. 

By the second week in October 
the Allies were ready to break 
ground, but already the speed with 
which the counter-works of the 
Russians had risen up had modified 
the opinions of our engineers, Sir 
J. Burgoyne, who had been very con- 
fident of success at first, had come 
to see “insuperable difficulties. in 
carrying on his engineer works 
within breaching-distance, under 
the heavy fire which could. be 
brought to bear upon them, 
that the English must make 
their minds to consider their posi- 
tion as principally one of bombard- 
ment, and as contributing to divert 
the enemy from the attack on the 
left ’’ (vol, iii. p, 807, 808)... It is.a 
remarkable instance of prescience 
that Sir R. Airey wrote to Lord 
Hardinge so early as the 8d Octo- 
ber—“ My own opinion is that:.we 
are here for the winter, maintaining 
only a strong position until we can 
be reinforced.” 

On the evening of the 7th Octo- 
ber the French pushed forward and 
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established behind the crest of 
Mount Rodolph nine battalions of 
infantry; and the English began 
to construct, at the great distance 
of 2800 yards from the works, 
two batteries for Lancaster guns. 
Bat it was on the night of the 9th 
that the siege-works began in ear- 
nest. That night the French broke 
—— on the summit of Mount 

odolph, and by the morning they 
had thrown up—unobserved by the 
Russians—a trench 1100 yards in 
length. On the following night 
the English opened their trenches 
on the Green Hill and the Woron- 
zoff Height. 

Great was the joy in Sebastopol 
when the morning of the 10th Octo- 
ber showed the crest of Mount Ro- 
dolph scarred by a long} bending 
seam of fresh-turned earth.', It mark- 
ed that the immediate danger had 
passed away—that the Allies were 
secking now to encounter them on 
the comparatively equal ground of 
works and counter-works. “If 
only,” says Todleben, “men chance 
to know what siege warfare is, they 
can imagine the joyful impression 
which we must have experienced at 
the sight of those works. . . . 
Every one in Sebastopol rejoiced 
at this happy event. People con- 
gratulated each other upon it; for 
each man saw in it a guarantee of 
success, and the hope that the town 
would be saved.”—(Vol. iii. p. 340.) 

-On this and the following day 
Todleben formed his plan: he pre- 
pared, by bringing up all the re- 
sources of the place, to overwhelm 
the besiegers’ batteries by a mightier 

wer of ordnance. To oppose the 

rench guns on Mount Rodolph 
he established five new batteries, 
and altered and strengthened the 
armament of the Land Quarantine, 
Central, and Flagstaff bastions. To 
meet the works of the English he 
increased the power of the Redan 
and Malakoff batteries, and estab- 
lished a flanking fire from a work 
in rear of the Fi ff Bastion. 
Struck, however, with the nearness 
of the guns on Mount Rodolph, he 
thought the danger there most press- 
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ing, and exerted himself most to 
bring them under a dominant fire, 
He did not fear so much the more 
distant batteries of Burgoyne ; but 
the event showed he was wrong, 
The heavier metal of the Ep 
ordnance, and their position raki 
the opposing works, more than com- 
pensated for the longer range, “In 
the hour of trial they proved the 
more .dangerous opponent. His 
error in this respect all but lost 
Sebastopol. 

Both parties now toiled on un 
ceasingly. By the evening of the 
16th the besiegers had accomplished 
their task, and 126 guns—53 French 
and 73 English—stood ready to 
open fire on the following morn- 
ing. Todleben also was armed for 
the strife. So earnestly had he 
striven, that whereas when the 
Allies appeared before the south 
side on the 26th September there 
were 172 guns, carrying 3000 lb. 
weight of shot, in position, he was 
now able to meet the Allied fire 
with 341 pieces, carrying 8000 
lb. weight of shot. Of these 118 
were designed to engage the Allied 
batteries, the remainder were laid 
to sweep the approaches, and meet 
the rush of the stormers at close 
quarters. 

But the Allies did not design to 
attack by land alone. The fleets 
were to join in the struggle by as- 
sailing the sea-front. The Ad- 
mirals at first were disinclined to 
this measure, for they were of 
opinion—l. That the sinking of 
the ships had rendered any attempt 
to force the entrance of the road- 
stead impossible; 2. That their 
mission being to defend the -exis- 
tence of the land forces by main- 
taining the dominion of the sea, 
they could not risk crippling the 
fleet by closing with the sea-forts; 
8. That to engage at long r 
was to incur the certainty of fai 
ure, and the loss of its prestige to 
the navy. The French General, 
however, had the Admiral under 
his orders; and the English Oom- 
mander addressed a letter in such 
cogent and pressing terms to Ad- 
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miral Dundas that he was forced 
to yield. It was therefore deter- 
mined that the fleet was to co-ope- 
rate with the land batteries; and 
it was finally arranged that the 
ships were to engage at half-past 
ten o’clock on the morning of the 
17th, keeping in movement, and de- 
livering their fire in succession.* 

On the morning of the 17th, 
however, when the combined fleets 
were at their anchorage at the 
mouth of the Katcha, Admiral 
Hemelin came on board the Eng- 
lish Admiral’s flag-ship with a new 
proposal. This was, that instead of 
the operation being effected by the 
ships kept in motion whilst engag- 
ing the forts, they should be an- 
chored in line in such a_ position 
across the mouth of the roadstead 
as would leave them at-a range of 
from 1600 to 2000 yards from the 
forts. This plan was utterly repug- 
nant to the ideas of the English, 
and Dundas at first refused to com- 
ply; finally, however, he yielded, 
on the French Adwiral declaring 
that he must have this line or 
none,—that if he could not have 
the English fleet with him, he must 
act alone. 

We agree with Mr. Kinglake in 
thinking that in doing this Dundas 
erred. When he agreed with the 
French Admiral as to the time and 
point of attack, he had done all 
which the alliance required. The 
French had no right to dictate to 
the English as to the mode in which 
the English fleet was to engage. 
This was the same as if St. Arnaud 
had insisted, on the morning of 
the Alma, that the English were to 
attack in column, because that was 
the order of battle used by the 
French. In a combined action, 
each nation must engage in the 
way best suited to its national 
custom and the genius of its chief. 


In the breaking grey of morning, 
on the 17th October 1854, three 
shells springing from the lines on 
Mount sip 1 em the signal for 
the siege-batteries to open. At 
once, along the whole line, from the 
left of Mount Rodolph to the right 
of the Woronzoff Height, gun a 
gun belched forth in the Allied 
trenches. Nor wasthe answer long 
of coming. Sebastopol beat to arms; 
and then, from the Central to the 
Flagstaff Bastion, thence across to 
the Redan, and onward to the Ma- 
lakoff, pealed loud the ceaseless 
cannonade. No breath of wind was 
stirring, and the Russian sailors, 
firing as if at sea, in rapid broad- 
sides, ‘piled up above and around 
them huge, steadfast, opaque banks 
of smoke, which so narrowed the 
field of every man’s sight that he 
hardly could see the outline of a 
comrade’s figure at a distance of two 
or three paces.” Beneath this sable 
pall the work of destruction went 
on. “To be serving the guns; to 
be swiftly repairing the havoc from 
time to time wrought in the para- 
pets (and especially in the revet- 
ments of the embrasures) by the 
enemy’s round-shot and shell; to 
be quenching the fires which were 
constantly seizing upon gabions, 
fascines, and timber; to be replac- 
ing guns; to be tending or removing 
in litters the men newly wounded ; 
and to be toiling thus, hour by hour, 
in the midst of a dim pile of smoke, 
with a mind always equal to an in- 
stant encounter with death,—this 
was alike the duty of the French, 
of the English, and of the Rus- 
sians, who worked the power of ar- 
tillery in the conflicting batteries.” 
—(Vol. iii. p. 856.) 

For some honrs this strife of 
giants continued without any ap- 
parent result on either side, but 
gradually it became evident that, 





* So anxious at this time was the Duke of Newcastle to secure the co-operation 
of the fleet with the army, and such confidetice bad he in Lyons and so little in 
Dundas, that he actually took the extreme step of writing, on the 9th October, to 


Lord Raglan to say that he would s 


rt Lord Raglan and Sir Edmund Lyons, if 


Sir Edmund, in concert with Lord Raglan, should take upon bimself to act indepen- 
dently of his chief.—See Kinglake, vol. iii. p. 824, and the note there; also, p. 


492, 493. 
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on the one han’, the Russian bat- 
teries were beginning to acquire a 
superiority over the French gunners 
on Mount Rodolph; and, on the 
other, that the heavy English ord- 
nance was becoming more than a 
match for the lighter metal of the 
Muscovites in the Redan. The per- 
sistence of the Russian sailors in 
firing by broadsides, and conse- 
quently without careful aim, had 
somewhat retarded the effects of 
that superiority of fire with which 
Todleben had expected to crush the 
French; but his dispositions were 
at last telling, when on a sudden 
“the earth shook; a volume of 
flame sprang up from the ground; 
there was a roll of sound, not harsh 
nor deafening, yet such as to out- 
thunder great guns; and from the 
spot whence the flame had issued 
there was reared up on high a black, 
steadfast volume of smoke. A shell 
from one of the Russian batteries 
had blown up a French magazine.” 
—(Vol. iii. p. 871.) About fifty men 
were killed or wounded by this ex- 
plosion; the work in which it oc- 
curred ceased to fire; the Russians 
redoubled their discharge against 
the unextinguished batteries; a se- 
cond magazine blew up; the French 
guns replied no longer. By half- 
ast ten o'clock the attack from 

ount Redolph was silenced. 

Shortly after this a grievous loss 
befell the garrison—the brave Ad- 
miral who had so nobly conducted 
the defence was killed. Korniloff, 
after riding in the early morning, 
during the severest burst of the 
bombardment, through the Flag- 
staff and Central bastions, had a 
short interview with Prince Ment- 
schikoff, and then ascended to tlie 
Redan. Observing that though the 
seamen and gunners in the bat- 
teries were standing well to their 
pieces, yet the infantry massed in 
rear were suffering severely, and 
showing symptoms of discourage- 
ment, he ordered them in great 
part to be withdrawn to more shel- 
tered situations. Passing on through 
a storm of shot from the Redan to 
the Malakoff, he found the Tower 
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there silenced and abandoned, ‘bat 
the batteries at its feet in full play, 
On the seamen cheering him as he 
entered the work, he said, “ When 
the English batteries are as silent 
as the French yonder, then, and not 
till then, we will cheer.” He wag 
preparing to pass onwards, when a 
round-shot struck him and shatter- 
ed the upper part of his left th 
He had just power to say, “ 
fend Sebastopol,” when he became 
senseless. On recovering conscious- 
ness he received the last sacrament; 
and seeing that men. feared to pain 
him by lifting him, he, “ by a sin- 
gular effort, contrived to throw his 
mangled body upon the litter which 
awaited him.” When placed in the 
hospital, the extremity of his pain 
wrung from him more than once a 
shriek of agony; but during one 
of the intervals of suffering he 
placed his hands on the head of 
his fchief of the staff, and said, 
“Tell everybody how pleasant it 
is to die when the conscience is 
quiet.” He prayed, “O God! bless 
Russia and the Emperor — save 
Sebastopol and the fleet!” When 
informed of a report (false) that 
the English guns were silenced, he 
collected his failing strength and 
eried ‘ Hurrah!” then fell back in- 
sensible, and ceased to breathe. 
Thus passed away the great Russian 
hero in the fulness of his glory. 
Now, when the French batteries 
on Mount Rodolph were lying 
silent, and the English guns on the 
Green Hill and the Woronzoff 
Height were thundering on the 
Redan, the Allied fleets came into 
action. Though they sailed at half- 
past ten a.m. from their anchorage at 
the Katcha, it was one o’clock ere the 
French fleet, which led the advance, 
reached its ground. To one who 
looks into the roadstead of Sebas- 
topol from the sea, the great stone- 
casemated forts of Alexander and 
Constantine seem like two couch- 
ing lions guarding the entrance on 
either hand. To the right, Alexan- 
der mounts 56—to the left, Oonstan- 


‘tine bears 97 guns. Further to thr 


right than Alexander lies the Qua- 
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rantine Sea-fort, an open work, 
armed with 58 cannon. On the 
left of Constantine, on the summit 
of a cliff 100 feet high, was the 
Telegraph Battery of 5 guns; and 
still farther to the left, where the 
cliff attained an elevation of 130 
feet, stood the Wasp Tower, having 
8 guos, 5 of them pointing sea- 
ward. The French were to attack 
Fort Alexander and the Quarantine 
Fort ; the English, Fort Constantine 
and the Telegraph and Wasp bat- 
teries. 

Constantine was a stone horse- 
shoe fort, having 60 guns in case- 
mates, and 27 in the open battery 
on the top, looking towards the 
sea or roadstead. The works on 
this side were all covered by a 
shoal, the outer boundary of which 
was 600 yards from the Wasp 
Tower, and which ran in a paral- 
lel line with the coast till within 
800 yards of Fort Constantine, 
where it bent suddenly outwards, 
and ran out to a distance of 1200 
yards. There was thus one point 
where ships of the line could come 
within 800 yards of Constantine, 
and itso happened that this point 
was one to the right rear of the 
fort, upon which very few guns 
could be brought to bear by the 
work, but from which it could be 
obliquely raked. 

Taking skilfal advantage of this 
circumstance, Dundas divided his 
fleet; and while with six ships of 
the line he followed the French 
Admiral, he sent an in-shore squad- 
ron of four ships of the line and 
one 50-gun frigate, under Lyons, to 
close with Fort Constantine along 
the edge of the shoal. Some of the 
ships had serew-propellers, but the 
majority were moved by steamers 
lashed alongside. By half-past two 
o'clock the fleets were all in their 
places at anchor and engaged. 
They formed a great are which en- 
closed the approach to Sebastopol, 
with a span of about two miles, at 


a distance of -about 2000 yards 
from the entrance of the 

and of from 1600 to 1800 yards 
from the nearest of the forts. The 
right wing of this arc consisted of 
18 French and 2 Turkish ships; 
the left wing, of 6 English vessels. 
But to the left front of this : 
and in echelon with it, within from 
600 to 800 yards of the n 
batteries, lay the five ships consti- 
tuting the English in-shore squad- 
ron. 

The main body of the Allied 
fleet engaged for some hours the 
shore batteries at long ranges, with 
little result as far as they were 
concerned, but not without sustain- 
ing severe loss itself. ‘“ Their posi- 
tion,” sdys Kinglake, “ was in some 
degree hazardous, but thoroughly 
impotent.” The whole interest of 
the fight centred upon Lyons with 
his in-shore squadron. Lyons in 
the ‘7 (91) there led the. 
way, followed by the Sanspareil 
(67) and London (90), and soon 
after by the Albion (90) and Are- 
thusa (50). It was five minutes to 
two o’clock when the Agamemnon 
dropped her anchor within 800 
yards of Fort Constantine at the 
bend of the shoal. The three lead- 
ing ships immediately opened on 
the fort, and they were aided by 
the fire of some steam- tes, 
From their position they r the 
open battery on its summit. An 
explosion of ammunition soon took 
place amongst its pieces, the bat- 
tery itself wes brought to ruin, 
22 of its guns were silenced, and 
the gunners sought in the 
casemates below. Appalled by the 
disaster, the casemates for ten min- 
utes gave forth no sound, then they 
recommenced, but fitfully and by 
starts.* It was now half-past two, 
but it was already evident that, 
while Se shi A a qe the 
open-air batteries e fort, they 
could yet do almost sothing Seales 
the casemates beneath them. y 





*On going over Fort Constantine imm 


after the peace, the writer was 


informed by an officer of its garrison that the smoke in the casemates during the 
engagement was so dense that many of the men were carried out insensible. 
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The Arethusa and the Albion, 
meanwhile, engaged the cliff de- 
fences—the former taking post op- 
posite the Telegraph, the latter 
against the Wasp; but it was soon 
proved that in this contest between 
the cliff batteries and the sbips the 
latter had no chance. The five 
guns of the Telegraph earthwork 
exerted the greatest power. The 
Arethusa was speedily set on fire 
and had some of her planks start- 
ed: in an almost sinking condition 
she had to haul off. The Albion 
next took fire in three places, and 
was with difficulty got out by her 
attendant steamer. The London, 
exposed to the same plunging shot, 
to which it could give no effective 
reply, had to sheer out, Finally, the 
Sanspareil was obliged from the 
same cause to alter her position. 
So that Lyons now lay alone in the 
Agamemnon exposed to the con- 
centric discharge of the whole three 
batteries. 

In this extremity the stout sailor 
signalled for aid. The London im- 
mediately again stood in, the Sans- 
pareil resumed her old place, and 
three line-of-battle ships—the Bel- 
lerophon, the Queen, and the Rod- 
ney-- were detached by Dundas 
from the main squadron to his sup- 
port. Still the terrible cliff batteries 
maintained their ascendant. The 
Bellerophon was quickly on fire and 
had to be towed ont; the Queen, also 
getting on fire, drew off; and the 
Rodney, bravely endeavouring to 
place herself ahead of the Agamem- 
nop, got aground on the shoal under 
the guns of Constantine. It was now 
ten minutes past five o’clock. Lyons 
saw that it was useless to continue 
the strife: cutting his cables, he 
steamed out of action, the London 
and the Sanspareil followed; but 
the Rodney still lay on the shoal 
under the enemy’s guns. At half- 
past five the, Allied main fleets 
ceased firing and hauled off. The 
Rodney, with her attendant steam- 
er, lay alone engaged with the 
whole Russian power. The gun- 
boat Lynx went in to her aid. 
After an hour of unceasing exer- 
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tion the two steamers — got’ her 
afloat. At half-past six, having 
been two hours aground, she veseal 
out of fire. Her loss was trifling 
in the extreme. 

The Allied fleets brought 1100 of 
their guns to bear. The Russiang 
suffered a loss of no more than 188 
men killed and wounded: .The 
Telegraph Battery, which wrought. 
such havoe, did not lose a man or 
agun. In killed and wounded the 
French lost 208, the English 817 
men—in all, 520. 

Mr. Kinglake thus admirably 
summarises the results evolved by 
the conflict :— 


“], At ranges of from 1600 to 1800 
yards, a whole French fleet failed to 
make any useful impression upon a fort” 
(the Quarantine) “at the water's edge, 
though its guns were all ranged in open- 
air batteries and firing from over the 
parapet. 

“2, An earthen battery mounti 
only five guns” (the Telegraph), “but 
placed on the cliff at an elevation of 
100 feet, inflicted grievous losses and 
injury on four powerful English ships of 
war, and actually disabled two of them, 
without itself having a gun dismounted, 
and without losing even one man, 

“3, At ranges of from 800 to 1200 
yards, and with the aid of steam-frigates 
throwing shells at arange of 1600 yards, 
three English ships in ten minutes 
brought to ruin and cleared of their 
gunners the whole of the open-air bat- 
teries (containing 27 guns) which were 
on the top of a great stone fort ” (Con- 
stantine) “ at the water’s edge. 

‘4. The whole Allied fleet, operating 
in one part of it at a range of from 1600 
to 1800 yards, and in another part of it 
at ranges of from 800 to 1200 yards, 
failed to make any useful impression 
upon casemated batteries protected by a 
good stone wall from five to six feet 
thick. 

“5. Under the guns of a great fort by 
the water’s edge, which, although it had 
lost the use of its topmost pieces of 
artillery, still had all its casemates en- 
tire, and the batteries within them un- 
injared, a great English ship, at a dis- 
tance of only 800 yards, lay at anchor 
and fighting for hours without sustain- 
ing any ruinous harm.”—{Vol. iii. p. 
466, 467.) 
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“Whilst the fleets plied their 
thunder in vain, and the still silent 
guns on Mount Rodolph confessed 
the ill plight of the French, there was 
yet one part of the field where the 
cause of the Allies seemed to pros- 
per; this was in the English bat- 
teries.”’ These works were so placed 
that, whilst the artillery on the right 
of the Woronzoff Height played on 
the Malakoff, and that on the left 
of the Green Hill on the Flagstaff 
Bastion and Garden Battery, the 
heavy guns in the centre—both 
those on the left of the Woronzoff 
Height, and those on the right of 
the Green Hill—crossed their fire 
with xearful effect on the Redan. 
Each face of that work was. thus at 
once battered in front and enfiladed, 
—for there it was that the English 
Engineer had undertaken to drive a 
pathway for our assaulting columns 
by the weight of his guns, to silence 
the Russian fire by the power of 
his artillery. 

And he was keeping his word. 
After nine hours of firing his as- 
cendant was decided. The Mala- 
koff Tower was deserted, though 
the earthworks at its feet main- 
tained their ground with resolu- 
tion; but the Redan was going 
down—gun after gun was being 
reduced to silence—the embrasures 
were crumbling away beneath the 
impact of the iron shower. In 
vain the Rassians, with a stubborn 
courage, replaced the dismounted 
guns, renewed the slaughtered gun 
detachmeats, repaired the falling 
embrasures. ‘ By about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, one-third of the 
pieces which armed the work had 
been dismounted ; and even where 
guns were yet in battery, the 
cheeks of the embrasures~lay in 
ruins. The loss in men had been 
heavy. Twice over the gunners 
of several pieces had had-to be 
replaced by fresh hands. Of 75 
men sent to the Redan from on 
board one of the ships, as many 
as 50 were killed or wounded.” 
—(Voliii. p. 472.) Against the com- 


manding . position, superior _num- 
bers, and heavier metal of the 
English pieces, the Russian gun- 
ners still stood firm. But the 
were overmatched, and toiled 
died in vain. A few moments 
after three o’clock “ there occurred 
a disaster which completed the 
ruin of the work. A shell blew 
up the powder-magazine establish- 
ed in the salient. When the smoke 
lifted, it disclosed a dire spectacle 
of ruin... . At the fore part cf the 
work the parapet had been heaved 
over into the ditch, and so filled it 
in. The: ground was laden with 
fragments of platforms, with guns 
dismounted, with gun -carri 
overthrown and_ shattered. n 
all sides there were the blackened 
bedies of men scathed by fire.” 
—(Vol. iii. p. 473.) The cheers of 
the English were heard above the 
roar of ‘the artillery, but great 
silence fell on the Redan. To the 
ceaseless roar of guns and the loud 
words of command succeeded at 
long intervals the discharge of a 
single cannon. The stillness was 
broken only by the groans and 
the entreaties of the wounded, 
Appalled by the great calamity 
the troops who had been m 
near the gorge of the work to meet 
an assault fell back and glided 
down for shelter behind the cliff 
overhanging the Man-of-War Har- 
bour and the Marine Hospital. 
There remained in the deserted 
work five gunners, and they strove 
to work two guns. “ Thenceforth,”’ 
says Todleben, “ there disappeared 
all possibility of replying .to. the 
English artillery. be defence in 
that part of the lines was com- 
pletely paralysed.” The way lay 
open to the stormers; but minutes 
passed away, and the red-coated 
columns of the English came not 
on through the driving smoke. 
Then the angel of victory, wearied 
of casting her favours before the 
feet of men who would not st 

to gather them, rose slowly up, an 
winged for a time her flight away.* 





* In this day’s fight the Russiaris lost, in killed and wounded, 1112 men ; ‘the 
French, 96 ; and the English, 144—amongst the forces serving on shore only. The 
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Todleben and Burgoyne, the 
Russian and the English Engineers, 
are both agreed that the Redan 
now lay at the mercy of the Eng- 
lish General ; and, from its position, 
the seizure of the Redan was the 
fall of Sebastopol—it cut the place 
in two.* The English Engineer had 
done his work—why did not the 
English General lay bands upon 
the glorious prize? 

Mr. Kinglake says, because, ac- 
cording to the understanding be- 
tween the French and the English 
headquarters, the assault by the 
one nation on the Redan was not 
to go on without that of the other 
on the Flagstaff Bastion. And 
this, we believe, was the reason ; 
and so Sebastopol did not fall this 
day. Mr. Kinglake considers it 
the fourth, but the least, of the lost 
occasions since the Allies landed 
at the Alma. 

In this we cannot agree with 
him. We consider it the fourth, 
but, in so far as the English were 
coneerned, the greatest, of the lost 
occasions, and the one which reflects 
most upon Lord Raglan’s reputa- 
tion as a general. 

After the Alma, before the north 
side of Sebastopol—and again, after 
the passage of the Tchernaya before 
its south side—Lord Raglan was 
bound by the Alliance in a way he 
could not prevent. No movement 
could then be undertaken by him 
without the co-operation—and the 
willing co-operation—of the French 
army. But now the case was differ- 
ent; the prize lay before him, and 
the power to seize it hang on his 
decision alone. 

Av allied army cannot engage 
without a perfect accord as to the 
time and place of action, and the 
object to be aimed at; but these 
points once arranged, and the ae- 
tion itself begun, then each army, 
whilst straining’ at the common 
goal, must operate in ‘its own man- 
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ner, and according to the judgment 
of its own chief. It was thus at: 
the Alma—it should have been 
thus on the 17th October. Lord 
Raglan should no more have hegi- 
tated to pour his columns on the 
Redan when it lay unmanned and 
defenceless before him, than he 
hesitated to send the Guards and 
the Highlanders against the Konr- 
gané Hill. The failure of the 
French on Mount Rodolph had no 
more to do with the one measure, 
than their hanging back behind the 
summit of the cliff upon the Alma 
had to do with theother. Jn de 
tion each general’s hands should be 
untied ; and this— not a regular 
siege, but an attack on fortified 
lines, where the end pursued was 
victory by a sudden rush—comes 
under the category of an action. In 
war, the opportunities that arise 
are so fleeting, that he who will not 
pounce down on them with an 
eagle’s swoop need never expect to 
win. When Lord Raglan consented 
to go into action with his hands 
thus tied, he gave up the fairest 
chance of success. True, it was @ 
great and a noble error—the error. 
of an utterly unselfish and heroic’ 
mind, for he sacrificed himself and 
his glory to preserve in its integrity 
the Alliance; but not the less an 
error, for the Alliance was but a 
means to an end, and that end was 
the capture of Sebastopol. All the 
Alliance could claim he granted 
when he commenced the contest in 
unison with Canrobert on the morn- 
ing of the 17th, with a common and 
well-defined object in view. But 
when that object could have been 
attained and he would not seize 
it; because the French could not 
seize it with him, he sacrificed the 
end to the means—he preserved” 
unshaken the Alliance, but he lost 
Sebastopol. 


(To be continued.) 





French threw from their batteries 4000 shot and shell; the English, 4700; the 
Russians, 20,000.—Kinglake, vol. iii. p. 479, 480. 
* See Official Journal of the English Engineers, p. 34, 
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DEAN MILMAN, 


Orr of our most distinguished 
men of letters has departed from 
us. It will not be pag Fe by a 
panegyrist, that Dean Milman had 
excited in any one class of readers 
that vivid enthusiasm which exalts 
the writer into a leader of men, or 
which makes of him a hero amongst 
thinkers, the founder for the time 
being of some sect of worshippers ; 
but, on the other hand, there was 
hardly a living man in what is still 
sometimes called the republic of 
letters who was the object of a 
more general esteem, or of a wid- 
er, though temperate, admiration. 
Known in the earlier part of his 
career as a successful poet, and in 
the later as a liberal and enlightened 
historian, we saw in him the thor- 
oughly accomplished writer, the 
highly-trained and _ well-balanced 
intellect. In him the imaginative 
and reasoning faculties held each 
their own ground. A cultivated 
tiste (except, perhaps, in some of 
his very earliest productions) pre- 
sides over his poetry ; and when he 
exchanges verse for prose there is 
never any undue or misplaced effort 
of imagination—nothing of the poet 
remains except a pera refine- 
ment and harmony of language. 

It was chiefly as a historian, we be- 
lieve, that this veteran of letters had 
of late been regarded; and probably 
he has a better title to be remem- 
bered as the author of ‘The History 
of Latin Christianity’ than as the 
author of those splendid sacred 
dramas which the younger, part of 
the present generation may perha 
have looked upon as things of the 
past, Yet it cannot be surely said of 
these that they are defunct. They 
were not original poems in the 
higher sense of the word; they did 
not strike out any new, mode of 
thought, or spread some peculiar 
sentiment like wildfire through the 
land: but they have a very distinct 
style, and marked characteristics of 
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no mean order. They are’ distin- 
guished by a descriptive power 
which never quails before the most 
arduous enterprise, Is it required 
that all Babylon should rise up be- 
fore us, the poet does not may a 
moment, but, with full confidence, 
builds up his visionary city. He 
has no fear that the vision will 
desert him, or that words will fail 
him to_ describe it, They ee dis- 
tinguished also by a lyrical power 
lofty and _ sustained. The hymn of 
triumph flows forth with master- 
ly ease. Are the cymbals heard in 
the street, our poet can at all times 
match them with the fit accompany- 
ing strain. He is sustained by, & 
consciousness of a wealth of diction, 
imagery, and sentiment which can- 
not be easily exhausted. , 

We need not dwell much on this 
point, for we believe there is, and 
there always has been, an almost 
unanimous opinion amongst criti 
on the poetry of Milman, So 
as we can ¢all to mind, the taste, 
the skill, the culture it displays, 
the grice of its lyrical movement, 
the magnificence of its descriptions, 
have been ungrudgingly admitted. 
But the critic always stopped short 
in his praise. There was a great 
want unsatisfied. Our hearts had 
not burned within us. There was 
kindled in us no sentiment which 
we carried away to be our blessing, 
or perhaps our plague, for years to 
come, o deep reflections had 
been revived: we were the same 
alter we had read his poems as 
before. 

The truly original poet is often 
a great sinner against the plainest 
canons of criticism, and as time 
advances, and his works are calmly 
compared with those of other poe 
his. peculiar faults become more an 
more palpable. Nevertheless, with © 
the greater distinctness of his faults 
wili also emerge, in equal distinct- 
ness, that Peemninene merit by 

B 
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which he obtained his 
larity. Let any one take up now 
a volume of Wordsworth. Unless 
he is very fortunate in the volume 
he has selected, he will be painfully 
alive to the prosaic tendencies of 
the poet. He may stumble on 
some sonnet where the tamest 
thought is voluminously expressed 
in, doubtless, irreproachable lan- 

age. Some one line or epithet 
in the middle or end of the elabo- 
rate. composition, is all his reward. 
The sonnet crawls on with this one 
jewel in its head. The reader is 
impatient, and wonders where the 
charm was that at one time riveted 
him to the poetry of Wordsworth. 
Yet as he turns the pages he will 
hardly fail to come upon some old 
familiar strain which explains and 
rekindles the enthusiasm of past 
days. Those sentiments come back 
which this poet had first infused 
into his mind. He understands 


pope- 


and appreciates the nature of the 
boon he has received. Strike out 
from English literature the poetry 


of Wordsworth, and you feel that a 
gap is made—there is a blank spot 
eft in the mind of England. 

Instead of a volume of Words- 
worth, let us suppose that you take 
v. @ volume of Milman’s poetry. 

ou will read it, we think, with as 
much pleasure as you ever read it; 
you will admire the flowing move- 
ment of the verse, the opulence of 
a learned imagination, the construc- 
tive skill, the lyrical harmony. 
But you have associated no advance 
of your own mind with any one 
poem, or a one verse you may 
encounter. No image of your for- 
mer self rises before you as you 
read, You owed it nothing; and 
if you ask the question here, What 
would be the loss to England if all 
such poems were expunged? you 
could not say that any type of 
thought or sentiment would: be 
lost—you could only say that some 
specimens of good workmanship 
would be destroyed. 

There was, however, a certain ori- 
ginality of form, of construction, of 
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measure and movement in the 
sacred dramas of Mr. Milman—go 
much so, that we find contempor- 
ary critics discussing this inition. 
tion of the dramatic poem as & spe- 
cies of compositicn to be carefully 
distinguished from the drama, 
These sacred dramas were not the 
first production which brought the 
a poet before the public, 

hile a student at Oxford, and 
before he had taken orders, he wrote 
the tragedy of ‘Fazio.’ It was writ- 
ten for the stage, but was not of- 
fered to any theatrical man . It 
was simply printed and published, 
But, without consulting the author, 
it was subsequently brought upon 
the stage; at first in a surrepti- 
tious manner, at one of the minor 
theatres, under the title of “The 
Italian Wife,” and afterwards at 
Covent Garden, where Miss O'Neil 
performed the part of Bianca, It 
seems to have met with consider 
able success. 

The venerable Dean of St Paul's, 
the historian of Latin Christianity, 
looking back at this production of 
his college days, must have almost 
doubted of his personal identity. 
If he really had the courage, in the 
later period of his life, to 
his youthful tragedy, with what 
a strange mixture of feelings must 
he have sat in judgment upon it! 
Perhaps, in spite of that indulgence 
we are all supposed to have for our 
literary offspring, he would have 
been a severer judge than a perfect 
stranger or quite impartial critic. 
It is not, we think, entirely with- 
out merit of a certain kind, “There 
is skill displayed in the constrac- 
tion of the plot, and the style of the 
dialogue is anything but dull, The 
personages, it must be confessed, all 
deal in what may be called the “ stage 
language ” of passion, in what is less 
courteously described as rant. They 
talk as no human beings ever talk, 
by which we do not mean that they 
talk in verse and metaphor, where- 
as all of us are content, in our 
most passionate moods, with plain 
prose; but the current of ideas 1s 
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not like anything which is known 
in real life. It was not Shakes- 
peare, we think, that the Oxford 
student had been most sedulously 
reading when he sat down to com- 
pose ‘Fazio ;’ although from Shakes- 

a man may obtain examples 
and influences of all kinds. We 
suspect that he had come fresh from 
the study of such dramatists as 
Massinger and Ford. His parasites, 
Falsetto and Dandolo, are faint 
copies of certain caricatures of hu- 
manity we remember to have en- 
eountered in their plays. And that 
tendency he has to make the lan- 
guage of passion border on that of 
insanity, is very marked amongst 
the second order of Elizabethan 
dramatists. What we recognize as 
the conventional stage representa- 
tion of intense and violent emo- 
tion, was doubtless founded on truth 
—had some natural tendency for 
its basis; it was the extravagant 
and repeated use of something in 
itself true to nature, which trans- 
formed it into a conventionality. 
It is a fact, for instance, that a man 
is slow to believe ill news—at least 
some men are; others are rendered 
eredulous by fear; but when it be- 
comes a habit in the dramatic per- 
sonage to say, You lie! to the mes- 
senger of disastrous intelligence, 
we see in it only a trick of the play- 
wright. So a man in certain moods 
asks whether he is awake or dream- 
ing, and half doubts the reality of 
the scene or the transactions about 
him ; but when such a passing mood 
a8 thisis dwelt on and exaggerated, 
it assumes the air of an improbable 
fiction. It is felt to be the trick of 
the writer, and not a curiosity in 
nature, ‘Fazio’ is replete with this 
artificial exaltation of thought. Yet 
while the hero and heroine are bor- 
dering on distraction, they exhibit 
asubtle power of self-analysis, and 
link thought to thought with the 
utmost. ingenuity. With all this, 
however, ‘ Fazio’ is readabie—read- 
able even now. There is a “spring 
and vivacity, and a rapidity of 
maarch in the style, that bears us on. 
There is the faculty of the writer 


already manifested.’ And although 
there is much rant in the expres- 
sion of passion, the alternation in 
the passions themselves is justly 
conceived. Bianca's jealousy, driv- 
ing her to denounce the very huts- 
band she still intensely loves, is 
terrible, and yet not improbable. 
There are but few passages ‘one 
would care to quote, yet there are 
some touches that may deserve’ to 
be remembered. Bianca, in _ her 


jealousy of Aldabella, says, speak- 
ing of her Fazio :—- 


“Now henceforth all our joys, 
Our delicate endearments, all are poisoned. 
- « °«! | And if be kiss me, 
He'll pause and think which of the two is 
sweeter,” 


Here, too, is a reflection which 
Bianca makes upon the laws‘ of so- 
ciety, which, from her point of 
view, is not without its perti- 
nence :— 


“ Ay, ay, your laws! most equitable lews! 
Who robs his neighbour of his yellow dust, 
Or his bright sparkling stones, or such gay 


trash, 

Oh, he must die, die for the public good. 

And if one steal ‘@ husband from his’ wife, 

Do dive into her heart for its best trea- 
sure, 

Do rend asunder whom Heaven linked in 
one— " 

Oh, they are meek, and merciful, and 
milky ; 

Tis a trick of human frailty, Oh fine 
laws! 

Rare laws! most equitable laws!” 


The next in order of his is. 
was “Samor, Lord of the Bright 
City,” a long epic in blank verse. 
Then followed “The Fall of Jeru- 
salem,” ‘The Martyr of Antioch,” 
“ Belshazzar,” and “ Anne Boleyn.” 
On these four his fame rested. 
They placed him amongst _ the 
bright cohort of the poets of his 
day ; not certainly in the first. rank, 
but they gave him an undisputed 
place amongst those whom the lite- 
rary historian will be, bound to 
enumerate and criticise as the poets 
of the age. The three sacred dra- 
mas haye a common character, and 
they are too well known to readers 
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of poetry to need that we should 
enter into any analysis of them. 
We will venture on one solitary 
uotation, to remind such readers of 
highly-finished melodious verse 
with which they abound. It shall 
be the first strophe of a hymn to 
Christ: it will suggest to them the 
remainder :— 
“For Thou wast born of woman! + Thou 
didst come, 
0 Holiest! to this world of sin and gloom, 
Not in Thy dread omnipotent array ; 
And not by thunders strew'd 
Was Thy tempestuous road ; 
Nor indignation burnt before Thee on Thy 
way. 
But Thee, a soft and naked child 
Thy mother undefiled, 
In the rude manger, laid to rest 
From off her virgin breast.” 


" The fourth on the list, “ Anne 
Boleyn,” is, in part, a reversion to 
the form of the English tragedy. 
It is not, however, written for re- 
presentation. It holds a station 
midway between the dramatic poem 
and the acting play. With a few 
omissions, we imagine, it might 
be made as suitable to the stage as 
many other historical plays. Whe- 
ther it would succeed or not is an- 
other question, and we certainly 
would not take upon ourselves to 
advise the experiment. There are 
eloquent passages in it, much pow- 
erful writing, but there is very little 
of that dialogue where mind really 
conflicts with mind—where man is 
felt to be acting upon man. The 
admirable passages are in the na- 
ture of soliloquies: they might have 
served for such, though they do 
not take that form, 

The prominent character in the 
piece is the Jesuit Angelo Caraffa, 
and nowhere could be found a more 
terrific description of the Jesuit 
than is put in the mouth of Angelo 
himself, It is through his intrigues, 
through his most cruel and perfidi- 
ous inventions, that the tragic fate of 
Anne Boleyn is here brought about. 
He persuades Smeaton to give false 

“evidence against the Queen, to pro- 
claim himself a criminal, under the 
delusion that by so doing he will 
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save the life of the” Queen. He te. 
presents to him, that if the King cap 
certainly obtain a divorce, whi¢h 
he would on clear evidence of the 
guilt of Anne Boleyn, he will be 
contented with this means of get- 
ting ber out of his way; otherwise 
he will destroy her in order tom 
Jane Seymour. The enthusiastic 
youth sacrifices himself to save ‘the 
Queen, and is, of course, the instra- 
ment of her destruction. 

Let us hope that such a moral 
monster as the ideal Jesuit hete 
drawn never existed; and that some 
approximation to such an ideal is 
the utmost that humanity can be 
charged with. The supposition’ is, 
that because the Jesuit has a great 
end in view, means the most’vile 
and detestable are sanctified to him. 
Because the Jesuit has no personal 
interest in his crimes—because he 
is as ready to go to the stake as to 
destroy others, he believes himself 
to have an immunity from all guilt, 
By yielding implicit obedience® to 
his order, he releases himself from 
all personal responsibility. It ‘is 
thus that Angelo Caraffa expounds 
to the proud churchman Gardiner 
the principles of the new order, of 
which he is a distinguished mem- 
ber :— 


“ I’ve sunk, 

For ever, title, rank, wealth— even . my 
being; 

And, self-annihilated, deem myself 

A limb, a nameless limb, of that vast body 

That shall bespread the world, unchecked, 
untraced— 

Like God's own presence, everywhere, ‘yct 
nowhere— 

Th’ invisible control by which Rome rules 

The universal mind of man. On me 

My father's palace-gates no more shall open, 

I own no more my proud ancestral name, 

I have no property even in these weeds— 

These coarse and simple weeds I wear; 
nor will, 

Nor passion, nor affection, nor the love 

Of kindred touch the earth - estrangéd 
heart ; 

My personal being is absorbed and dead. 

° é A noble born 


Of Rome’s patrician blood, rich, lettered, 
versed 

In the affairs of men—no monkish dreamer 

Hearing Heaven’s summons in_ ecstatic 
vision— 
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God spoke within this heart, but with the 
voice 

Of stern, deliberate duty, and I rose 

Resolved to sail the flood, to tread the 
fire— 

That’s naught—to quench all natural com- 
punction, 

To know nor right, nor wrong, nor crime, 
nor virtue, 

But as subservient to Rome’s cause and 
Heaven's. 

I've schooled my haughty soul to subtlest 
craft, 


I’ve strung my tender heart to bloodiest 
havoc, 

And stand prepared to wear the martyr’s 
flames 

Like nuptial robes,—far worse, to drag to 
the stake 

My friend, the brother of my soul,—if thus 

I sear the hydra-head of heresy.” 


With this quotation we _ will 
terminate our brief record of the 
poetry of Mr, Milman; we will turn 
to the other phase of his literary 
character and say a few words of 
him as a historian. We must leave 
to others who had the happiness of 
knowing him personally to treat 
of the man himself, and of those 
social and moral qualities in which 
we understand him to have been 
eminent. It is of the author only 
we can speak, and as an author he 
came before the world first as poet 
and afterwards as historian. Per- 
haps we shall be told that we omit 
the theologian, the Churchman. 
Now we have not the least. doubt 
that Dean Milman had formed his 
own mature conclusions on all the 
various controversies that disturb 
the quiet of the Church, but he 
never wrote specifically as a theo- 
logian. So far as we are aware, it 
is only as a historian of the Jews, 
or of the Christian Church, that 
his theology is brought forward ; 
and even then not a word more 
is said of his own personal convic- 
tions than is absolutely necessary. 
Theological controversy appears 
never to have been attractive to 
him. .He was prepared to write 
the history of such controversies; 
he had no disposition. to descend 
into the arena and become a con- 
troversialist. himself. He was a 
good Churchman, as that phrase 


was understood some quarter ot a 
century ago, when it was possible 
to have an affectionate respect for 
the Chuch as a whole, and it was 
not thought necessary to enrol one’s 
self asa declared partisan of some 
section of it. There was then a type 
of Churchman (and indeed there 
still is, and we trust that it is a type 
which will never become extinct), 
not ,clamorous, yet very sincere in 
their faith, and, above all things, 
solicitous to extend those senti- 
ments of love and piety which con- 
stitute the essence of Christianity. 
They regarded the Church as a 
truly sacred institution, because it 
had this sacred object, this exalted 
purpose, to inculcate and susiain 
the love of God and the love of 
man, They knew that these great 
sentiments might be—and, as things 
are, could not help being—united 
with very different schemes of 
Christian doctrine. But these dif- 
ferences were subordinate in their 
minds to those great sentiments 
recognised by all intelligent Chris- 
tians as the very fruit for which an 
tree of doctrine had to be acres. f 
They had no vain hope of subdu- 
ing all such differences of scheme 
or system, but they trusted (per- 
haps in too sanguine a temper) 
that, in a cultivated clergy, what 
all acknowledged to be the essence 
of Christianity would constitute a 
bond of union strong enough to 
counteract the tendency to division 
which dogmatic differences must 
create. To this type of Churchmen, 
we apprehend, Bean Milman be- 
longed. It was as the result mere- 
ly of his historical works that his 
name became conspicuous for & 
time in the theological controver- 
sies of the day. The history first 
of the Jews and afterwards of 
the Christian Church became the 
favourite subject of his study; it 
was 8 subject in perfect harmony 
with the sacred profession he had 
adopted; and as a member of that 
ofession he had gravely to decide 
w, and according to what princi- 
ples, a history of the Hebrews should 


e written, the documents for whose 
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history were invested with a pecu- 
liar character as the revealed Word 
of God. At this gr ape this 
point only, so far as reading 
public are concerned, did Milman 
step forward as a theologian. He 
did not write his history to support 
any theological views. Occupied 
in the seareh of historic truth, he 
came unavoidably upon a question 
of theology. It would be idle, 
‘ therefore, to make a distinction 
between Milman the historian and 
Milman the theologian, because in 
estimating him as an historian we 
have to deal with the only point 
at which he reveals his own theo- 


logy. 

The three historical works of 
Dean Milman, ‘The History of the 
Jews,’ ‘The History of Christi- 
anity, from the Birth of Christ to 
the Abolition of Paganism in the 
Roman Empire,’ and ‘The History 
of Latin Christianity, including 
that. of the Popes to the Pontifi- 
cate of Nicolas V.’—form together 
a connected series, in which the 
reader will find a full and impar- 
tial history of that religion which 
became, and still is, the centre of 
European civilisation. We are in- 
troduced to that peculiar people 
amongst whom it arose, we see it 
caught up by the Greeks and ela- 
borated into a system of philoso- 
pry, we see it fashioned by the 

mans into an instrument of uni- 
versal government. Mr. Milman, 
as a historian, is distinguished by 
his. moderation, by a clear good 
sense which refuses alike the pre- 
judices of party and the fascination 
of novel theories. Pre-eminently 
judicious, a man of compromise, 
not given to follow out any line of 
thought to hazardous results, and 
withal lively and often eloquent in 
his narrative, it would perhaps be 
difficult to point cut any writer on 
ecclesiastical history who would be 
a safer guide or a more agreeable 
instructor. 

We shall take a rapid glance at 
each of these three histories in the 
order in which they naturally place 
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themselves; and, however rapid our 
survey, we cannot fail to indicate 
the manner in which they treat, in 
succession, of the great epochg in 
our religious history, 

The History of the Jews—When 
we just now characterised Mr, 
Milman as pre-eminently mode- 
rate and resisting the temptation 
to theorise, our readers, perh 
remembering the excitement which 
the first appearance of this work 
produced, will mentally have ‘ex- 
cepted this at least from the praise 
of peculiar moderation. But al- 
though Mr. Milman has with one 
party the credit, with another the 
discredit, of having been the first 
to introduce amongst us that criti- 
cal spirit for which the Germans 
are so distinguished, yet any one 
who now peruses ‘the History of 
the Jews,’ and reads the introdue- 
tion to the last edition of it, writ- 
ten so late as 1863, can hardly fail 
to be struck with the caution of 
the author. The work was received 


by a large proportion of the religious 


world with something more than 
murmurs of dissent, because the 
position in which they found them- 
selves was somewhat novel—be- 
cause, in fact, they had never been 
accustomed to read the Hebrew 
Scriptures with what has been 
lately called an “historical con- 
science.” They regarded those 
Scriptures as the depositories of 
religious truth, and therefore, very 
naturally, but mistakingly, invest- 
ed every portion of them with an 
equal sacredness; looking on them 
as equally authoritative when deal- 
ing with ordinary facts of mundane 
history, or even of physical science, 
as when declaring the creative 
power and moral government of 
God. And when suddenly called 
upon to determine questions of 
historical truth, they were un 

pared for the necessary examina- 
tion of these Scriptures, and the 
unavoidable distinction which had 
to be drawn between their autho- 
rity as teachers of religious doc- 
trine and their authority as ordin- 
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ary historical documents, But the 
last thirty years have advanced the 
education of most of us, and it is 
now pretty generally understood 
that if the history of the Jews. is 
to be written at all, the documents 
on which it is founded must sub- 
mit to historical criticism. If of 
two conflicting passages in the 
Hebrew Scriptures one must be 
chosen and the other set aside; if 
an approximation to a_ consistent 
narrative cannot possibly be ob- 
tained while every portion of those 
writings is pronounced to be infal- 
lible; it follows that either the at- 
tempt must be for ever relinquished 
to form any conception of the early 
history of the Jews, or that a cer- 
tain liberty of critical examination 
must be permitted. 

After an interval of thirty years, 
Mr. Milman was requested to pre- 
are a new edition of his work. 
o this revised and extended 
edition he added a_ preface, in 
which he discusses the prine'ples 
which ought to govern a. Christian 
writer in dealing, as an historian, 
with the Hebrew Scriptures. To 
treat the history of the Jews as 
a sort of forbidden ground, not to 
be inquisitively scanned, would be 
idle. They were a people of like 
acsions with ourselves, and must 
ave had a history in great part 
like the history of other people. 
They had their revolutions, their 
wars, their social habits springing 
from ordinary causes, as vil, cli- 
mate, and relation to neighbour- 
ing nations. Historical investi- 
gation must enter here as else- 
where, and if the Christian were to 
refuse to partake of it, he would 
only throw the work entirely into 
the hands of the non-Christian. 


“Such investigations, then,” continues 
Mr. Milman, ‘being inevitable, and, as 
I believe, not only inevitable, but the 
only safe way of attaining to the highest 
religious truth, what is the right, what is 
the duty, of a Christian historian of the 
Jews in such investigations? The views 
adopted by the author in early days he 
still conscientiously maintains. These 
views, more free it was then thought, 
and bolder than common (he dares to say 
not irreverent), have been his safeguard 


during a long and not unreflective life 
against the difficulties arising out of the 
philot cal and historical researches 
of our ; and from such views many, 
very many, of the best and wisest men 
whom it has been his blessing to know 
with greater or less intimacy, have felt 
relief from pressing doubts, and found 
that peace which is attainable only 
through perfect freedom of mind, . . . 

“The revelation of moral and 
truth is doubtless the ultimate, I should 
say the sole, end of the Bible; nor is it 
difficult, according to ordinary common 
sense, and to the moral instinct or judg- 
ment vouchsafed to man, to separate 
and set apart moral and religious truth 
from all other human knowledge. For 
the communication of such truth, law- 
givers, prophets, apostles were 
This was their special mission duty. 
This, as far as his character of teacher, 
was that of the Saviour Himself. Law- 
givers, prophets, apostles, were, in all 
other respects, men of like passions (take 
the word in its vulgar sense) with their 
fellow-men; they were men of their age 
and country who, as they spoke the lan- 
guage so they thought the thoughts of 
their nation and their time, clothed 
those thoughts in the imagery, and illu- 
strated them from the circumstances, of 
their daily life. They had no special 
knowledge on any subject but moraland 
religious truth to distinguish them from 
other men—were as fallible as others in 
all questions of science, and even of his- 
tory, extraneous to their religious teach- 
ing. If this had not been the case, how 
utterly unintelligible would their ad- 
dresses have been to their fellow-men! 
Conceive a prophet or psalmist or a: 
tle endowed with premature know: 
and talking of the earth and the plane- 
tary system according to the Newtonian 
laws, not “of the sun going forth as a 
bridegroom to run his course,” ~Con- 
ceive St. Stephen or St. Paul stopping in 
the midst of one of his impassioned har- 
angues and setting right the popular 
notion about the delivery of the or 
the time of the sojourn of the I 
in Egypt. They spoke what was the 
common belief of the time a fing to 
the common notion of things and the 
prevalent and current views of the world 
around them, just as they spoke 
Aramaic dialect.” Pte 

We think that there are not many 
intelligent Christians who would 
refuse to subscribe to the distine- 
tions laid down in this passage’ be- 
tween moral and religious and all 
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other truths. We have still occa- 
sionally the wearisome spectacle of 
some over-zealous champion who 
insists upon finding in the first 
chapter of Genesis the modern 
science of geology. But the great 
majority of Christians will echo the 
sentiment of Mr. Milman :— 

“T cannot conceive, notwithstanding 
the Scriptural geologists, that the ac- 
count of the creation in Genesis was a 
dark prophetic enigma, of which no liv- 
ing man could comprehend ‘the true 
sense for more than three thousand years, 
and which was only to be disclosed by 
the discoveries of our day. I am con- 
tent with the great central truth, the 
assertion in its words, unapproachable 
in their sublimity, of the one omnific 
Creator—of that Creator's perpetual pre- 
sence and universal providence.” 

So neither are we to expect to 
find in the Hebrew annals all that 
the ethnologist or the philologist 
may discover of the early history 
of mankind, nor are we to suppose 
that those annals are to be read 
without any discrimination, even 
where they concern the history of 
the Hebrew nation. 

When the reader passes from this 
preface to the history itself, his sur- 
prise ‘will perhaps be that the lib- 
erty of investigation, so ably vindi- 
cated, has been so cautiously made 
use of. A great portion is but an 
uncritical paraphrase of the Old 
Testament... It is probable that, if 
the author had re-written the whole 
work, it might have worn a dif- 
ferent aspect. It would still, how- 
ever, we may be sure, have borne 
that impress of sobriety and moder- 
ation which characterise all his 
histories. For Mr, Milman shows 
constantly a wise distrust of conjec- 
tural criticism or conjectural history. 

We have quoted the sound and 
rational defence which Mr. Milman 
makes for such boldness as he mani- 
fested in the treatment of his subject, 
but that part of his preface which, 
at the present moment, is most 
valuable, is the protest he makes 
against—not precisely the sceptical 
spirit, but against—the spirit of 
excessive confidence which some 
critical historians have displayed. 
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“T must acknowledge,” he says, “ag 
regards the modern German schools of 
criticism, profane as well as sacred, that 
my difficulty is more often with their 
dogmatism than with their daring criij. 
cism. If they destroy dominant theories, 
they rarely do.not endeavour to 
sate for this by constructing theories of 
their own—I must say, in general, on 
the most arbitrary conjecture—and assert 
their theories with as much certitude, 
and even intolerance, contemptuous in. 
tolerance, as the most orthodox’ and 
conservative writers. This dogmatism 
appears to me to be the inherent faultof 
the ‘Geschichte des Volkes Israel.’ It 
is a book which no one can read without 
instruction, few without admiration of 
the singular acuteness in bringing re- 
mote and scattered incidents to bear on 
some single point, the indefatigable in- 
dustry, the universal erudition, the 
general reverent, 1 would willi 
write religious, tone throughout; and 
this notwithstanding the contemptuous 
arrogance with which Ewald insulates 
himself from all his learned brethren, 
and assumes an autocracy not in his own 
sphere alone, but in the whole world 
of religion, letters, and politics. But 
Ewald seems to have attempted (he has 
no doubt of his own success) an utter 
impossibility, That the Hebrew re- 
cords, especially the Books of Moses, 
may have been compiled from various 
documents, and, it may be, at an uncer- 
tain time, all this is assuredly a legiti- 
mate subject of inquiry. There may be 
some certain discernible marks and signs 
of difference in age and authorship. 
But that any critical microscope in the 
nineteenth century can be so exquisite 
and so powerful as to dissect the whole 
with perfect nicety, to decompose it, and 
assign each separate paragraph to its 
special origin in three, four, five, or 
more independent documents, each, of 
which has contributed its part,—this 
seems to me a task which no meee of 
the Hebrew language with all its kin- 
dred tongues, no discernment, however 
fine and discriminating, can achieve.” 


We have been lately perusing 
that portion of Ewald’s history 
which has been brought before ‘the 
English public in the  adrnirable 
translation of Mr, Martineau; we 
read it with great interest, and will 
venture to express a hope that the 
rest of the work, or the other Ger- 
man works of a kindred nature, 
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may have the advantage of the 
same translation or editorship ; but 
we found ourselves quite staggered 
by’ the demand made upon our 
docility. and submissiveness, and 
are’ happy in having the opporta- 
nity of expressing, in words far 
more authoritative than our own, 
the impression which its’ curious 
dogmatism made upon us. We 
look with profound respect, with a 
feeling akin to awe, on the vast 
erudition of such a man as Ewald; 
some knowledge such a man must 
evoke from the past; only we de- 
sire to keep our self-possession, 
and to read with a suspended juilg- 
ment. We prefer to seize upon a 
few leading events on which there 
can be no rational doubt, and where 
we must be content with conjecture 
we would maintain the mental atti- 
tude of conjecture. 

Where it is possible to take two 
different views of any Biblical au- 
thority, Mr. Milman leans, as might 
fairly be anticipated, to that which 
is most in accordance with the tra- 
ditions of the Christian Cburch., 
The age and authorship of the 
Pentateuch is a subject of inter- 
minable discussion. Some critics 
assign the books which compose 
the Pentateuch to different epochs ; 
some assign them, in the form -we 
have them, to the reign of Hezekiah 
or Josiah, or even to a later epoch, 
admitting, however, that the au- 
thor who gave them their present 
form worked upon materials of an 
older date; while ‘other critics 
adopt the traditional belief which 
assigned them to Moses, admitting, 
however, that there have been many 
interpolations and modifications of 
a subsequent period. The last is 
the view which Mr. Milman prefers. 
So far as the historical value of the 
Pentateuch is concerned, this must 
depend on the proportion of older 
and later which the critic admits. 
He who believes that the Penta- 
teuch was written by Moses, but 
that it has received extensive ad- 
ditions and iodifieations, and he 
who has concluded that it was com- 
posed in its present form at a much 
later date, but that it includes 


materials which descended from the 
time of Moses, have arrived sub- 
stantially at the same result. ‘All 
will depend on the proportions éach 
— tothe earlier epoch.  * 
r. Milman does not hesitate to 
ag pee for the delivery of the 
w from Mount Sinai in the de- 
sert. He answers objections by 
showing that objections of équal 
weight apply to any othér theory. 
That ‘the Teves of a settled and 
civilized community should be en- 
acted by a wandering and homel 
horde ” may seem improbable; ° 


“Yet,” he continues, “at this’ time, 
judging solely from its internal ‘evi- 
dence, the Law must have been enacted, 
Who but Moses ever possessed such 
authority as te enforce submission .to 
statutes so severe and uncompromising ? 
Yet, as Moses incontestably died before 
the conquest of Canaan, his legislation 
must have taken place in the desert, 
To what other period can the Hebrew 
constitution be assigned? ‘To that of 
the judges? a time of anarchy, warfare, 
and servitude! To that of the kings? 
when the republic had undergone a 
total change! To any time after Jeru- 
salem became the metropolis?» when 
the holy city, the pride and glory of 
the nation, is not even alluded to. in the 
whole law! After the. building of the 
Temple? when it is equally silent as 
to any settled or durable edifice! After 
the separation of the kingdoms? when 
the close bond of brotherhood had given 


lace to implacable hostility! Under 
Hiilkiah ? under Ezra? when a great 
number of the statutes had becomé a 
dead letter!” 


Thus he encounters diffi 
with equal difficulties. There “is 
one hypothesis which he does not 
in this summary allude to, but 
which doubtless he ‘would find 
sufficient reasons for dismissing— 
that those who composed the Law, 
in some of the subsequent periods 
he mentions, designing ‘to “obtain 
for it the authority of Moses,’ studi- 
ously avoided allusions that would 
betray a flagrant anachronism ‘to 
their contemporaries. There is one 
great subject on which Mr. Milman 
could hardly hope to give satisfac- 
tion to any party—his treatment 
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of the miraculous, He would not, 
of co satisfy the so-called phi- 
lapophical party, because, im many 
instances, he retains the miracle as 
the essence and substauce of the nar- 
rative; and of his Christian readers 
he. would be sure to. offend some 
whenever he offered a natural ex- 
planation of what. is described in 
the. language of miracle, or in any 
other way removed the super- 
natural. from . his . It is a 
matter of peculiar difficulty to the 
historian, 

For. it must be borne in mind 
that in this great question of the 
supernatural it is not only that 
he has to encounter the objection 
of the man of science, who adopts 
as an axiom or first principle the 
permanency of what, for want of a 
better name, we call the laws of 
nature. Let it be supposed that 
he has come tHomphant out of 
this. purely philosophical discus- 
sion, and that a belief in the 
miracle (as an abstract or general 
proposition) is fully justified, there 
still,emerges a new difficulty. Be- 
cause miracles were really wrought 
amongst the Hebrews, does it 
follow that this people were in a 
supernatural manner guarded from 
that play of passion and imagina- 
tion which over all the earth has 
produced so many legendary mira- 
cles? Did wonder and fear and 
joy never transport them, as it has 
transported all other people, into 
the region of imaginary beliefs? 
If they were thus guaranteed from 
the usual effects of passion acting 
upon simple-minded men, a stand- 
ing miracle was performed as woh- 
derful as any that are recorded, 
and of which, nevertheless, we 
haye no intimation. If, on the 
contrary, there was no such guaran- 
tee, then along with the real mir- 
acle. there must have been room 
for the growth of the imaginary 
miracle, The task is thrown upon 
the. historian to discriminate be- 
tween them, Is it a task he can 
possibly. aceomplish ? 

To take the first instance that 
occurs to us: when Mr. Milman de- 
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seriban the siege of Jericho, he re- 
ates, as with simple fai the 
miraculous fall . of ‘the a the 
city. He even, to, heighten the 
effect of the narrative, transports 
us in imagination within the city 
itself; we see the inexplicable pro- 
cession parading round the walls, 
and, for all warlike assault, 9 
solemn blowing of trumpets.. On 
the last day, of this. strange cere- 
mony the walls suddenly crumble 
to the earth, and .the enemy is mas- 
ter of the city. So Joshua wins 
Jericho. But in a subsequent bat. 
tle, when the same Joshua com- 
mands the sun to stand still in the 
heavens that he may complete hig 
conquest and exterminate the foe, 
our historian has not, the courage 
to proceed; he grows timid,..and 
scrupulous, Why is this? Is it 
because the miracle is greater—that 
is, a still more violent departare 
from the ordinary course of events? 
But this, surely, is not logical. Can 
there, in fact, be any degree in the 
miraculous? “I have no scruple,” 
he says of this miracle in the note, 
“in avowing my opinion that it. is 
pure poetry. It is given as a quo- 
tation from the Book of Jasher,” 
But if a poem had been written on 
such an event, would, this convert 
it into agfiction? And might not 
the siege of Jericho have been.a 
poem also? We have no wish to 
or the inherent difficulties 
of the matier—it is sufficient. to 
peint them out. Perhaps if, we 
analyse our own thoughts we shall 
find a secret tendency to adopt the 
not very logical course of admitting, 
under the name of miracle, what.can 
still be conceived as a natural event, 
while we reject the mir us 
event which is pre-eminently, and 
indisputably miraculous because it 
is entirely out of the known order 
of things. The old walls of acity 
suddenly burdened with fresh en- 
gines of defence, and crowded with 
the inhabitants, might fall, or a suf- 
ficient a of them might fall, just 
as the Hebrews rushed forward to 
assail them. But a sudden pause 
in the rotation of the earth—this 
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we find a difficulty in conceiving. 
We admit the one miracle and re- 
ject the other—that is, we admit 
the first, and are willing to call it 
a miracle; while, by an under-eur- 
rent of thought, we are contriving 
a possible standing ground for it 
amongst the natural events of the 
world, We do not say that such 
under-current of thought was in the 
mind of Mr. Milman, but we have 
detected something like it both in 
ourselves and others. 

The question of numbers—what 
weshould call in modern phrase 
the statistics of the Hebrew records 
—is not one which need occasion 
much perplexity or distress to the 
Christian historian. The early 
writers of most nations deal very 
vaguely with mumbers, and the 
Hebrews are no exception to this 
rule, Added to which, “the man- 
ner in which the numbers are de- 
noted in the present copies of the 
sacred books is remarkably liable 
to error and misapprehension.” 
Plainly, the most scrupulous need 
not feel themselves bound to accept 
the numbers as we read them in 
our version. These numbers pre- 
sent to us a host which must have 
overwhelmed the land of Canaan— 
a resistless host, for it could have 
lived on no other condition than 
that of spreading over and devas- 
tating the land. “The whole num- 
ber of fighting men was 603,550.” 
But the narative of the campaign 
in the Book of Joshua is quite in- 
consistent with the supposition of 
so great a multitude. There can 
be no hesitation in admitting that 
these numbers are, from some cause 
or other, erroneous. 

Where Mr. Milman laid himself 
most open to animadversion was, in 
the few instances in which, while re- 
jecting the miracle, he sought his- 
tory underneath it. His explana- 
tion of the passage of the Red Sea 
and the miraculous supply of manna 
in the desert, have been great stum- 
bling-blocks with his Christian 
readers. We think, on the lower 
ground of historical criticism, he 
was in error in these instances. 
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We do not pretend to lay down 
any rule applicable to cases 
where the historian refuses to ace 
cept the supernatural part.of the 
narrative and yet does not reject 
the narrative altogether. Each case 
must be left to the sagacity and 
prudence of the historian, In some 
cases the substratum of real faet 
may be easily separated from the 
miraculous interpretation which a 
pious narrator has given to it. To 
adopt an illustration of Mr. . Mil- 
man’s: if a contemporary writer 
had attributed the fate of the 
Spanish Armada to a tempest sent 
directly by God, this. would, to no 
perceptible degree, have vitiated 
the narrative, or detracted from the 
authority of the narrator, But 
when the historian’ has to ask him- 
self, What is the historical fact 
which gave rise, or might have 
given rise, to this which, as it 
stands before me, I call a legend? 
then he has plainly entered into the 
region of conjecture, and must ad- 
vance at his own peril. It is quite 
true that even a poetic legend must 
have been suggested by a fact of 
some kind. But that fact may not 
be the historical fact we imagine; 
it may not even be a historieal 
fact at all, but one belonging: to 
the order of nature. Thus, in 
this unfortunate instance of the 
manna, if you will not in sim- 
plicity accept the miracle, and 
understand that the Israelites 
were, for a certain time, supported 
in the desert by a food supernatu- 
rally sent ‘them, which ‘ ‘is; here 
called manna, from a resemblance 
to a natural product bearing this 
name—if you will venture to see 
in it a poetic legend, and then .ask 
yourself what is the historical fact 
which is described in this poetic 
manner-—-you are merely involv- 
ing yourself in unsatisfactory con- 
jectures, Is this which we call 
manna & rye of agg 
that, even if it had been 

payee quantities, the foeclites 
could have been sup don it? 
Say it may be eaten in small quan- 
tities; then this eating it in small 
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quantities, combined with other 
food, may be the historical faet you 
aré in search of; nay, if we ima- 
zine the legend composed at some 

nce of time and place, the 
simple natural fact that such a sub- 
stance was occasionally to be found 
in the desert, would be sufficient 
to direct a poet’s imagination. 
The imagination grows out of some 
kind of knowledge, but it may very 
well dispense with: what we call an 
historical basis; So in the miracu- 
lous passage of the Red Sea If 
you will not accept the narrative as 
it stands—if you venture to regard 
it as a legend, composed, perhaps, 
long after the Israelites had been 
settled in the land of Canaan— 
then what historical fact can you 
draw from it? A certain wind oc- 
éasionally drives back the sea, it 
is said, at a certain narrow part of 
the channel, and it is inferred that 
the Israelites passed over while 
such a wind was blowing; but if 
it is really a legend, this natural 
fact that a strong wind does oc- 
casionally drive back the sea might 
have been sufficient to suggest it. 
There may have been no passage 
atall of the Red Sea. That there 
was such a puaasage is the inference 
whieh most of us would draw, but 
it would still only be an inference, 
to be confirmed or rebutted by 
other facts. 

As to the main current of 
events, the leading facts of the his- 
tory of the Hebrews, we shall 
find ourselves ‘in safe guidance 
under Mr. Milman. There is no 
subtle ‘theorising about their early 
religion. He repels with some in- 
dignation the attempt to confound 
it with the worship of Moloch, or 
atiy such barbarous fwith. Tribes, 
of what we should popularly call 
Arabian origin, had obtained a set- 
tlement in the Egyptian empire. 
They had a monotheistic faith ac- 
companied with a sacrificial wor- 
ship distasteful to the Egyptians; 
they ‘were reduced to a state of 
bondage, and made to labour on 
the’ public works; they rebelled, 
and under their great leader, who 
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was also their great prophet, they 
broke from the Beyptian rule and 
sought for themselves a settlement 
in the land of Canaan; they not 
only acquired a settlement, but 
were in their turn conquerors ofa 
foreign people, and, as it has hap- 
pened before now, the simplicity 
of their faith was corrupted by 
those whom they had conquered, 
Moreover, a mixed © population 
brought with it a struggle of 

and the national establishment 
might change without obliging ‘us 
to suppose that many individual 
Hebrews deserted their monotheistic 
faith. Solomon and his successors 
reigned over a mixed population, 
Then came disaster, and the Heb- 
rews were swept into captivity. But 
this disaster operated most. bene- 
ficially on them as a religious peo- 
ple. When they returned from 
the captivity to rebuild Jerusa- 
lem, they returned a united le 
—the return itself was a religious 
movement, They returned also, 
it is supposed, with some know- 
ledge, or some ideas gathered from 
their sojourn with the Persians. 
Henceforth we ‘have a people de- 
voted to the worship of the one 
unseen and omnipotent God, ‘the 
creator of the world, who had, 
moreover, given to them a law b 
which they were to live. This 
law was their morality, their gov- 
ernment, their jurisprudence, dic- 
tating their conduct both to man 
and God. If in the changing cur- 
rent of events a supplement was 
needed to the law, they found it in 
the Prophets. Such was the peo- 
ple amongst whom Christianity was 
to arise, 

Mr. Milman’s next historical work 
takes up the wondrous tale where 
the first had broken off. ‘The 
History of Christianity, from the 
Birth of Christ to the Abolition ‘of 
Paganism in the. Roman Empire,’ 
goes over a period of human his- 
tory assuredly the most momentous 
that could be named. We are not 
aware that it throws over any 
of this period a new light, or gives 
any new version of the events that 
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are crowded into it. But wherever 
we have opened the book, we have 
found the same clear judicious 
statement, and an imvariable can- 
dour and moderation. . The early 
chapters contain a succinct account 
of the state of religious sentiment 
and’ belief in those countries of 
Burope and Asia which'were called 
upon fo assist in, or to receive, the 
new development of religious faith. 
And here we notice an instance of 
the caution combined with liberality 
which we have signalised as the 
distinctive character of our author. 
His feet ave always arrested just at 
that. point where the inclined plane 
threatens to lead to some position 
on whivh a Christian could hardly 
stand. Thus far and no farther! 
And just when some are trembling 
for his orthodoxy, and others are 
impatient at his timidity, he makes 

od his footing and ‘stands firm. 
‘hat he has a right to stand firm 
where he does, will of course he 
disputed, both by those who think 
he has advanced too far, and those 


who insist that he ought to ,ad- 


vance still farther. That is in- 
evitable; but still he stands, and 
as firmly, perhaps, as most people. 
We are first introduced by the 
historian into the progress which 
had been silently going on in the 
Hebrew mind; and the main ste 
in this progress was one for-whi 
the Hebrew was assuredly not in- 
debted to any other nation, His 
own prophets are working out his 
freedom from the trammels of a 
ceremonial law. Not sacrifice, but 
the offering of a pure heart—that 
is the true worship of God. “And 
now, O mav, what does the Lord 
God require of thee but to do 
justice, and love mercy, and walk 
humbly with thy God.”. While 
the Phorients were building. tradi- 
tion upon tradition, .there . were 
those of a higher mode of thinking 
who, like St. Paul, were waiting 
only for a fuller authority to throw 
aside altogether this outer garment 
of righteousness. They ‘thirsted 
for this— that God should take 
possession of their very souls, and 
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The doctrine - rors immortality had 
grown and taken a permaneat 
lace ‘in the Hebrew mind. . Mr. 
ilmam ‘observes, and we think 
with perfect accuracy, that there 
was no period of Jewish «history 
in which some vague belief in the 
continuous existence of the: Lumen 
spirit may not be traced. Some 
vague belief of this kind is indeed 
found amongst all people who have 
any speculative belief» whatever, 
and who are not so engrossed: with 
the care of preserving subsistence 
that they have no scope even for 
the play of imagination. But the 
belief in immortality is not the 
first religious faith which so takes 
possession of the human mind &s 
to be a steadfast motive of con- 
duct: an earlier faith, that the 
gods reward and punish in this 
life, is that. which first steps in 
to govern and control, and secure 
shulionen to the law. For it is 
far more easy to make laws .than 
to get them obeyed; and. if the 
same human mind which is so 
swayed by gusts of passion had 
not also ‘produced this great gov- 
erning faith to overawe the 
sions, the first attempts at civilised 
society might have failed — the 
social combinations made in one 
age might have been destroyed 
in the next. It was no peculiarity 
in the Hebrew that he should have 
first of all believed im temporal 
rewards and punishments: his, 
culiarity was the strength of this 
faith. The doctrine of immortality 
more slowly crept in; but after 
the return from captivity it became 
the profession of the most religious 
and zealous part of the community. 
It took the form ofa belief in 
resurrection of the dead. Another 
life brought with it the conception 
of another body. 
There was one article of religious 
faith, however, which was peculiar 


to the Jews. In other nations, 


amongst a few poetic minds, a like 
belief may be traced; but. there 
was no other people amongst whom 
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there existed the vivid expectation 
of a Messiah. It is here that our 
historian lays his finger—here he 
isees.. the prowimate cause of that 
great event which was to ensue — 
the birth of the new religion. At 
the epoch of the teaching of Christ 
“the confidence in the immediate 
coming of the Messiah was working 
with vague and mysterious agita- 
tion in the hearts of all orders.” 
The very vagueness of the faith 
permitted it to adopt new phases, 
and to be shared by all descrip- 
tions of men. The prophecies at- 
tributed to Daniel seem to have 
given to it the form-nearest to that 
adopted by the early Christians. 


“ No question,” continues Mr. Mil- 
man, ‘‘is more difficult than to ascer- 
tain the origin, the extent, the character 
of thia belief, as it prevailed at the time 
of our Saviour’s coming—how far it had 
spread amongst surrounding nations— 
or how far, on the other hand, the 
original Jewish creed, formed from the 
authentic prophetical. writings, had be- 
come impregnated ‘with Oriental or 
Alexandrian notions. It is most pro- 
bable that there was no consistent, 
uniform, or authorised opinion on the 
subject; all was vague and indefinite; 
and in the vagueness and indefiniteness 
lay much of its power over the general 
mind.” 


The historian next turns to the 
heathen world. He finds the an- 
cient mythology utterly discredited 
amongst the thinking part of the 
community. A monotheistic belief 
is extending largely. But mono- 
theism, as a mere creed of philo- 
sophy, presents little to work upon 
the affections, and gives nothing to 
the ‘imagination. Throughout all 
the cities of the empire there was 
@ considerable class who could no 
more be contented with the abstrac- 
tions of philosophy than with the 
tales of mythology. Some effort 
was made by the Rationalists of 
the day to re-interpret the religion 
of Homer or aa tae but it was 
@ vain attempt. The religion of 
the Jews was makin 
but that religion would 


ya pw i. 
, We ap- 
prehend, to any but a Jew (living 
really under the Mosaic law), little 
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more than such a + rap of mono- 
theism as philosophy might pro- 
duce. 

“We return thus again to ‘the 
question,” writes our historian, “ What 
remained for minds thus enlightened be- 
yond the poetic faith of theira 
yet not ripe for philosophy? howjwas 
the craving for religious excitement 
to be appeased, which turned with dis 
satisfaction and disgust from its accus- 
tomed nutriment? Here is the secret 
of the remarkable union between the 
highest reason and the most abject su- 
perstition which characterises the age of 
imperial Rome. Every foreign religion 
found proselytes in the capital of the 
world; not only the pure and rational 
theism of the Jews, which had made a 
progress the extent of which it is among 
the most difficult questions in history to 
decide; but the Oriental rites of Phry- 
gia and the Isiac and Serapic worship of 
Egypt, which, in defiance of the edict of 
the magistrate and the scorn of the 
philosopher, maintained their ground in 
the capital, and were so widely propa- 
gated among the provinces that their 
vestiges may be traced in the remote 
districts of Gaul and Britain.” 

In short, such was the condition 
of the religious sentiment of Jew 
and Greek, that the religion of 
Christ might seem to develop it- 
self out of the materials set before 
us. But it is just here, where the 
speculative reader might be giving 
way to dangerous thoughts, that 
Mr. Milman steps in with a firm 
and almost authoritative dictum, 
which redresses the balance and 
draws a proper limit to the teach- 
ing of history. He says, in con- 
clusion :— 

“ While, however, Christianity neces- 
sarily submitted to modifications, “I 
strongly protest against the opinion 
that the origin of the religion can be 
attributed, according to a theory adopted 
by many foreign writers, to the gradual 
and spontaneous development of the 
human mind. . Christ is as much» be- 
youd his own age, as his own age is be- 
yond the darkest barbarism. The. time, 
though fitted to receive, could not by 
any combination of prevalent opinions, 
or by any conceivable course of, moral 
improvement, have produced Christi- 
anity. The conception of the human 
character of Jesus, and the simple prin- 
ciples of the new religion, as they were 
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in direct opposition to the’ predomi- 
nant opinions and temper of his own 
countrymen, so they stand completely 
alone in the history of our race; and, 
as imaginary or less than real, altogether 
transcend the powers of man’s moral 
conception.” 


Mr. Milman conducts us. with 
much skill through the subtleties 
of gnosticism. We see how the 
Oriental exaltation of the idea of 
God—subliming it till it passes 
beyond the bounds of human con- 
ception—converting it into “ the in- 
efiable, the inconceivable, the name- 
less”—necessitated the introduc- 
tion of some intervening or media- 
torial spirit, representable to our 
intelligence. By such spirit the 
world was supposed to be created; 
to such spirit was given over the 
providential government of man. 
Gnosticism assigned to Christ the 
place of the “first of eons.” We 
are next introduced to the Greek 
refinements manifested conspicu- 
ously in the Trinitarian contro- 
versy. Finally, we have an elabo- 
rate system, established through 
imperial authority,, at Constanti- 
nople, the new capital of the wor!d. 

The History of Latin Christian- 
ity, including that of the Popes to 
the Pontificate of Nicholas V.—Re- 
ligion has two great phases: it is 
an explanation of the mystery of 
the world—the solution of those 
problems of our own existence 
which, sooner or later, every man 
brings before himself; and it is also 
a great means fur the moral govern- 
ment of mankind. These two 
phases or functions of religion 
cannot be separated; but it is very 
possible for a people to view reli- 
gion pre-eminently as a system of 
speculative truth, or pre-eminently 
as a means of such moral govern- 
ment. If the Greek mind has the 
reputation for subtle disquisition, 
the Roman is aceredited ‘with a 
genius for government, “When we 
turn to Latin Christianity, we are 
struck with ‘amazement at the 
grand system of polity into which 
Christianity was converted. The 
webaeaws) of the Emperors from 
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Rome gave full e for* the devel- 
opment of eoclenteatienl rule ; -and, 
as it has been well and often = 
that same universal sway which: 
fallen from the hands of the Senate 
and the Emperor was taken up by 
the Roman priest. ; 

Mr. Milman in this hig last, mm 4 
est, and most meritorious work, 
traces the origin and pr of 
the Great Western Church, : It is, 
as ‘might be expected, the most 
mature and masterly of his writings. 
There is a conspicuous freedom: in 
the march of the narrative, His” 
theme carries him over ground 


‘where’ we have a right to assume 


that the erudition of the auther is 
fully equal to his task. There is no 
Egyptology here to be ‘canvassed, 
received, of dismissed; India ‘and 
Persia, or the vague mysterious 
East, do not here intrude them- 
selves; sound Greek and Latin 
scholarship .is all that is needful; 
the theology and metaphysics, we 
have to encounter are such.as.are 
still familiar to us; and we have 
not, with great effort. to throw. our- 
selves into trains of thought alto- 
gether foreign to our intellectual 
habits. Mr. Milman is thoroughl 
at home on this soil, and we with 
him; we feel as with our own im- 
mediate ancestors. 

Near the commencement of the 
first volume we find ourselves in 
the Pentificate of Innocent L, and 
are listening to language such as is 
still heard from the Vatican... But 
when we spoke just now of the 
great development which now took 
place of religion as an instrument 
of government, we were far from 
limiting ourselves to the peculiar 
power or the exalted claims of 
the Popes to preside over kin 
and emperors and all the nationali- 
ties of the earth; we alluded rather 
to the power of the clergy in every 
nation and people to mould, its 
moral and religious character... The 
bishop and the priest were through- 
out Europe working in harmony at 
this great task, and making of. Hu- 
ropeans essentially one people under 
the name of Christendom, 
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These six octavo volumes form 
pen. arog too large and massive a 
work to be reviewed in so brief a 

as we have at command. But 
is magnitude need not deter us 
from selecting a few specimens, 
whether of narrative or reflection. 
In: the chapter on Pelagianism (vol. 
i. p.. 110) we meet with several in- 
structive observations on the con- 
troversy between grace and free- 
will, and on the relation between 
this controversy and sacerdotalism. 
The Church of Rome at first adopts 
the theology of Augustine, but mo- 
difies it at.a later period. 

“The Pelagian question agitated the 
West during the later years of Innocent’s 
Pontificate. This has been the great in- 
terminable controversy of Latin, of more 
than Latin, of all Western Christianity. 
The nature of the Godhead and of the 
Christ was a problem of the specula- 
tive East; that of man, his state after the 
Fall, the freedom or bondage of his will, 
the motive principles of his actions, that 
of the more active West. The East might 
seem to dismiss this whole dispute 
with almost contemptuous indifference. 
Though Pelagius himself, and his fol- 
lower Celestius, visited Palestine and 
obtained the suffrages of a provincial 
council in tieir favour-—though, from his 
cell near Bethlehem, Jerome mingled in 
the fray with all his native violence,— 
there the controversy died rapidly away, 
leaving bardly a record in Grecian theo- 
logy, none whatever in Greek ecclesias- 
tical history. . . . 

“ All great divergences of religion, 
where men are really religious, arise from 
the undue domiuance of some principle 
or element in our religious nature. This 
controversy was in truth the strife be- 
tween two such innate principles, which 
philosophy despairs of reconciling, on 
whieh the New Testament has not pro- 
nounced with clearness or precision. 
The religious sentiment, which ever as- 
sumes to itself the exclusive name and 
authority of religion, is not content 
without feeling, or at least supposing 
itself to feel, the direct immediate agency 
of God upon the soul of man, This 
seems inseparable from the divine sove- 
reignty, even from providential govern- 
ment, which it looks like impiety to 
limit, aud of which it is hard to conceive 
the,.seli-limitation. Must not God's 
grace of its nature be irresistible? What 
can bound or fetter Omnipotence? This 
seems the first principle, admitted in 
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prayer, in all intercourse between the 
soul of man and the Infinite: it is the 
life-spring of religious enthusiasm, the 
vital energy, not of fanaticism only, but 
of zeal, On the other hand, there ig an 
equally intuitive cousciousness’ (and out 
of consciousness grows all our know 

of these things) of the freedom or self. 
determining power of the human will, 
On this depends: all morality, and the 
sense of human responsibility ; all con. 
ception, except that which is unreasoning 
and instructive, of the divine justice aud 
mercy, This is the problem of philo 
sophy ; the degree of subservience in the 
human will to influences external to 
itself, and in no way self-originiated or 
self-controlled, and to its inward self. 
determining power. In Christianity ig 
involved not merely the metaphysic na- 
ture, but the whole ‘Biblical history of 
man; the Fall, and the sin inherited by 
the race of Adam; the redemption of 
Christ, and the righteousness communi> 
eated to mankind by Christ.” 


Against Pelagius, the great cham- 
pion of Omnipotent grace was Au- 
gustine. The controversy was ré- 
ferred to Innocent, who decided in 
favour of the Augustinian theology. 
But as the Chureh continued to un- 
fold its great ecclesiastical system 
its views undergo a modification, 
which is described here with much 
subt!sty :— 

“Latin Christianity, in its strong 
sacerdotal system, in its rigid and ex- 
clusive theory of the Church, at onee 
admitted and mitigated the more’ repul- 
sive parts of the Augustinian theology. 
Predestinarianism itself, to those at 
least within the pale, lost much of its 
awful terrors. The, Church was. the 
predestined assemblage of those to whom, 
and to whom alone, salvation was pos- 
sible; the Church scrupled not to sur- 
render the rest of mankind to that inex- 
orable damnation entailed upon the 
human race by the sin of their first 
parents. 

“Through the Church alone, and 80 
through the hierarchy’ alone, man could 
be secure of thet direct agency of God 
upon his soul after which it yearns with 
irrepressible solicitude. The will of man 
surrendered itgelf to the clergy. In the 
clergy, divine grace, the patrimony of 
the Church, was vested, and through 
them distributed to mankind, Baptism, 
usually administered by them alone, 
washed away original ‘sin; the other 
rites and sacraments, of which they were 
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the exclusive ministers, were still con- 
veying, and alone conveying, the influ- 
ence of the Holy Ghost to the more or 
Jeas passive soul. This objective and 
yisibie form, as it were, which was as- 
sumed for the inward workings of God 
upon the mind and heart, by the certi- 
tude and security which it seemed to 
bestow, was so unspeakably consolatory, 
and relieved especially the less reflective 
mind from so much doubt.and anxiety, 
that mankind was. disposed to, hail with 
gladness, rather than examine with jeal- 
ous. suspicion, these claims of the hier- 
archy, ‘Thus the Augustinian theology 
coincided with the tendencies of the age 
towards the growth of the strong sacer- 
dotal system, and the sacerdotal system 
reconciled Christendom with the Augus- 
tinian theology. But the invariable 
progress of the human mind as to this 
question is in itself remarkable, and ne- 
cessary for the full comprehension of 
Christian history. AJ} established reli- 
gions subside into Pelagianism, or at least 
semi-Pelagianism. The interposition of 
the priest or the sacrament, or. of both, 
between the direct agency of God and 
the soul of man, for its own purposes, 
gradually admits a growing freedom of 
the will. Conformity to outward rites, 
obedience to orders or admonitions, every 
religious act is required on the one hand, 
as within the self-determining power of 
the will, and is in itself'a more and more 
conscious exertion of that power. The 
sacerdotal system, in order that it may 
censure with more awfulness and in- 
cite with more persuasiveness, admits a 
greater spontaneity of resistance to. evil 
and of inclination to good. It eman- 
cipates to a certain extent, that it may 
rule with a more.absolute control.” 


The organising power of the West 
was not only displayed in the great 
hierarchy, but was conspicuous in 
those spontaneous societies. of the 
monks which play so important a 
part in European Christianity. The 
contrast between the monks of the 
West and the East is very remark~ 
able. What the Western monks 
were, and what they did, is familiar 
to every one. Perhaps the charac- 
ter of the Eastern monks is not so 
generally known. At all events, it 
has not often been described with 
the vigour we find it here :— 


“But that which is the characteristic 
sign of the times” (we are in the be- 
ginning of the sixth century) “as a 
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social and political as well asa -religious 
phenomenon, is the complete, dominio 
assumed by the monks of the East 
the public mind, and the deprayation of 
monasticism from its primal’ principles. 
Those who had forsaken the world aspire 
to rule the world. The minds which ate 
to be absolutely estranged from earth, 
mingle in‘its. most: furious; tomults. « In- 
stead of total seclusion from the habits 
and pursits of men, the Cenobites 
sweep the streets of the great gjties in 
armed bodies, displaying an_, irregu, 
lar valour which sometimes, puts to 
shame the languid patriotism of . the 
Imperial soldiery. Even the Eremites, 
instead of shrouding themselves ‘in 
the remotest wilderness, ahd buty-’ 
ing themselves in the darkest’ and 
most inaccessible caverns, mount their 
pillats in some icuous. place; even 
in some place of public resort, and while 
they seem to despise the earth below, 
and to enjoy the undisturbed serenity of 
heaven,, they are not unconscious: that 
they are the.oracles as well as thé objects 
of amazement to the admiring multi- 
tudes around; that emperors come to 
consult them as seers and prophets, as 
well as infallible interpreters of divine 
truth. They even descend into the 
cities to become spiritual demagogues’ 
The monks, in fact, exercise the most 
complete tyranny, not merely’ over the 
laity; but over bishops and: patriarchs, 
whose rule, though nominally subject. to 
it, they throw off whenever it-suita their, 
purposes. Monks in Alexandria, monks 
in Antioch, — in lemyeeleye, monks 
in Constantinople, decide _peremptor- 
ily on orthodoxy .and heterodoxy. The 
bishops themselves cower before them. 
‘ Bloodshed, murder, treachery,’ 
assassination, even during the public’ 
worship of God—these are the fri 
means by’ which each party strives to 
maintain its opinions and tw defeat its 
adversary.” 
What ‘more terrible infliction 
could befall the world than’ as de- 
mocracy of fanatics!—a mob of 
furies conceiving themselvesto” be 
saints! We willingly’ turn’ from’ 
the A eaaren to that of the great 
iritual authority growing ‘up im 
the West. Here, if the hierarchy 
rulea, ‘it ‘rules on ‘condition that 
there is-order and obedience within 
the hierarchy: itself Here there 
is, at all events, a grand ideal pre~ 
sented to the imagination—an ideal 
which now and then seems on the 
30 
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point of realisation. Passing from 
the Pontificate of Innocent I. to that 
of aapegeent TIL, in which this 

iritu wer is generally reputed 
Fos ow decked ae dana we shall 
find in this history some excellent 
remarks on the subject of the Papacy. 
Dean Milman has. no fear of truth ; 
he can see and utter it, whether it 
is the truth of reprobation or the 
truth of approbation. The caution 
which distinguishes him is not the 
caution of timidity, but of equity. 
He is not blind to the grandeur of 
that scheme which the Western 
Church proposed to itself. It was 
not merely that unity of doctrine 
which dilettante divines are even 
now amusing themselves with, who 
write amicable epistles to Greek 
riests, with whom they have as 
ittle vital or organic relation as 
if they were inhabitants of the 
moon. The unity of doctrine was 
but the means to unity of govern- 
ment. All Christians were to be- 
lieve the same doctrine, in order 
that they might submit to the 
same rule and discipline. It was a 
grand conception, and rose spon- 
taneously out of the belief that 
there was but one revelation of 
God's will, and there could be but 
one organisation to carry it out 
faithfully over the whole earth. 
One God, one Revelation for all 
mankind, and one Church to secure 
Obedience to it. “The essential 
inherent supremacy of the spiritual 
over the temporal power, as of the 
soul over the body, as of eternity 
over time, as of Christ over Cesar, 
as of God over man,—was now an 
integral part of Christianity.” How 
could it be otherwise? what was 
the meaning of religion but the 
government of God? and God’s 
code had now been revealed. So 
far. well: what was wanted for 
the. completion of the theory was 
a band of sacred officials raised 
for ites, administration above the 
level of humanity, and having an 
immunity from the failings and 
passions, of mankind. The grand 
conception could not be carried 
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out with imadequate instruments, 
What becomes of the code, if the 
judges are open to bribery and 
all manner of corruption? We 
Protestants think that the code wag 
addressed to each man’s heart, and 
that each man must, with God’s 
help, administer it to himself. But 
perhaps the idea which animated 
the Catholic Church, though it 
could only in the best of times be 
partially realised, was more suit« 
able to the early epochs of Christi- 
anity than that which distinguishes 
the Protestantism of Luther. That 
idea was, that a great ecclesiastical 
organisation was necessary to 

out the revealed will of God. 

The contrast between the pomp 
and splendour that surrounds the 
magnates of the Church, its scarlet, 
and purple dignitaries, and the mo- 
dest life of Christ—and, still more 
the contrast between the love of 
power and dominion which finds 
entrance under the scarlet and the 
purple, and that humility and self- 
sacrifice which distinguished the 
Founder of our religion—has been 
the frequent theme both of elo- 
quence and of satire. But satirical 
and even gravely eloquent men 
have not always recognised that the 
contrast or imcongruity, however 
illogical this might be, really eaisted 
in these Churchmen themselves—ihat 
is to say, that the same men who 
partook of the ambitions of a Caesar, 
were not without the bumility and 
self-denial to be learned of Christ. 
This was the real secret of their 
power. The Pope, who was supreme 
over kings, was also servant of ser- 
vants. And this was not only the 
language of the high Pontiff, but 
the sentiment often existed, and 
Christendom at large gave more or 
less. credit to its existence, 
Pope and Emperor strove together, 
and the Pope were worsted, he suf- 
fered nothing from it in the eyes 
of Christendom; the sacred charac- 
ter stood out the clearer, and men 
kissed his foot with the greater 
reverence, “The humiliation of 
the Emperor was degradation; it 
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brought contempt on the office, 
scarcely redeemed by the abilities, 
successes, or even virtues of new 
sovereigns; the humiliation of the 
Pope was a noble suffering in the 
cause of God and truth, the depres- 
sion of patient holiness under 
worldly violence.” 


“And, after all,” continues our his- 
torian, ‘‘ none of the accessory, and in 
some dezree fortuitous, aids could have 
raised the Papal authority to its com- 
manding heiglit, had it not possessed 
more sublime and more lawful claims to 
the reverence of mankind. It was still 
an assertion of eternal principles of jus- 
tice, righteousness, and humanity. How- 
ever it might trample itself on all justice, 
sacrifice righteousness to its own inter- 
ests, plunge Europe in desolating wars, 
perpetuate strife in states, set sons in 
arms against their fathers, fathers against 
sons,—it was still proclaiming a higher 
ultimate eud.”’ 


This 1s a severe catalogue of 
charges; and after making them the 
historian may well admit, without 
any accusation of favouritism, that 
this higher end—that of reducing 
all Europe to one faith and one 
morality—was in some rude mea- 
sure attained. 

If the theory of the Church, Mr. 
Milman observes, sould have been 
carried out under any Pontiff, that 
Pontiff would have been Innocent 
III.; and then he proceeds to dis- 
close to us in his narrative the ter- 
rible mistakes and shortcomings 
of even that able ruler, The his- 
tory of this Pontifieate is written 
in an admirable manner, and the 
reader, however familiar he may be 
with the subject, will’ not fail to 
peruse. it with interest. We see 
that, granting the good intentions 
of the Pope, we find our vicar of 
Christ often misinformed on the 
true nature of events in the distant 
kingdom he was bent on governing; 
we see that, granting not only the 
good intention but the sound 
judgment and perfect knowledge of 
the Pope, the means by which he 
could alone enforce his judgment 
were such as added evil to evil: he 
incited one monarch to war against 
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another, or he laid a whole 
dom under an interdict for the sin’ 
of one man. What is to be said of’ 
this Jast terrible engine which the 
Pope wielded against both France 
and England? Philip of France 
will not live with his wife Ingebur- 
ga, to whom he has taken ‘an invine- 
ible repugnance, and will live with 
Agnes de Meran, whom he loves 
extremely. The Pope is resolved 
that he shall be faithful to his wife.! 
His mere decree is impotent; so’ 
many words, so much parchment— 
nothing more; he must strike some 
blow: he strikes it at France; he 
closes all the churches, forbids every 
sacred rite except those of baptism 
and extreme unction. It answered 
its end; the people clamoured, and 
the King was compelled to yield. 
But why was this sin of one man 
to be corrected by a measure which 
must have had for its result to 
multiply the sins of the whole com-’ 
munity? When the heretic was 
committed to the flames, and some 
murmured at the severity of the 
punishment, the answer was, we kill 
the body to save the soul—to save 
many souls, But here, to save one 
man’s soul, the souls of many 
thousand were imperilled. The 
terror of the interdict fell on the 
peaceful and the pious; the best sub- 
jects of the Pope were those who’ 
suffered most by it. To them it was 
the most appalling of events. — 

“At midnight, each priest holding a 
toreh, were chanted the Miserere and 
the prayers for the dead, the last prayers. 
which were to be uttered by the cl 
of France during the interdict.’ 
cross on which the Saviour hung ‘was 
veiled with black crape, the reliques re-, 
placed within the tombs, the host was 
consumed. All religious offices from that 
time ceased ; there was no access to hea- 
ven by prayer or offering, The sobs off 
the aged, of the women and children, 
alone broke the silence,” : 

It must be confessed that’ this 
“ High Priest, this representative of 
Gou’s eternal ‘and — eee 
upon earth,” was ill suppli 
means for-enforcing his decrees. The 
same terrible and vicarious mode of 
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unishment was employed against 
England to oblige King John to re- 
ceive Stephen Langton as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, It, is hardly 
ible to conceive that in a Cath- 
olic_ country, by Catholic author- 
ity, the churches should be all 
closed, the Eucharist no longer ad- 
ministered except to the dying, and 
the dead sent out of the towns and 
buried like dogs in any ditch or 
place where they could be hidden 
away, What would be the effect if 
a Pope. should launch an interdict 
in the present day against France 
or in? or can we imagine such 
a thing as possible? England, it 
seems, bore the penalty with a sin- 
gular stolidity. France was ripe for 
rebellion against its powerful sove- 
reign before a year had expired. 
land endured the interdict for 
four years; and had John been a 
popular king, might have endured 
it so long as to haye found some 
substitute for the functions of the 
Catholic priest.. Innocent, how- 
ever, triumphed ultimately in Eng- 
land as, he had done in France. 
. The Pope, it seems to us, deserted 
the true theory of his own Church, 
or manifested a want of confidence 
in his purely spiritual right, when 
he extorted from John an oath of 
fealty to him as his suzerain. He 
already held Sicily and Arragon by 
this. sort of feudal title, “Was it 


at fof his policy to extend this 
euda) suzerainty over Europe? If 


80, it was bad policy, because, in 
roportion as he rested on this quite 

mporal claim would he weaken 
that high spiritual right which he 
derived from God alone, What man 

mars) man can take away. Such 

feud suzerainty could only have 
involved him in political strife— 
into which, indeed, his own pecu- 
liar claim as vicar of Christ was 
sufficient to lead him. 

We must pause here. These vol- 
umes of Mr. Milman have an inex- 
haustible interest. They are just the 
books to open anywhere to read and 
to talk | and to our own talking 
we feel there would be no end but 
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for limitations ab extra. The Cru- 
sades introduce, as an admirable 
episode, the history of Mohamed 
and his religion, and the Crusades 
themselves are brought before ug in 
new and varied relations. W 
on the one hand, they were service- 
able to the Church (the Popes. being 
able to levy a tax on Christendom 
for their support, and also oeca- 
sionally to exile a fractious monarch 
on some hopeless expedition against 
the Saracen), they were, on the other 
hand, not so friendly to the Catholic 
faith. It is your stay-at-home that 
is likely to be soundest in the faith. 
Beating about in the world, and 
familiarising yourself with foreign 
habits and foreiga ways of thinking, 
is an unsettling process. Both Philip 
of France and John of England 
found that Mohammedanism ' had 
one good quality—it was without'a 
pope. So much liberality, if we'may 
so call it, had stolen inte the human 
intellect, that it had lost that.espe- 
cial horror of Mohammedanism 
which had stimulated the Crusades, 

We end here our rapid survey, of 
the literary works of the late Dean 
Milman, We are aware that there 
are many brief compositions, both 
in prose and verse, which we have 
not mentioned. But our object has 
been obtained, which was to bring 
our late distinguished contemporary 
before the reader in his twofold 
character of poet and _ historian. 
We reckon him amongst the fine 
noble-minded men whose departure 
is a loss to society, ‘to letters and 
to the Chureh. To the Church, for 
it can ill afford to lose such men as 
unite candour and liberality of view 
with genuine Christian faith. The 
Bishop of London, im a. sermon 
preached to his memory, has given 
a just appreciation of him asa 
Christian and a divine. To this, 
and to biographical notices written 
by those who had the happiness of 
knowing him, we must refer for 
fuller description of the refined gen- 
tleman, the courteous dignitary, and 
the open, candid, but. nevertheless 
firm and sincere Churchman, 
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TuErE was, some fifty years ago, 
in Ireland a small patriot, a certain 
James, or more familiarly known 
as Jemmy Potter, a creature of the 
Beales order—at least, in so far as 
is permitted to a blatant Irishman 
to be as dull and commonplace as 
a Cockney. This Potter, on being 
canvassed to give his vote for 
Henry Grattan, asked rather in- 
dignantly what Mr. Grattan had 
done for him? 

“For your country, Mr. Potter, 
he has done much; and, if no more, 
he has made it illustrious by his 
oratory.” 

“ Orathery—orathery,” repeated 
Potter, once or twice to himself; 
“now, look here, sir,” said he 
aloud, “if there’s anything I de- 
test in this world it is that same! 
And if the king upon his throne, 
or the judge upon his bench, was 
tosay tome: Jemmy Potter, what’s 
the ruin of Ireland? by the ver- 
tue of my oath, I’d say, It’s ora- 
thery; devil a thing else but ora- 
thery |” . 

In my zealous and honest endea- 
vours to keep up with the course of 
events as detailed in the daily 
papers, I have been forcibly re- 
minded of Jemmy Potter’s declara- 
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commentary, all to nothing bette 
than the crginal ‘Score, aed 
Two table-spoonfuls of this 
essence will make any number, of 
uarts of the decoction, even we 
e speaker is that great orator who 
lately decanted four columns at 
Southport. 
First of all, there is an amount 
of irresponsibility in making a 
speech that is not to be replied to 
that leads the best-intentioned of 
men into unnecessary length, 
Again, there is another tempta- 
tion scarcely less perilous. 
man who is alone to occupy an 
audience, knowing of what compo- 
site materials t audience is 
formed, BOY, many-sided are the 
minds t compose i i - 
force, attempt to be be ie 
Versatility is not every one’s gi 
nor is it always the accompanimer 
of very rent powers, and he who 
may .be. lucid in his statistics and 
logical in his deductions, may? hp 
but a sorry wit and a very meagre 
humorist; and when we read 
words “laughter,” “loud laughter,” 
italicised in ‘the report, we are. in- 
sensibly led to infer what an open- 
ing there. would be in that neigh- 
bourhood fora new edition of ‘Joe 


tion, I take it that those prudent Miller. 


purveyors of passing events would 
not have presented. the lengthy 
harangues I speak of had there not 
been readers to read them; but 
who peruses them with profit or 
with pleasure? who affects to say 
he follows the speaker with instruc- 
tion or with interest, I cannot ima- 
gine! It is not alone that we 
never hear from any speaker any- 
thing that he has not told us before 
—perbaps scores of times; but 
what is worse again, we are certain 
to find his whole argument con- 
densed in a few petty sentences in 
a ‘Times’ leader, with a running 





Now I don’t want our . public 
speakers to be witty; if I ak Td 
wish them something better than 
an English audience .to listen to 
them: but I insist upon their .not 
attempting & vein that is denied 
them; and yet it is by ee ae: 
able attempts at drollery the Be 
to enliven a ten timés. deliv 
discourse, just. as a hotel-wai 
deckg dut‘‘with frésh parsley that 
rib of beef that has been figuring 
for a fortnight on the side a 
But have we not had too much or 
this “‘ orathery.” ? Are we not Amer- 
icanising ourselves to 4 fearful ex- 
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tent? Shall we not soon come to 
that pass, in which a Yankee ob- 
served to the crowd at an execution, 
“ Brother Crane having yet four 
minutes before he’s turned off, will 
favour us with a few remarks on 
the new tariff”? 

Do we need all this speech-mak- 
ing, or is it. done less in the it:terest 
of those who listen than of him that 
talks? Is there one amongst us with 
a moderate memory who couldn't 
say all the abusive things that have 
Been uttered against the Irish 
Church during the whole discussion 
—and Seely on Ironclads is just as 
tiresome as Gladstone on Deaneries? 

When the old Pope, whose edu- 
cation had been neglected, stopped 
the troublezome Latinities by saying 
“soit pour dit,” he embodied fully 
what | feel in surveying the closely- 
printed columns of one of those dis- 
courses—“ soit pour dit,” especially 
as it has been said so often, 

As for the Church, there is 
scarcely an argument against it 
will not apply with about equal 
force against the use of the English 


language in Ireland—“it is alien 
and 3 


an insult;” and on. these 
two phrases, which have just that 
amount of meaning any hearer likes 
to charge them with, is based the 
whole attack and assault; and sure- 
ly it does not need four columns 
to tell us this, 

When a well-known Jrish Viceroy 
once promoted a junior chaplain to 
a large living, he gave as his reason 
that he was “ten minutes better 
than the Dean.” Why can’t we in- 
troduce this measure into politics? 
Why not encourage a race of talk- 
ers who will be brief, purpose-like, 
and succinct? What would we 
give for him who. would be “ten 
minutes better than Roebuck,” or 
even five minutes less dreary than 

ouverie? Even Mr. Gladstone 
has grown marvellously tiresome 
through long-windedness, It is 
clear that the question of the Irish 
Church hag a special attraction for 
him; there is so much in it in 
which he has to explain and define 
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and even recant. It offers, too, a 
wide field for those splendid plati- 
tudes by which great orators dilute 
their statistics, as though to show 
how they have a soul above 
decimal fractions, and a mind 
that soars over compound inter- 
est. But its crotchety character ig 
a positive birdlime to him; and 
the thought of purifying the Church 
by starving its ministers, and up- 
holding religion by extinguishing 
its ordinances, is a temptation ir- 
resistible. I remember a cruel old 
schoolmaster of mine who always 
accompanied his flagellations by 
assuring us that we'd bless him 
yet for this scourging, and that the 
time would come we'd thank him 
on our knees for these wholesome 
foggings ; but, after a long lapse of 
years, I have felt no gratitude, nor 
ever met a schoolfellow who did, 
I suspect the Irish Church has the 
same sort of misgivings at the right 
honourable gentleman’s chasten- 
ings, and pretty plainly guesses the 
motive that has prompted them. 
At all events, no tiresomeness of 
the explanation will serve to make 
the project more palatable. The 
patient will not be better reconciled 
to the torture of the operation 

the needless flourishes of the knife, 
If South Lancashire like these ex- 
hibitions, it must be a very tiresome 
place to live in; but the mill and 
the factory may teach patience for re- 
petitions, and even “ orathery” be a 
relief after cotton-spinning. “ Ora- 
thery” is essentially different from 
the eloquence of debate, at least it 
was so that Jemmy Potter under- 
stood and condemned it. What he 
reprehended, and what he character- 
ised as the curse of Ireland, was that 
irresponsible spouting where no re- 
ply is expected. This is peculiarly 
dangerous when addressed to masses 
far inferior to the speaker in know- 
ledge and acquirement, not only 
because it stimulates the orator to 
efforts which, before a more culti- 
vated auditory, he would repress; 
but it emboldens him to the. use 

illustrations in lieu of arguments, 
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that he may make his meaning more 
easy of comprehension by a not over- 
quick-witted audience. 

These illustrations, which have the 
semblance of reason, are occasion- 
ally so palpably false as to be con- 
temptible; but still they do their 
work, and the humble man carries 
home with him a parable which he 
would have thrown from him with 


scorn had he but known its rotten- p 


ness. Take the following, for in- 
stance, in that speech of Mr. Glad- 
stone at Wigan, where he took his 
adversaries to task for asserting that 
the Irish would only accept the de- 
struction of the Established Church 
as an instalment of what was due 
to them: “And I ask,” said he, 
“why should they do more? If 
any of you should happen to be 
acreditor of a solvent debtor, who 
put you off from time to time with 
two or three shillings in the pound, 
what would you do? You would 
take the first three shillings if you 
could: do no better, but you would 
very soon demand another; and 
when you had got ten you would 
begin to think of fifteen, You 
would say it is want of will. And 
that is what Ireland has a right to 
say of England; and Ireland has a 
right to ask of England not, five, 
nor ten, nor fifteen, but twenty 
shillings in the pound”. (Loud 
and vociferous cheering.) Let us 
supplement one word. If the cre- 
ditor’s demands were not for his just 
debt, but for an amount to which 
he had not the most shadowy pre- 


It once occurred to me to be 
requested by an American friend 
to negotiate a somewhat difficult 
point for him with his landlord, 
whose language—Italian—he could 
not speak. My friend had . taken 


a lodging for a certain fixed period, 
but being suddenly called away 
before its expiration, he desired to 
cede his tenure and be freed from 
his contract. 
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tension if he claimed not twenty— 
but two ‘hundred shillings jin. the 
pound—if he deelared that till his 
claims were complied with, he’d 
make the debtor's property in) /his 
neighbourhood tless and un- 
manageable, taking each concession 
made him simply as an ageney to 
enforce more—if he asserted that 
the length of time he had been 
ressing his demand by vexatious 
and troublesome litigation should 
all be recompensed to him, and 
damages should be decreed him for 
what he might’ have become if his 
claim hdd been earlier conceded— 
what would you say, then, men of 


Wigan ? 

The Trish Church is to be saeri- 
ficed on account of Fenianism. Of 
this there is no doubt, nor any 
denial; but what are the demands 
of Fenianism? Separation, and 
Inprerenpence! Are these - twenty 
shillings in the pound?, What.in- 
stalment is represented by confis- 
cation of the lands of Ireland? 
and how much did that meet- 
ing in the Rotunda last month agree 
to take in acquittal of the debt-due 
to them? ony 9 

It is only “orathery,” however 
makes such appeals as this}; and 
such “orathery” is just as baneful, 
just as.unsouod, in Lancashire cs 
Jemmy Potter declared it was in 
Dublin, 

If such be the mock pearls we 
get from the most consummate the- 
torician of his day, what are -we 
to expect from his followers? 


There was not a particle of right 
on his side to urge this concession. 
Not a word occurred im the agree- 
ment: between them which could 
warrant the demand. It ‘could 
only be moved for on grounds of 
courtesy, and by an. ‘a to that 
conciliatory spirit which lodging- 
house people are somewhat prone 
to be proud of. Tentered upon 
the negotiation with little hope of 
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success indeed, but’ with 4 seeming 
conviction on my mind that it was 
a request had only to be made to 
be complied with. ' 

My adversary wis a Tuscan, and, 
I need not say, much more than my 
match at° this gameof craft. He 
knew every ‘trick of my fence be- 
fore I had given a thrust and 

h ‘his politeness never forsook 
him, sor’ did he once betray himself 
by a word of wrath, he maintained 
his’ position unfimehingly, and 
would not concede an inch. He 
admitted that’ nothing could’ be 
more natural than my friend’s desire 
to return home where a sick uncle 
had sent for him—that such affec- 
tionate zeal was positively touching 
in one so young—that the display of 
feeling contrasted powerfully with 
what a European nephew would 
have manifested under like cireum- 
stancés : regardéd under every re- 

his wish to go back was a 
trait of feeling that, in a world of 
selfishness and narrow-mindedness, 
was’ at’ once encouraging and re- 
freshing. On the other side lay, 
however, the contract—a contract 
for two years, of which above fif- 
teen months remained—a contract 
drawn out by an able lawyer, and 
without a discoverable flaw, and to 
the terms of which he; the landlord 
must hold him. He used the wor 
“ must” with a peculiar emphasis, as 
though some strong ‘power stood 
behind him coercing’ and compel- 
ling, » against’ which his personal 
wishes could make no resistance 
whatever ; conduct the more inex- 
plicable that the man had not a 
wife. From this stubborn’ ‘deter- 
mination nothing could move him, 
and be waved the written oo od 
with @ sort of proud defiance before 
us-as though it weré a flag he 
would di¢ rather than:surrender. 

“ Wall,” said my friend at. last, 
“don't he see it?” |» 

“No,” said I, he’ does not; he 
insists on being paid. to-the utter- 
most cent, and says even then it’s 
very civil: of him to téke charge of 
the premises.” 


O' Dowd. [Deo, 
“ Did you tell him he’s a skunk?” 
“No, I did not. Amongst other 

reasons, I’m not sure I know the 

Italian equivalent for that beast.”’ 
“Say skunk! skunk!” repeated 

he, looking ‘the landlord fiercely in 

the face while he shouted the word 
at him. 

Foreseeing that the discussion 
might soon pass into a stage where 
diplomacy ‘would be helpless, I 
whispered to my friend an advice 
to pay the money and end the 
transaction. 

“No, sirree,” said he, sucking 
away at an unlighted cigar—“ no, 
sirree; that aint my grit no 
ways. Jist you take a turn in 
the Cascini, and leave me to deal 
with him.” 

Not very sorry to make even ati 
inglorious escape from an unpleas 
ant situation, I made my bow and 
retired. In less than an hour after 
I espied my friend sauntering along 
the Arno, and made for him. 

“ Well, what did you do with the 
Signor ?” asked I, half quizzingly. 

“Settled it off downright,” said 
he, calmly. 

“But how, in heaven’s name ?—= 
but how?” 

“Just this way,” said he: “T 
put him down beside me on the 
sofa, and I said, ‘Signor, you have 
got to take them keys,” and I put 
the whole lot of ’em on his lap; 
and every time ‘he said anythin 
in his confounded gibberish, I sai 
‘You’ve got to take them keys; 
and when I said that six or seven 
times, you see, he began to think 
there was something in the way I 
said it meant mischief, leastways he 
didn’t like to provoke me to more, 
and he took ’’em and gave me'the 
contract, and it’s all right.” ' 

Now, small .and insignificant as 
this incident is, it has a wonderful 
bearing on national character; for 
the way in which my friend dealt 
with his landlord is precisely) that 
in» which © Anierican diplomacy 
deals with European governments 
—overbearing opposition by simply 
ignoring it; and by a steady» per- 
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sistence, backed by a resolute de- 
termination there can be~ no mis- 
taking, carrying out the policy of 
its will against any amount of re- 
sistance. When the time came 
that America felt her hands free, 
and wz#s able to call France to ac- 
count for her presence in Mexicé, 
she did not begin the negotiation 
by opening a diplomati¢ correspon- 
dence, whose preliminaries’ would 
be'a sort of history of recent events 
—how Maximilian came to be there, 
and how institutions, in their very 
form inimical to those of the United 
States, came to be introduced in con+ 
sequence. She did not philosophise 
on the merits of self-government 
and the defects of the monarchical 

inciple, nor did she waste time 
mm showing that the foreign occu- 
pation must prove a failure. ‘She 
simply said to Louis’ Napoleon : 
»- You've got to go back to where 
you came from, and te do it at 
once. I’m not about to argue the 
ecu with you. AllI say is, ‘you 
ave got to take them keys;’” and 
the Emperor, wise wherever cau- 
tion is wisdom, understood the 
hint and withdrew. 

It was a great rebuff—the ver 
greatest he evér had to endure. It 
was one decidedly his great’ uncle 
would never have stomached. Tt 
is only legitimacy that can safely 
put up with such insults, since, in 
a transmitted power, the’ day to 
acquit a debt may be postponed to 
another generation. ‘The usurper 
has no dynasty, and must assert 
himself at every hour of his reign. 
Not less imperious was the tone 
assumed towards Austria when the 
Imperial Cabinet had sanctioned 
recruiting for service in Mexico. 
The American Minister was in- 
structed to say that his Govern- 
ment would not look on ‘with in- 
difference at the arrival of Austrian 
soldiers in Mexico ; that there 
was but one plea on which Maxi- 
milian’s sovereignty could be ac- 
cepted, that of popular choice, and 
that if this were to be ‘rendered 
equivocal or “‘ suspect ” by the sup- 
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a of foreign auxiliaries, “the 
nited States would unquestion- 
able intervene. The despatch per- 
emptorily demanded that the en- 
listment should cease ; and _ the 
same” spirit’ that said, ‘“ You've 
got to take them keys,” again was 
triumphant and again successful. — 

With & people less ready to “back 
their words with deeds there would 
be something intolerably insolent 
in this tone; but when we read 
these declarations as plain out- 
spoken expressions of a strong sen- 
timent, in which any mistake or 
misconception would be hurtful— 
when we see that the policy indi- 
cated is one to which the State at- 
taches a vital importance, and would 
rather fight for than relinquish—we 
begin to see that we aré dealing with 
a people so thoroughly in earnest, 
negotiation is reduced to ‘its most 
simple conditions. It may not be 
pleasant to be told, You shall do 
this or fight—but it is at least’ in- 
telligible ;‘ and ‘with a people who 
use such language, what is called 
drifting into war is not likely. 
In fact, all the unpleasantness of 
such procedure is no’ more than 
what we experience in daily life 
by intercourse with a ‘man whose 
frankness is’ excessive, and who 
would ' infinitely rather be thought 
candid than polite. 

The diplomatic relations of Euro- 
pean States are based so much on 
the ‘results ‘of the changes around 
them—the necessity of being on 
good terms with this one, or of 
securing the neutrality of that :— 
there are, in fact, so many ¢ontin- 
gencies to be thought of, so many 
compromises to be held in View, 
that peremptory action isthe last 
thing to’ be looked for. You may 
not be on the best of terms wi 
this or that government, but you 
may be'along way from provoking 
its hostility. America, however, has 
little occasion for these tem 
irgs:she hasnot much to do with 
the Old’ "World nations; and when 
she has, her policy is little hampered 
by casualties. She likes and wishes 
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this, or she dislikes and dreads that ; 
and she does not. want to bargain 
for the price of small surrenders of 
her opinion by petty -contingent 
advantages, 

There.is, besides, a rude sense. of 
justice in a ydung nation that would 
distrust protracted or knotty ne- 
gotiations, They think. a certain 
thing ought to be done, and they 
fancy there’s only one way of doing 
it ; and statesmen even, if not them- 
selves imbued with the national sen- 
timent, are forced to respect and obey 
it. And then there is something in 
prompt and vigorous, action very 
congenial to abold and active race, 
who treat their daily difficulties in 
may summary fashion, and never 
suffer an obstacle to affright them. 
“ That’s all very well for you,” I’ve 
heard an American diplomatist say ; 
“but our people wouldn’t stand 
such reasonings; and I’d be very 
sorry to be the man to go home 
after such a negotiation,” 

I remember, when in that trouble- 
some case of Mr. Mather, the Eng- 
lishman who was cut down by an 
Austrian officer on the streets of 
Florence, happening to converse 
with an American commodore, then 
in command of a squadron in the 
Mediterranean, I was endeavouring 
—I will not say very successfully—to 
show him that the circuitous course 
of a diplomatic correspondence was 
in reality the shortest road to an 
equitable settlement of the ques- 
tion. ‘“ No, sir,” said he, somewhat 
bluntly ; “you'll not persuade me 
to that. I'd settle the matter any 
forenoon.” Being rather curious to 
know by what dexterity of treatment 
a knotty point could be so easily re- 
solved, I asked him the question. 
“Tl tell you, sir,” said he; “I'd 
roll up my sleeves "—a strong em- 
phasis on the my—“and go in 
there ’—his fleet was anchored off 
Leghorn at the time— “and I'd 
take the largest and comeliest craft 
I could find there under Tuscan 
colours, sell her at Gibraltar, and 
give Mr, Mather the money. [If 
they didn’t like it, and would wish 
to fight, they’ve only to say 80, 
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and we'll come over any day. they 
name and see it out.” 

Here. was a mode of settlement 
which, however. satisfactory to Mr. 
Mather, would scarcely have oo- 
curred to F.Q,, nor would exactly 
have been certain of Parliamentary 
approval ; but the American com- 
modore was perfectly justified in 
believing that if the man had .a 
right to the money, and it was 
simply diplomatic trickery had de- 
layed the payment, his people at 
home would have endorsed the 
and taken every responsibility that 
might come of it. 

tis only fair that I should say 
that this peremptory style of set- 
tling a question has been very rarel. 
adopted by America in dealing wi 
ourselves ; and as no fear of what 
might follow rejection could. in- 
fluence men whose readiness to 
fight not even detraction has dis- 
puted, it is certainly flattering to 
us that a more kindly and concilia- 
tory spirit has marked her dealings 
with us. 

I ask forno stronger evidence of 
what I say than the characters of 
the men she has sent to represent 
her in England, Everett, Buchanan, 
and Adams were all most justly 
popular amongst us; and Reverdy 
Johnson is now receiving ovations 
which testify , what value we all 
attach to the friendship of America, 
and how gratefully we feel the 
choice of a Minister who is ready 
to assure us that our good-will ws 
re-echoed, 

It will be a crowning glory to the 
present Ministry in England if they 
can announce to a new Parliament 
the settlement of all outlying dif- 
ficulties with America, The Abys- 
sinian Expedition repaired one 
Whig blunder; and if the Alabama 
claims be satisfactorily disposed 
of, it will be the second instance 
in which a spirit of energy, tem- 
pered by conciliation, will have 
remedied the faults of negligence 
and petulance, But however great 
the triumph of the skill that shall 
achieve this success, let us not, for- 
get how much we shall owe to the 
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thoroughly healthy tone of popular 
feeling in America towards us, and 
to that honest and able Envoy who 
now represents it amongst us. 

I am not speaking “ without 
book” when I say that the feel- 
ing of America towards England 
at this moment is markedly gen- 
erous and kindly. The gauge by 
which I measure the sentiment 
ig this, There is not throughout 
the States any class of the popula- 
tion who, from tradition as from 
instinct, look on us with as much 
coldness as the officers of the Amer- 
ican navy. They are men of edu- 
cation and inte ligence, the equals 
of any service afloat. They are 
courteous, hospitable, and well- 
mannered; but I have always found 
that their reception of a French- 
man, @ Russian, or an Italian on 
board one of their ships was dis- 
tinguished by a heartier and more 
genial welcome than they extended 
to ourselves. Whether the fault 
was our own—whether a certain 





There is nothing more quickly 
detected in a hunting-field than the 
riding of the man who has taken 
to the saddle somewhat late in life. 
He may be—he generally is—a bold 
rider—he may go straight, flinch 
nothing, and keep: a good place 
throughout ; but there will be scores 
of things, some of them small ones, 
which will show that his cover ex- 
aos have not dated from his 

yhood, and that his first “ Tally- 
hos” did not issue from a young 
throat. 

Without pausing to particularise 
@ number of things in which the 
late rider differs from him who. has 
been brought up to it, there is one 
I would single out as eminently sig- 
nificative, which is, that these men, 
no matter how well they ride, or 
how ardently they love. the sport, 
never attain to that nice knowledge 
of the etiquette of the field which 
distinguishes other sportsmen, or 
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British arrogance which we find it 
hard to divest ourselves of checked 
and -arrested \any budding cordial- 
ity—or pre old pore saree 
conflict, wi their. oft-disputed 
results, i ed a coldness to: their 
courtesy,“I cannot say; but I can 
answer for the fact that American 
naval men were more cordial with 
foreigners. than with us—more at 
ease in their intercourse, and less 
troubled with reserve. 

Now I am rejoiced to say that 
all this belongs to the past. have 
Jately seen an American squadron, 
under the command of an officer 
who, even in a land of brave men, 
stands conspicuous for gallantry ; 
and I can declare that, without an 
exception, from the bronzed weather 
captain, the hero of fifty battles, to 
the youngest middy afloat, I heard 
nothing but words of kindness and 
good-will towards England—-good 
wishes for her prosperity, and a 
hearty God-speed to her course 
among the nations | 


understand the many little egars 
which constitute the courtesies of 
the cover, In that instinctive; feel- 
ing that saves a man from flurrying 
the hot. horse of his neighbour, 
from charging a fence at the spot 
another is riding for, from jostli 
or cross-ridiong in a narrow bit 
road, these people are ever more,.or 
less deficient. The way an. old 
sportsman avoids one of these. fel- 
lows—giving him what sailors call 
“a wide berth”—is, remarkable 
enough, An. unerring imatinct 
warns him Feng the man, and 
he regards him as far more danger- 
ous than a double ditch. 
The same remarkable trsits.attach 
to him who has taken to danci 
in his late manhood; and you wi 
see in. the careful preoccupation of 
his mind, and. in the conscientious 
ance of his. steps, the zeal 
of one not only determi to make 
up for.a neglected education, but to 
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surpass those who have had the 
start of him. 

Palpable: as these things are at 
the. cover-side and in the draw.ng- 
room, they are far more striking in 
Parliamentary hfe. If there. be an 
arena in’ the world in ‘whieh ‘the 
spirit, the colouring, and the tone 
must be caught in early life, itis 
the House: of Commons. Of the 
two or three men who, adventuring 
late in years in that assembly, have 
imbibed any amount of its marvel- 
lous freemasonry, its graduated def- 
erences, its thorough tone of fair- 
play, its hearty contempt for shab- 
biness; and its scorn of a trick—all 
felt. unostentatiously and quietly as 
simple matters of daily usage—of 
the two or three, I say, who have 
fallen at once into understanding 
these things as matters of “ caste,” 
each'-has been a man of great 
adaptiveness and great geniality. It 
would be invidious to single out 
from those now before us; and so 
I will only quote’ one name—of one 
who has long left us, but left a 
memory not easily forgotten—John 
Dogherty, the Irish Judge. If any 
one doubt what efficacy geniality 
has in’ public life, if any one has 
not heard of how Lord Melbourne 
could conciliate and Lord Palmer- 
stone could win over by the honest 
exercise of the same qualities in 
public which make friendships in 
private, Dogherty’s brief Parlia- 
mentary career would teach him 
how a man, without the influence 
of rank or fortune, could in ‘his 
second session of Parliament do, as 
Shiel, an adversary, said of him, 
“what he liked with the House.” 

He ‘had; it is true, great personal 
adva with a towermg sta- 
ture and a bearing singularly dig- 
nified and imposing, he had a 
countenance in ‘which’ all the fire 
of intellect was blended with an 
overflowing good-humour, and with 
these he had a voice ‘of surpassing 
richness. He spoke with a brogue, 
a will say; be it so. Dogherty, 
ike O’Connel!; was tainted with a 
Doric ;. but ‘they who listened to 
those mellifluous accents soon for- 
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got to criticise the recitative in their 
admiration of the rhythm; for there 
was a rise and fall in his periods 
perfectly musical. But why am I 
recalling poor Dogherty? why, in 
the heat of a contest in which he 
has not a share, has his name oe 
curred to me? Is it on some prin- 
eiple of mnemonics, like that which 
led Mrs. Nickleby from roast-pork 
to canary-birds ? I verily . believe 
this is the case; for what drew me 
— the channel of geniality in 
politics was not John herty but 
John Mill! repre 4 

If ever there was a party that 
wanted geniality as an element it 
is the present Liberal party, and 
every new recruit they enlist: in 
their ranks seems to exaggerate the 
show of this deficiency. 

Dean Swift calls a Dissenters 
man who says, “It is not so;” and 
this is precisely what Mr. Stuart Mill 
is in politics: he is a perpetual dix 
sent—an eternal contradiction’ 
and there is a degree of petulance 
about him that makes even agree- 
ment with him both unpleasant 
and unsafe, I have no sympath 
with Mr, Bouverie ; he has very fos 
of what the Germans call wind- 
beute) in his’ nature—he is 
wearisome even to dreatiness; but 
I forgive him these and more for 
the good service he has done’ the 
world in exposing Mr. Mill's arro- 
gance and Mr. Mill’s conceit. , 

While Mr. Bouverie was quietly 
pursuing his canvass ‘with his con- 
stituents, not so much as dreaming 
of any extraneous influence over 
his election, Mr. Mill steps in and 
advises the electors to send Mr. 
Bouverie packing and elect’ Mr. 
Chadwick. He tells the constitu- 
ency ‘in plain words something like 
this: “ You Kilmarnock folk are ex- 
cellent people, with corimonplace 
notions and very limited views, and 
not improbably would be satisfied 
to send back to the House of Com- 
mons the man who has long repre- 
sented you; but J, who ‘am a phik 
osopher, know better. I know 8 
much eleverer man than Mr. Bou- 
verie—indeed I’m not sure he is 
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not nearly as clever as myself; he 
is a consummate judge of. drainage, 
and bas a knowledge: of sewerage 
that might appeal to.a Scotch heart, 
If Mr. Bouverie were a man of any 
delicacy it is quite clear what he 
would do—resign, and give place to 
his better; but Mr, Bouverie is not 
a man of exalted sensibility and be 
is perfectly capable of going to the 
poll without a thought of that supe- 
rior creature, of whose services he is 
defrauding you. 

“T know you will say that you are 
content with the man who has hither- 
to represented you—that he worth- 
ily repeats your own ideas and modes 
of thought—-that. Kilmarnoek is. re- 
flected in Bouverie;. but I tell you, 
and I who speak am Stuart Mill— 
I tell you that he has not jan idea 
on sanitary questions—that, noisy 
as he is on his own topics, he would 
be dumb on drainage. Take Chad- 
wick—that is, if he will condescend 
to accept youfor he is a man West- 
minster might be proud of, if West- 
minster had not fallen upon me.” 

Poor Mc. Bouverie cannot under- 
stand for the life of him why he 
is selected for sacrifice; he knows 
that. he is not the only dull man in 
the House, and he naturally asks, 
Why has this stone: fallen on my 
head? To this Mr. Mill replies, You 
called your party a rabble, and your 
leader a sham. §So0-did you, says 
Mr. Bouverie, and a great many 
agreed with both of us; and here 
this elegant correspondence closes— 
at least let us hope we have seen 
the last of it. 

As I have already said, I have 
no sympathies to waste on Mr. Bou- 
verie: he belongs to:a school whose 
blatant extravagances have gone far 
to make Parliament a+ sham, but 
he is certainly illused here; and he 
may well ask, On what ——. 
or by what, right, does Mr. Mill dic- 
tate to the electors of a burgh the 
choice of the man they should send 
to Parliament? What is his know- 
ledge of Kilmarnock—of its wants, 
its wishes, or its hopes—that he 
should know who best could repre- 
ent them? And, last of all, does not 
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the correspondence show through- 
out that, while he loves: Chadwick 
much, he hates Bouverie more? ; 

If. we -pass strong laws against 
bribery at elections, and» try to 
frown down intimidation by. the 
censure of public opinion, are we 
tamely to submit to an insolent 
dictation which, on the pretence of 
a@ superior judgment, would over- 
ride the wishes and the consciences 
of a constituency? If Peers are \to 
be restrained. from influencing ; the 
conduct of an election, are Philoso- 

hers to be suffered to. controk it? 
here ig scarcely a man now pro- 
ing himself to a constituency »of 
whom Mr. Mill may not know a 
superior—some. one who, besides 
possessing Mr. Méill’s friendship, 
may have stulied certain questions 
which Mr. Mill affects or is fond 
of; and are we to wait—is the sun 
to stand still—till Mill has spoken, 
and told Middlesex or Yorkshire, 
as he has told Kilmarnock, the man 
that is fit for them? 

Imagine—the thought is. not 
pleasant—but imagine half-a-dozen 
Stuart Mills in England, dictating 
to the several constituencies, and 
sending down their respective 
Chadwicks, and what becomes of all 
we have been doing to enlarge the 
franchise and extend the vote ? 

He has: found a clever man to- 
day, but he may discover a cleverer 
to-morrow, and a still cleverer one 
the day after. And are constituen- 
cies to be ever open mouthed to'see 
what Stuart Mill will send them ?: 

This spirit of arrogant dictation 
could never have come from @ man 
who had served his apprenticeship 
in political life, and who had rub- 
bed off personal peculiarities ‘and 
crotchets by years of ‘intercourse 
with strong and vigorous intellects. 
It was the coming late into public 
life that betrayed him into this 
error—en error which a genial man 
with the same amount of ignorance 
would possibly not have made, but 
which the peevish and cantanker- 
ous petulance of the political philo- 
sopher wes certain to fall into. 

. The Germans had once a pariia- 
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ment of men of this stamp, and a 
nice business they made of it. I 
don’t think we run much risk of 
such peril with the coming House ; 
but I suspect that men so disposed 
to meddlesome interference, so im- 
pressed with the unerring character 
of their own judgments, and the 
inferiority of all who differ with 
them, may become a very trouble- 
some element in a free country. 

Just as Curran declared patriot- 
ism to be the last refuge of a scoun- 
drel, it may be said that philan- 
thropy is the invariable resource of 
an irritable man. He who attaches 
few followers is sure to address 
himself to the wants of. humanity 
inthe gross; but this philanthropy 
is so tinged with a personality, that, 
like the celebrated cod-liver oil, it is 
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only genuine when attested by a 
certain signature, 

If the social parvent is not usually 
a great gain to the class he moyeg 
in, the political parvenu is invari- 
ably an annoyance. The pedan 
that attaches to a late acquirement 
seldom makes a man pleasant com- 
pany. The late House of Commons 

ad a taste of this quality once or 
twice, and did not seem to take 
to it over-well; whether the new 
House will be more tolerant or 
more submissive remains to be seen, 
At all events, it will be curious to 
see what line that man will take 
who asserts at the same time the 
widest independence of action and 
the most impassive obedience: who 
swears by Mr. Gladstone and sub- 
sidises Mr, Bradlaugh! 


BARON BEUST UPON PEACE. 


Baron Beust concluded his speech 
on the Austrian Army Bill by 
saying, “The peace of Europe at 
this moment is not threatened, but 
the situation requires a general dis- 
armament, and Europe should be 
roused to support it by all the 
weight of an imposing military 
foree.” 

Now, what should we say to a 
Inan convening a temperance meet- 
ing, and entreating the persons who 
proposed to attend it to come each 
of them with, a bottle of whisky ? 
This. might not at first blush seem 
very logical; but if the intention 
was that the assembly, having in- 
dulged in an orgie, should on re- 
covery from the debauch be 
brought more forcibly to appreci- 
ate the advantages of temperance, 
then there would really seem to be 
some, though not exactly a very 
well-reasoned-out, argument for the 
course proposed; but the Baron 
does not suggest that, when each 
State of Europe has provided itself 
with Krupp’s cannon and Schnider’s 
rifle, there should be a general 

after which peace might be 
established on a lasting and safe 
foundation. Nothing the kind. 


What he says is this, Arm, that you 
may enforce disarmament. Arm, 
that, in exhibiting your readiness for 
war, war may be rendered impos- 
sible; or, in other words, Put a cap 
on the nipple of your gun, and pre- 
sent the piece at your neighbour, 
that he may thoroughly feel the 
pacific character of your sentiments 
towards him. 

I confess Iam unable to feel the 
force of this argument any more 
than I can comprehend the sneer 
he uttered at “the want ofa defin- 
ite and clearly-marked policy by 
those statesmen who now rule the 
destinies of England.” It is diffi- 
cult to conceive anything more clear 
and explicit than Lord Stanley's 
late declarations on the foreign 
policy of England.* He is for peace, 
not at any price—because that 
would imply the sacrifice of just 
susceptibilities —- somewhere, but 
peace above all things; and he main- 
tains, with a very different logic from 
Baron Beust, that this is to be se- 
sured by disarmament. Lord Stan- 
ley assumes that there are no legi- 
timate reasons now afloat for a war, 
and that a causeless rupture of the 
peace of Hurope would be a disgrace 
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to humanity—the surest means to 
avert which is by each State reduc- 
ing her army to @ peace establish- 
ment, atid leaving to time, and the 
modération that time teaches, the 
solution of any difficulties that now 
threaten the mutual good under- 
standing. 

The Baron, however, is not can- 
did; His reasons for increasin 
the Austrian army to the. india 
of war are not those that he alleges, 
He has been pressed by France on 
the one side, and by Prussia on the 
other, with offers of alliance; and 
while he hesitates to close with 
either, he desires to show the value 
of the acquisition these rivals are 
bidding for—that it is not Austria 
defeated and discouraged by Kén- 
iggratz and Sadowa—not Austria 
weakened by the undue preponder- 
ance of Hungary —not Austria 
stripped of Italian territory, de- 
serted by her German allies, and 
reduced to a mere shadow of her 
former self,—but Austria able to 
bring 800,000 men into the field, 
equipped with the latest inventions 
in armement, and led by officers of 
tried valor and experience, and no 
longer overridden by those arch- 
ducal traditions which haye in so 
many campaigns proved disastrous 
to the Imperial arms. What he 
says is plainly this, What do you 
offer for an ally who can bring such 
resources to your side, and who can 
at any moment, by a patient neu- 
trality, decide the fate of the great 
struggle you are preparing for? 
The crafty statesman is at no loss 
to read the intentions of England. 
The only fault they have in his eyes 
is that they are too outspoken, 
too explicit. A little mistiness, a 
shade of hesitation, a slight tinge 
of those doubts that hang upon 
eventualities, would have pleased 
him more, and been more favour- 
able to his own game. The man 
who has kept over his cartridge has 
generally most to say at the end of 
a row, and Austria determines to do 
this. Nor can we have any objection 
to the policy; it is to. the false issue 
it is based on we alone demur. 
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Austria desires certainly to stand 
neutral in the next war, but as she 
has good reason to believe that such 
a policy will be impossible, she 
wishes to back the winner. The 
poor King of Hanover wanted to 
do the same some time ago, but he 
stood on the wrong horse, Now 
the King of Hanover lives near 
enough to Schénbrunn to be a warn- 
ing, not to say that we are living in 
an age where monarchies are “ bowl- 
ed over” like mercantile houses, 
and kings go into the bankruptey 
Court like “members for Lambeth.” 
Very astute people are not pre- 
pared to say on which side they 
would put their money.” A great 
deal of the fate of a race hange on 
the condition of the ground, which 
to-day may favour mere “strength,” 
and to-morow be more propitious 
to “speed.” So in this war that 
menaces us much will depend on 
whether it be opened in summer.or 
winter, and also on what precise 
character of ground the first en- 
counters take place. Frenchmen 
fight well anywhere and every- 
where, but they fight best where 
the terrain admits of the exer- 
cise of that individual aptitude for 
war, where the soldier wields a 
certain independent volition, which 
with the French soldier is a posi- 
tive instinct. It is here that they 
excel all other troops. Prussians, 
on the other hand, have implicit 
confidence in the mass, handled 
with all the precision of a piece of 
mechanism. If the purely military 
spirit be higher on one side, the 
morale of the soldier is certainly 
superior on thé other. The Baron 
may therefore be naturally slow to 
choose, though I cannot believe 
that his personal predilections in- 
cline him strongly to either side, 
It is not difficult for an Austrian 
to dislike France, and it is very 
ak for him to detest Prussia. 

Then the husbandman of 
fable bequeathed to his sons a 
inheritance which they were to dis- 
cover by carefully delving apd. 
trenching the soil of the farm, be 
gave a practical lesson in indirect 
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wisdom. May it not be the Baron’s 
intention now to do something of 
a like kind? Is it not possible 
that, by stimulating his colleagues 
to the maintenance of an over- 
whelming force, he. may desire to 
show the ruinous consequences of 
bloated armaments, and so exhibit 
to the other States of Europe the 
fate that such crushing expenditure 
is sure to bring down upon them? 
Nothing will more certainly insnre 
peace than the inability to make 
war, and a couple more years of the 
present system of expectancy will 
compel a disarmament as eifectu- 
ally as all the decrees of a Peace 
Congress. Taxation has found its 
limit on the Continent; and though 
Baron Ricasoli defended the main- 
tenance of a strong army on the 

ound that it is necessary to en- 
orce the collection of the revenue, 
I am not so sure that he made many 
converts to his opinion, 

There was, a short time back, a 
wonderful feeling of satisfaction 
diffused through the people in 
Austria at the declaration of the 
that large reductions 


Minister, 
should be made in the army, and 
every presi economy practised in 


other branches of the public ser- 
vice. Men began at last to see that 
Parliamentary Government meant 
something, and that responsible 
Ministers were not a sham. The 
least interested follower of events 
¢an appreciate a decrease in taxa- 
tion, and the dullest intelligence 
understands the benefit of paying 
less. After this brief vision of re- 
novated industry and _ recovering 
credit, which sensibly affected Aus- 
trian securities, now comes this de- 
claration that, to insure peace, the 
army must be raised to a war stand- 
ard, and England is rated for not 
adopting a similar policy. 

The Baron is not. however, origi- 
nal in all this. What he has been 
saying at Vienna, Mr, Odger has 
been declaring at Chelsea. This 

oquent exponent of the working 
class tells us that England should 
make no wars save to enforce peace, 


O’ Dowd. 


This, argument is syflciently fa 
miliar to Irish ears, Who not 
heard in a country fair, “ Be quiet, 
will ye, or I'll bate the soule ont 
0’ ye;’ and though the, remedy . 
savours of the heroic, it is not al. 
together a sure success—at. least 
it leads to reprisals that are not 
always “ peace-compelling.” 

It is said that. Prince Napoleon, 
after his late tour of inspection 
throughout Europe, came back, to 
declare, “ LZ’ Autriche n'est _ qu'un 
cadavre.” Is it possible that. Baron 
Beust. has been, stung, by an ingo- 
lent sarcasm into this galvanic ef- 
fort at vitality? Certainly that. wise 
policy enunciated some short. time 
back, and whose guiding principles 
were to be neutrality abroad and 
economy at home, would seem now 
to have been abandoned, and the 
alliance of a power with 800,000 
men in arms is now in the market; 

It is but fair to own, however, 
that the Austrian statesman . hag 
other anxieties than those that 
come from Western Europe. . Qn 
the Lower Danube troubles are 
preparing of a very grave kind,, for 
Russia is dealing with the Austrian 
empire pretty much as America 
dealt. with us in, Fenianism. The 
“Slavacs” are the Fenians of Aus. 
tria. They have all. the turbulent 
spirit, all the long-pent-up discon- 
tent, all the race-begotten jealousy 
of our own rebels, and.only are un- 
like them in the want of that cour- 
age which, no matter how bad the 
cause, the Irishman is never de- 
ficient, in. 

Russian emissaries are every- 
where through this population, 
feeding disaffection where it exists, 
and sowing. it where it had, not 
been. Though the Baron, then, may 
affect to look towards the Rhine, 
his glances are, really turned _.to- 
wards the Danube. At this moment 
Roumania is little other than an 
arsenal; and we have no other fault 
to find with, the increase .of the 
Austrian army, than that the rea- 
sons for it. were not. more frankly 
and more boldly declared. 
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What is to come of it? 


WHAT IS TO COME OF 1T? 


We are inclined to believe, in 
spite of many threatening appear- 
ances to the contrary, that the gene- 
ral condition of the country twelve 
months hence will not be, in any 
very essential particular, different 
from what it is at this present mo- 
ment. No doubt much has been 
gaid and done of late to create a 
different impression, and it would 
be absurd to deny that the politi- 
cal atmosphere seems to be more 
charged now than at any former 
period we recollect it to have been 
with the elements of confusion, 
But there is that in the national 
character, or in what we believe to 
be the national character, which 
emboldens us to anticipate, never- 
theless, that the atmosphere will 
clear itself without doing any seri- 
ous damage in the process to our 
grand old constitutional monarchy. 
English noblemen and_ gentlemen 
—ay, and Scotch and Irish noble- 
men and gentlemen too—are not 
exactly, when brought together in 
the new palace at Westminster, 
what they seemed to be during the 
heat of a contested election. It is 
one thing to make wild professions 
on a hustings—it is quite another 
to incur the responsibility of wild 
legislation. And the electors them- 
selves, or the great bulk of them, 
soon become convinced that those 
to whom they have delegated the 
power to act lor them are, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, better 
able than themseives to judge how 
far it is wise to go towards the 
literal fulfilment of engagements 
entered into for electioneering pur- 
poses. We all know of what ma- 
terials the House of Commons was 
composed when the  ten-pound 
householders in cities and boroughs 
contributed mainly to its construc- 
tion, Here and there a member 
could be found who was prepared 
to go all lengths in establishing 
a democracy ; but the great body, 
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though revolutionary in theory, 
were in action conservative enough ; 
and it is symptomatic of the temper 
of the nation, as represented by its 
ratepaying householders, that pre- 
cisely the same order of men has 
been sent to make laws for the 
empire that was sent two years ago. 
Indeed we may go further. Some 
of the most obnoxious of the Libe- 
rals who sat in the late Parliament 
can find no seats in the new 
Parliament—Mr. Mill, Mr, Milner- 
Gibson, Mr. Bernal Osborne, and 
Mr. Rearden, have failed to ob- 
tain constituencies; and as to the 
Retorm League and its chiefs— 
Mr. Beales, Mr, Bradlaugh, Mr. 
Odger, and the like—they are 
nowhere. Moreover, the Liber- 
als have sustained defeats exactly 
in those populous constituencies 
among which they expected to 
find their steadiest supporters. 
Westminster has returned one Con- 
servative: had the party been 
aware of its own strength, they 
might have carried two. The city 
of London, for the first time in a 
quarter of a century, has broken 
through its allegiance to the de- 
mocracy. Manchester, Liverpool, 
Nottingham, — Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Staleybridge, Salford, have all sent 
constitutional representatives to 
the new Parliament. Birkenhead 
has elected Mr. Laird; Blackburn, 
Mr. Hornby and Mr, Fielden; Bol- 
ton, Colonel Gray and Mr. Hicks ; 
Boston, Mr. Malcolm and Mr. Col- 
lins. In Liverpool—the most note- 
worthy change of all—only one 
Liberal has come in upon the back 
of that verv clause in the Reform 
Act which Mr. Bright omits no op- 
portunity to run down; and North 
and North-East Lancashire have 
both spoken in a tone which was 
never doubtful. These facts justify 
the conclusion that the great body 
of the English people is sound ; 
and that though for the present 
3 D 
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Liberalism be in the ascendant 
among those. smaller boroughs 
where influence can best be brought 
to bear, even in these a reaction will 
take place as soon as the great in- 
stitutions of the country are fairly 
attacked. As to Scotland, there is 
nothing to be said about her except 
that she has utterly disgraced herself. 
The defeat of Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell in Perthshire, and of Lord 
‘Dalkeith in Edinburghshire, can- 
not but fill even the more moderate 
of the Liberals themselves with 
disgust. The substitution for one 
of the most accomplished gentlemen 
in all Scotland of an Eng!ishman, 
an absolute stranger to the con- 
stituency, and known only as the 
protégé of Lord Kinnaird, may weli 
cause the electors of Perthshire to feel 
ashamed of themselves, just as the re- 
jection of the heir of the noble and 
indly house of Buccleuch by her 
metropolitan county throws a deep 
shade over the character of all Scot- 
land. On the other hand, Ireland 
has held her own wonderfully 
against the combined forces of 
tenant-right and religious terror- 
ism. That the Constitutionalists 
should have carried both members 
for the county of Dublin is more 
than we had ventured to antici- 
pate. That they failed to do the 
same in Belfast is owing entirely to 
one of those unfortunate personal 
disagreements which cost us our 
ascendancy both in Canterbury and 
Sandwich. Now these are satisfac- 
tory signs of the times; and because 
of these, if there were nothing better 
to fall back upon, we should cling to 
the persuasion that, the numerical 
issues of the election notwithstand- 
ing, the first House of Commons 
returned under the order of things 
established by the Tories will not 
bi itself to be a revolutionary 
ouse of Commons. It is neces- 
gary to add, however, that other 
reasa:s, perhaps as well founded 
as this, operate to produce our pre- 
sent convictions. Here they are. 
From time immemorial it has 
been a trick of party, as often as a 


dissolution of Parliament became 
inevitable, to get up a “cry,” as it 
was called, with which to go to the 
country. Generally speaking, in 
bygone days, the party in oppogi- 
tion was more intent upon getting 
up a cry than the party in power, 
The latter usually satisfied them- 
selves with referring to what had 
been already done, bidding their 
supporters judge of the probable 
future by the certain past. The 
former, recognising the need of some- 
thing less general and more aggres- 
sive, discovered or invented some 
wrong done to the people, and flung 
it, coupled with the name of a pop- 
ular member of their own body, 
at the heads of the constituencies, 
“Wilkes and Liberty,” ‘Fox and 
the Rights of the People,” “ Russell 
and Reform,” “The People’s Char- 
ter and Feargus O’Connor,” each of 
these cries had its day and served 
its purpose, And though in three 
out of the four cases nothing what- 
ever came of it, the cry, while it 
lasted, had the effect of persuading a 
certain number of persons that they 
were fighting for a great principle. 
Take away, however, from each cry 
the term which enunciates a prin- 
ciple, and what weight does any 
human being suppose would ever 
have been attached to the name of 
Wilkes, or Fox, or Russell, or Fear- 
gus O’Connor. They might have 
had—Fox and Russell must have 
had—their followers, more or less 
numerous, under any circumstance. 
But, apart from the princip'e which 
each was taken to represent, not 
one among them all ever could 
have been a power in the State. 

The rule of which we bave here 
spoken was, for the first time within 
the memory of man, departed from 
at the general election of 1866. 
The Opposition had then no cry; 
the Ministerialists had. The Oppo- 
sition found fault with the general 
conduct of their rivals; but they set 
up no particular grievance to be 
gibbeted and redressed. The Min- 
isterialists contented themselves 
with shouting at every hustings, 
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“ Palmerston forever!” Free-trade, 
remission of taxes, public economy, 
the honour of the British flag— 
these came up as contingent sub- 
jects of laudation wherever a Lib- 
eral candidate addressed a constitu- 
ency. But the single loadstar of 
attraction, the one pledge given 
was this, “If you send me to Par- 
liament I wil! support Lord Pal- 
merston.” The cry had its weight, 
because, without all doubt, there 
has been no English Minister since 
Pitt so popular as Lord Palmer- 
ston. Yet even before Lord Pal- 
merston’s name all Liberal heads 
were bowed not without a good 
deal of burning in many Liberal 
hearts. The fact is, that educated 
English gentlemen do not care to 
make themselves the bond-servants 
of any individual, be he ever so 
meritorious. They will live and 
die for a principle ; but they cannot, 
without self-degradation, consent 
to become the creatures of one of 
themselves. And this Lord Pal- 
merston would have probably found 
out, had he lived and retained his 
usual vigour a few years longer. 
He suffered once through excess 
of popularity, and the giddiness 
which excessive popularity is apt 
to induce. All his suavity of man- 
ner would have been taxed to pre- 
vent a second rebellion among his 
followers after his popularity had 
culminated as it did in 1865. 

Lord Palmerston died, and the 
one bond of union which kept his 
followers together snapped asun- 
der. The Liberal party became, 
soon after Parliament met, what 
Mr. Bouverie well described it to 
be, a mere rabble. Lord Russell 
in one chamber and Mr, Gladstone 
in another showed themselves alike 
incapable of controlling it; and the 
Government which took over Lord 
Palmerston’s majority of 70, broke 
up within three months of the de- 
claration of their policy. Of all 
that followed after Lord Derby's 
accession to office—of the hindrance 
to practical and administrative re- 
form—the resistance offered, and 


offered in vain, to the Tory Reform 
Bill—the astounding means adopt- 
ed to bring the broken fragments 
of the Liberal-party together again, 
and the success which seemed to 
attend the device,—of these thi 
this is not the occasion on whi 
to speak. The results, however, 
are before us. Once more the Lib- 
erals as a party are at the feet of 
one Man. Once more the cry at 
every hustings has been the name 
of that one man. Wherever a Lib- 
eral candidate appeared, his confes- 
sion of faith began and ended in 
this, “If you send me to Parlia- 
ment I will support Mr. Glad- 
stone.” Now we venture to say 
with all confidence, though we say 
it in a whisper, because the secret 
is supposed to be still kept, that to 
a large and influential portion of 
the Liberal party a cry of this sort 
is most distasteful. They bore it 
not without impatience in the case 
of Lord Palmerston, notwithstand- 
ing the belief that was in them 
that he was a safe Minister. They 
bore it, however, because his man- 
ner was genial, his temper imper- 
turbable, his determination to keep 
down democracy quietly but effec- 
tually well understood; and if 
here and there he did foolish thin 
in his over-eagerne:s to maintain 
the honour of the British flag, even 
for this they honoured ough 
they occasionaly blamed him. But 
Mr. Gladstone’s is a name which 
no thoughtful Liberal can associ- 
ate with any one principle of ac- 
tion, unless it be self-aggrandise- 
ment. His policy, like his temper, 
changes with every wind that 
blows. Consider what his career 
has been, and then say whether it 
is possible for the least instructed 
among the constitutional Whigs to 
ut the smallest confidence in him, 
r. Gladstone began — life a 
Tory of the Tories, In 1832 the old 
Duke of Newcastle, “doing what 
he would with his own,” brought 
him ‘into Parliament that he 
might support Pecl and the Duke 
of Wellington, then fighting at 
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& disadvantage against the Rus- 
sells, the Cavendishes, the Fitz- 
williams, the Grosvenors, and 
the great bulk of the middle classes, 
whom the Reform Bill had concil- 
iated to their party. He spoke 
against them, he divided against 
them, he contributed not a little to 
break them down; and he took 
office in the very first Conservative 
Administration which supplanted 
their Administration. It is nothing 
to say that his commercial policy 
was always a liberal one. Most 
true. It was liberal, just as the com- 
mercial policy of Huskisson and 
Peel and the Duke had been liberal, 
before the Whigs, as Ministers, were 
heard of; and in its liberality it 
went, later in the day, far beyond 
the views of Lord Melbourne and 
his supporters. Bnt in his case, 
as in the case of thousands besides, 
the advocacy of Free-trade was 
quite consistent, up to very recent 
times, with absolute devotion to the 

eat institutions of the country. Mr. 

ladstone’s great work, ‘The Church 
in its Relations with the State,’ is, 
and to the end of time must con- 
tinue to be, a standing witness 
against either his principles or his 
common sense, or both. The history 
of the world offers no more extra- 
ordinary example than in him of 
a man passing from light to dark- 
ness, or from darkness to light, as 
the case may be; and what Whig of 
the old school can bring himself to 
accept as the leader of his party 
one whom nobody trusts, though 
thousands and tens of thousands are 
ready to make use of him for their 
own purposes ? 

The order of Mr. Gladsone’s con- 
version, from the extreme of Tory- 
ism to what he now is, has kept 
pace wonderfully with the checks 
which have from time to time 
been given to his personal ambi- 
tion. Though not in Parliament, 
he was in office at the time when 
Peel passed his Corn Bill, and 
heartily supported his chief in the 
Cabinet. ere now lies before us 
a manuscript letter from one of the 
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leading members of that Cabinet, 
in which the writer, referring to 
Peel’s broken popularity, and to 
the support which Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr, Sidney Herbert still gave 
him, says: “It is well that t 
men, who are young, still stand by 
him; it would be better if others, 
who are older and have more ex- 
perience, did the same; because it 
is only by keeping Peel in office, 
and surrounding him with English 
gentlemen, whether they call them- 
selyes Whigs or Tories, that we can 
hope to keep the Government from 
falling into the hands of Cobden 
and Bright and the Anti-corn-law 
League.” 

It appears, then, that in 1846 the 
opinion entertained of Mr. Glad- 
stone by one party in the State 
was this,—that come what might, 
he could be counted upon for resist- 
ing to the death such a constitu- 
tional policy as Mr. Cobden and Mr, 
Bright and the Corn-law League 
were expected to inaugurate. Itis 
certain, also, that of the constitu- 
tional policy of the League, and 
the personal influence of its able 
leaders, the best of the Whigs 
were, in 1846, quite as jealous as 
the writer of the letter from which 
we have just quoted. Ask Lord 
Clarendon what he thought, so 
late as 1860, of Lord Palmerston’s 
proposal to take Mr. Cobden into 
the Cabinet. Ask Sir George 
Grey whether he and others of his 
school were not scandalised when 
it was first suggested that Mr. Mil- 
ner-Gibson should have a seat in 
their Cabinet. They yielded the 
point, it is true, because Lord Pal- 
merston persuaded them to believe 
that a gentleman of Mr, Milner- 
Gibson’s temperament could be 
moulded, once he put on the livery 
of office, into any shape that was 
desired. But the name of Bright 
was then, and had always been, 
as objectionable to them as it 
was to Lord Palmerston himself, 
or—and we are quite aware of 
what we are saying—to Mr, Glad- 
stone and the rest of the Peelites. 
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As to the great Whig houses, there 
was not one among them all but 
would have separated itself from 
Lord Russell had he proposed, even 
in 1865, to give a seat in the Cabi- 
net to Mr. Bright. The Tribune of 
the people might be made useful 
in his own way, though even on 
that score the great houses enter- 
tained their doubts. But to asso- 
ciate with themselves in power— 
indeed, to place over them, as a 
Minister of the Crown—one who 
habitually denounced their order— 
there was nothing within the range 
of political combination on which 
they would have looked with greater 
abhorrence than that. And they 
took care to let Mr. Gladstone know 
as much as soon as his disposition 
to coquet with the obnoxious dem- 
agogue became apparent. 

r. Gladstone and Mr. Bright are 
now one. They pretty well under- 
stood each other, we believe, through- 
out the Parliamentary campaign 
which opened with the overthrow of 
the Russell Cabinet and closed with 
the passing of the Tory Reform Bill. 
They are now on terms of the clos- 
est alliance, and have been so ever 
since Mr. Gladstone announced that 
“the Church in Ireland, as an es- 
tablishment, must cease to exist,” 
Wherever he goes, Mr. Bright re- 
commends the audience whom he 
addresses to pin their faith to Mr. 
Gladstone. He held this language 
in Edinburgh, as well as in Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and Roch- 
dale. And though, for a while, Mr. 
Gladstone appeared to fight shy of 
committing himself to a reciprocity 
of confidence, even that measure of 
rudence has of late deserted him, 
n the course of his latest election- 
eering tour in South-West Lanca- 
shire, Mr. Gladstone went out of his 
way to vindicate the general char- 
acter of Mr. Bright as a politician, 
and to avow his own concurrence 
in some of the most extravagant of 
the opinions taken up and express- 
ed by that gentleman. It may be 
worth while to feproduce one or 
two of these opinions as they were 
reported at the time of their deliy- 
ery in the newspapers, 


On the 5th of November Mr. 
Bright visited Edinburgh, and 
spoke at great len first in the 
morning to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and afterwards in the even- 
ing to a meeting of the working 
classes in the Corn Exchange, Graas- 
market. With the leaders of. the 
trade of Scotland he was of course 
economical and statistical. His 
address to the working classes took 
& more discursive range. He is not 
yet satisfied with the system of 
taxation which prevails in this 
country, and in the hall of the 
Chamber of Commerce he gives his 
reasons :— 


“We have no import duties that are 
now levied for protection, but still we 
have import duties that are exceedi 
oppressive, and the removal of whi 
would stimulate the trade of the country 
to a great extent. I once advised the 
Financial Reform Association of Liver- 
pool, who are against all indirect taxa- 
tion, to hoist a flag with the motto, “A 
free breakfast-table,”—that, as the bread 
was no longer taxed, some effort should 
be made to untax the tea, the coffee, and 
the sugar. Now I need not tell you 
that there are great inequalities in our 
taxation, particularly with reference to 
the probate and succession duties, there 
being no probate duty, I think, on what 
is called real property, and the succession 
duty being levied in a manner that is 
scandalously unequal and unjust. Well, 
if that succession duty were made equal 
on all property—and if it exist at all 
it ought to be made» equal—that would 
bring in a considerable addition: to rev- 
enue; and if at the same time we were 
to bring down the expenditure of the 
country by about ten millions—which is 
perfectly easy to be done, and which any 
Government, if it found that there was 
a vote of Parliament to that effect, could 
immediately find the means of doing,— 
then we could get rid of the duties upon 
tea and sugar, which produce an enor- 
mous sum—I suppose, perhaps about 
twelve millions a-year—and also ‘the 
duty upon coffee, which produces a much 
smaller sum. But if those duties were 
removed this effect would be produced 
—the consumption of those _ articles 
would be greatly increased. You see 
they are articles which enter now into 
the consumption of every family in the 
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kingdom. There is no woman who 
manages a house, however poor she may 
be, who does not spend something in 
tea, something in sugar; and even down 
to the very pauper who receives her 2s, 
or 3s. a-week from the parish, a portion 
of it goes for tea and sugar. If those 
duties were removed, we should, of 
course, have those articles as much 
cheaper as the duty,—and cheaper still 
further than by the amount of the 
duty, because the amount of the duty 
involves a large expenditure of capi- 
tal, and altogether adds more to the 
cost of the article; so that if those 
duties were removed we should have an 
enormous increase in the consumption, 
and, as a matter of course, a correspond- 
ing increase in our foreign trade, and 
at the same time we should give, in a 
special manner, relief to the great body 
of the wages-receiving class, because 
they are the people who consume less 
than they would consume if these things 
were cheaper. People who are well off 
would not, probably, make their tea 
much stronger, and would not, probably, 
use more sugar in their cooking, and so 
on; but for the working classes it 
would be all a gift to them, and the de- 
mand for their labour would of course be 
stimulated by the increased trade. The 
rate of their wages would not be dimin- 
ished. The whole of the twelve millions, 
or whatever was the sum that was re- 
mitted, would be an absolute donation. 
The great bulk of it would be a donation 
to the working classes of the country. 
Well, now, I propose that, not because 
I think the working classes of the coun- 
try should pay no proportion of the 
taxes, and that legislation is merely for 
the purpose of making them comfortable 
at the expense of others, and at the ex- 
pense of justice. But we must bear in 
mind, that of the seventy million pounds 
sterling of present revenue, including 
the licence duties, which are imposed 
on the gale of articles of general con- 
sumption, you find that the taxation 
is on articles the vast bulk of which 
ia consumed by the working classes, 
amounts to no less than forty-five mil- 
lions a-year; the amount, therefore, 
which they contribute, in proportion to 
their means and to their incomes, is 
very much larger than the amount 
which is contributed by other and richer 
sections of society. Consequently, I be- 
lieve it would be the simplest matter of 
justice to them that this change should 

made. But, in point of fact, their 
interest is not much stronger than ours, 
for we all have an interest in our ports 
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being as much as possible thrown open, 
in our foreign commerce being stimu 
lated, in our expenditure being reduced; 
and that, instead of its being squan 
dered by a vicious system of govern. 
ment, it should be left to fructify 
and multiply itself in the pockets of the 
people, so as to give increased comforts 
to all classes of the population. We 
are all interested in this, and it seems 
to me that it is a question to which it 
would be quite proper for chambers of 
commerce throughout the country to 
turn their attention. Bear in mind that 
Ministers of the Crown, this Govern. 
ment and the last, or the next or any 
Government, have much to do, and that 
the great object of their lives when they 
get into office is to try and keepin. That 
is the first thing, the first duty of a Min. 
ister, to keep in office,—I speak from long 
observation; and he is much afraid of 
stepping the least out of his routine, be- 
cause, if he drop anything new before 
Parliament, and there is a chance of an 
adverse division against him, it. is an ad- 
verse division against the Government 
of which he isa member, and no doubt 
all the members of the Government im- 
mediately begin to peck at him and up- 
braid him if he has led them into any 
Parliamentary difficulty. The conse- 
quence is, that Ministers do not attempt 
these new things, The only adventurous 
Minister who has the greatness and cou- 
rage to attempt things of this kind is 
Mr. Gladstone. I need not tell you that 
this quality which is so admirable in 
him has often Jaid him open to the 
charge of not being a very safe Minister, 
and all those persons whose interests are 
disturbed will necessarily come to this 
opinion if a Minister like Mr. Gladstone 
be in power. Now, what he would 
want, and I presume what everybody 
would want—at least everybody who 
thinks this view that I have been lay- 
ing before you—is this, I have never 
heard Mr. Gladstone express his opinion 
upon it; but any one taking this view 
will say that what is wanted is, that 
chambers of commerce would speak with 
authority upon these questions, should 
discuss them, and that they should 
not lay down their arms because they 
have got rid of the corn law, and the 
sugar monopoly, and navigation law; 
that they should investigate these ques- 
tiens, and see if there are not other 
things in which they can be just, bene- 
ficial, and useful to the country, as they 
have been in former struggles and vic- 
tories. Now this point abont a free 
breakfast-table, I think, would make a 
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very good flag; and if I were a candidate 
for @ coustituency that wanted some par- 
ticular advantage set before it, I think 
I should hoist that flag, and thus show 
to all men and women who kept house 
in the town I was canvassing what a 
great advantage it would be to them at 
least twice a-day if they would return 
me to Parliament over my opponents, 
It would be a simplification of our tar- 
iff, a great addition to our commerce, a 
great stimulus to the demand for labour, 
a great relief to the majority of the 
population who live on wages, and it 
would tend more also to wean the peo- 
ple from the consumption of articles 
which are pernicious, and give some- 
thing—what shall I say?—it would 
make the home, the domestic hearth, 
more tempting aud more comfortable 
to workmen. Therefore, on all these 
grounds I think it would not be a bad 
undertaking for the chambers of com- 
merce to jog Mr. Gladstone’s elbow when 
he comes into office, and to see whether 
we could not make another great step. 
I suspect, judging by all his past career, 
that if there were a public opinion pow- 
erful enough to remind him and to help 
him on, he would be as willing in the 
future as he has been in the past to bring 
before the country budgets combining a 
smaller expenditure and a greater relief 
to all classes of the people.” 


The tendency of this address, 
wrapped up as it may be in plati- 
tudes and cant, is obvious enough. 
It advises an agitation for the re- 
peal of duties on all articles of 
general consumption. But as the 
affairs of the country cannot be 
carried on without a revenue, from 
some source arising, so the clear 
sequence to the proposal is, that 
the revenue should be raised ex- 
clusively from realised property. 
Now if this be not confiscation, 
what is it? There was a time 
when men complained of having 
their incomes taxed in time of 
peace. But if customs duties are 
to be abolished, the excise must 
follow as a natural result, and 
then nothing will be left on which 
to throw the burden of the State 
except the incomes of the owners 
of the soil, and the realized pro- 
rey, of successful traders. And 

r. Gladstone, according to Mr. 
Bright’s showing, needs only suf- 


ficient pressure from without to 
earry him into the adoption of this 
great financial scheme, 

Speaking to the working class, 
Mr. Bright, as was to be e t- 
ed, indulged in larger generalities, 
He ran over the whole political 
gamut, causing each note to pro- 
duce the exact sound which. was 
most likely to be well received. 
Here is his version of the T 
Reform Act and its inevitable con- 
sequences :— 

“We have got, then, now, without 
discussing exactly how it has been done, 
what may be called a popular and de- 
mocratic, in fact, a republican, repre- 
sentation, so far as the boroughs of the 
United Kingdom are concerned. The 
principle of an exact representation, as 
it is adopted in the colonies andin the 
States of America, has been conceded. 
Several boroughs have been disfranchis- 
ed because they were small; towns have 
been erected into new boroughs because 
the towns were large; counties have 
been divided because they were populous 
and the only rule has been that we should 
make some approximation to the dis- 
tributiun of seats nearly according to 
the population of the country. Besides 
this, everybody can see now that another 
question is coming for settlement; 
a question which possibly may not 
excite so much interest in Scotland as 
in England and Wales and in Ireland; 
but it is, nevertheless, a question in 
connection with the representation; I 
mean the great question of the ballot. 
The fact is—and I willnot say it with 
any expression of scorn or with any 
feeling of triumph—the aristocracy of 
the country who so lately governed the 
country have abdicated, and their most 
boastful leader, Lord Derby, as their 
chief, in their name, and for them, 
hes capitulated to the people. One 
hundred and eighty years ago there was a 
revolution in England. The revolution 
of 1688 had this effect,—that it stripped 
the monarch of absolute power, and, pre- 
tending to confer it upon the nation, 
conferred it mainly upon the nobility. 
The Bill of 1832, combined with the B 
of last year, has given us another revolu- 
tion. Power has not been taken from 
the Crown and given to the nobility, but 
it has been taken from the nobility, ‘and 
has been given henceforth and for ever 
to the people. The form remains yet. of 
aristocratic power, and, so long as it lasts 
in the country, with the possessors of 
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great wealth it will have power. I am 
not now complaining of it—I am merely 
stating, in fact, what must be known to 
all; although there is the influence of 
great wealth, still the spirit of the coun- 
try has changed, and the centre of power 
has been moved. We are, in fact,—we 
will not attempt to conceal it from our- 
selves,—we stand at this moment on the 
threshold of a new career. Standing 
there, we need no longer have recourse to 
language such as we have often heard 
from platforms, and such as I sometimes 
have been the first to use... We have 
no longer a contest with the House of 
Lords; we have no longer charges to 
bring against a selfish oligarchy ; we no 
longer dread the power of the territorial 
magnates; we no longer fee! ourselves 
domineered over by a class ;—we feel that 
denunciation and invective now would 
be out of place; we appeal to you,—not 
that you should rise and overthrow the 
power which hitherto has ruled you, but 
we appeal to you now with arguments, 
with facts—if it be possible, if we are 
capable of doing it, with words of wis- 
dom,—that we may give you counsel that 
all of you now in the government of the 
country of which you are part may be 
known hereafter solely by your acts of 
wisdom. We feel—I feel—that the fate 
of this great nation is in the nation’s 
hands, and that, come weal, come woe, 
the responsibility of the future must rest 
with the great majority of the peeple, 
admitted as they now are, at least within 
the boroughs, to a large share of represen- 
tation and political power. But we have 
some little matters still to adjust, and 
all is not done, because the conferring of 
the franchise is but giving to every man 
a key by which, if he is wise, he may 
unlock the treasures which are open to 
a wisely - governed people. This very 
Reform Biil, so extensive and so remark- 
able as it is, has still many deficiencies. 
I will not go into details with regard to 
what is to be done in bringing the county 
franchise at least into greater harmony 
with the borough frarchise. These are 
details that will, no doubt, come up be- 
fore long for discussion before the peo- 
ple and before the Parliament; but 
there is one point to which I will refer, 
and which I have already mentioned, 
and that is the question of the shelter 
of the ballot.” 


Having combated Mr. Mill’s ob- 
jection to the ballot, Mr. Bright 
addresses himself to the Irish 
Church ‘question, and to others 
which in his opmion, and we en- 
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tirely agree with him, are i 
arably connected with it. e 
speaks thus :— 


“There is another question which jg 
now before the public, and which. hag 
received great consideration, and, I be 
lieve, a wise verdict, from the people of 
Scotland, and that is the Irish poliey 
of the Liberal party in the existing Par. 
liament, We are about to try a great 
experiment, one of the most notable 
experiments ever attempted by any Gov. 
ernment, or by any Parliament — we 
are about to see whether we can win 
over the affections and sympathies of a 
discontented and almost hostile people 
by one grand and generous and wise 
attempt to do them full and complete 
justice, It is unnecessary in Scotland 
to point out how much an alien Church 
is necessarily a root of bitterness; your 
history teaches you all this in a more 
marked manner, perhaps, than it has 
been taught by any other country. I 
feel that I need only second the appeals 
that have been made to you by the 
Liberal candidates throughout Scotland 
to give your thorough and hearty con- 
sent to the great attempt to establish 
perfect religious equality in Ireland, 
But there will be another question by 
no means without its difficulties when 
this question of the Church of Ireland 
is settled, and that is with regard to 
the ownership and tenure of Jand. You 
know nothing of this matter in Scotland 
from your own experience. Although 
you have the misfortune to have the 
land of your country in very few hands, 
still, the men who own it have been 
not a little alive — as Scotchmen 
are generally supposed to be — to 
their own interest. They have con- 
ducted their business as landowners and 
letters of land upon principles alto- 
gether unknown in Ireland. They have 
granted leases of reasonable duration, 
and, I believe, gave good encouragement, 
They have expended their own. capital 
on the erection of bridges and in the 
making of certain permanent and neces- 
sary improvements. So that the farmer 
entering upon his farm could carry on 
his business with some hope of success. — 
But then you are very different from 
the position of the Irish. In Ireland 
the land really is not in the possession 
of what I may call native proprietors, 
or natives of the country, to a large ex- 
tent. It seems to be an essential thing 
for the peace of every country that its 
soil should at least be in possession of its 
own people. I believe that in Ireland 
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it will be necessary to adopt some plan 
—and I believe there is a plan which 
can ‘be adopted without injustice or 
wrong to any man—by which gradually 
the land of Ireland may be, to a con- 
siderable extent, transferred from for- 
eign, or alien, or absentee Protestant 
proprietors—transferred into the hands 
of the Catholic resident population of 
the country. I do not anticipate my- 
self that, until something of that kind 
is put in process and in operation, we 
shall find tranquillity and content in 
Ireland such as we would wish to see 
it.” 

It is, we are atraid, labour lost, 
to point out the endless fallacies 
which disfigure these statements. 
Mr. Bright will probably not take the 
trouble to read what we write; and 
if he did, it is quite certain that 
the very next time he has occasion 
toenter upon the subject, he will 
repeat every one of the misstate- 
ments that were introduced into 
his Edinburgh speech. But, for the 
sake of truth, we cannot allow this 
matter to rest exactly where he has 
placed it. It is not the fact that 
the abolition of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, if it be effected, 
will smooth down one hostile feel- 
ing among that portion of the Irish 
eople who are disloyal to the 
ritish Crown and to the British 
Constitution. It is not true that 
the history of Scotland furnishes 
any ground on which to arrive at 
such a baseless conclusion. The 
Scottish people were never at war 
with England on account of their 
Church. England never stirred a 
finger to impose upon Scotland 
an alien Church, The Scottish 
Parliament set aside Church a‘ter 
Church, according to the temper of 
successive generations, and adopted 
at last the Church which is now by 
law established, because the heads 
of the Episcopal Church refused to 
accept William III. as their sov- 
ereign. That portion of the Scot- 
tish people which had taken up 
arms for the Solemn League and 
Covenant, and after the Restoration 
continued to carry them in order 
to compel Charles II. to recognise 
Its validity, were just as hostile to 


the Presbyterian Establishment as 
they had ever been to the Episco- 
pate; and nothing short of Wil- 
liam’s strong arm kept them from 
rising — and bringing back the 
exiled family, as more fair in its 
dealings with their principles than 
he. All this Mr. Bright must 
know. But it suited his purpose 
to state the reverse—just as it has 
suited the purposes of men more 
moderate than he; and, flattering 
a vulgar but entirely groundless 
prejudice, he carried his audience 
along with him. Observe where 
he leads them next :— 


“Now, speaking of the land question 
in Ireland, I must say one word about 
the land question in the United King- 
dom. Perhaps many of you are not 
aware that from year to year, from ten 
years to ten years, the owners of land 
in the United Kingdom are becoming a 
smaller and smaller number of persons 
—that the laws which we have in this 
country, having been based and sup- 
ported by the territorial powers, are laws 
whose express object it is to maintain 
great estates in the hands of great fami- 
lies, and to make the land, not of Ireland 
only, but of Great Britain, a monopoly 
in the possession of a few. And the 
purpose of this is that these great fami- 
lies with vast estates may possess and 
wield great political power, and thus 
become, as they have been until now, the 
great governing party and power within 
this realm. If you will, for a moment, 
look at the question of land, you will see 
that in such a state of things there are 
constantly operating certain forces which 
tend to the accumulation of land; but 
there are certain other forces which tend 
as certainly to its dispersion. Those 
which tend to its accumulation will 
easily suggest themselves, Men think 
it a wise investment to put it in pro- 
perty. Some men like Dr. Johnson’s 
advice, who advises a friend of his to 
take a walk of two miles before break- 
fast, and, he said, if possible, it should 
be upon yourown land. Others like in- 
vestments in land because they like to 
dabble in agriculture; others, because 
the investment in land in this country 
gives a certain social influence which 
tends to repay them for the moderate 
rate of interest which they receive. On 
the other hand, you will see that there 
are also influences of dispersion: for in- 
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stance, a man may wish to have his 
investment upon land, which pays him 
3 per cent, put into American bonds, 
which will pay him 7 per cent; or he 
requires to get rid of a portion of his 
estate to give him capital for his son; or 
he may have been unfortunate in some 
monetary speculation, and therefore he 
may find it necessary to sell it; or that 
which happens to all men happens to 
him—his life comes to an end, and then 
the property may possibly require to be 
sold. Thus you will see that nature has 
provided certain forces which tend to 
accumulation of estates and lands, and 
certain other forces which tend to its 
dispersion; and I maintain that the 
true policy of the Government and of 
the law—the just policy of the law-- 
is to leave all the forces of nature, 
whether inducing accumulation or in- 
ducing dispersion, to their fair opera- 
tion. And when they will make laws 
by which men who wish to buy property 
will be able to buy it, some in large and 
some in small quantities, the monopoly 
which exists in this country will be 
brought to an end. I am not proposing 
that there should be any law by which 
estates should forcibly be cut up and 
divided among families. I want to leave 
the owner, the man in possession of the 
estate, perfect freedom to decide whether 
he will leave the property to one, or 
divide it among the many of his chil- 
dren. The law of division obtained in 
France and in many countries of Europe 
is there believed by most people to be 
a good law; but it appears to me to be 
contrary to principles of political eco- 
nomy; and I prefer the operation of the 
law as it exists in the United States of 
America, which rejects the law of France, 
and rejects also our law. I conceive, 
therefore, that before long it will be the 
duty of the people of England, of the 
electors of England, and of Parliament, 
to remove from the Statute-book what is 
called the laws of primogeniture, to al- 
low land, where it is left by a person who 
makes no will, to be justly and honestly 
divided by the law as other property 
other than land is now divided, and that 
the present practice of entails and settle- 
ments should be limited to persons who 
are living when the deeds are made; 
and when we come to that, I believe 
that it will be found that jit is a wise 
thing not to sacrifice the public interests 
to family pride, or to the notion that 
you must build up great families to have 
great power, that they may exercise a 
paramount authority in a great country.” 
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We leave those whom it more 
immediately concerns than our- 
selves—the Devonshires, the Fitz- 
williams, the Russells, the Gros- 
venors— to consider to what issueg 
the policy here recommended must 
inevitably lead; while we make 
one more quotation from a speech 
which, in whatever other respects 
it may fail to command our ap- 
proval, cannot be objected to on 
the ground of lack of sincerity, 
Mr. Bright is referring to the public 
expenditure—its causes, and the 
readiest means of diminishing it, 
He gives what he desired his au- 
dience to accept as an_ historical 
sketch of all the foolish things 
that successive Governments had 
done in striving to maintain the 
balance of power in Europe, and 
thus winds up:— 


“But now, gentlemen, let us look at 
it in a reasonable view—I mean this 
question of the £26,000,000 as a debt, 
and the £26,000,000 for the army and 
navy, which means—what? It means 
something equal to a debt of another 
£800),000,000 sterling to that which our 
forefathers spent in folly and crime, and 
your taxes pay the interest upon it. 
There is another sum of £800,000,000, 
the interest of which you are paying in 
taxes to keep up a great army and a 
great navy. And when? not only in a 
time of profound peace, but when no 
country in the world menaces or dis- 
trusts us; when there is not a cloud in 
the horizon or in the sky, and when if 
ever there was a time when the United 
Kingdom may be said to be in tranquil- 
lity and peace, now is that time at which 
I am speaking. If you were to look 
back over the history of England, from 
the time of the Revolution—from the 
time of William III.--to the end of the 
Russian war, you will find that almost 
every war in which we were engaged 
was a war based on that utter folly and 
lunacy that this nation is called upon to 
maintain the balance of power in Europe. 
We have now abolished that policy and 
given up that delusion. We have got 
free from that aberration, and we are for 
a moment in a sound mind) May we 
not, then, calculate that if we keep out 
of the former hallucination, if we retain 
that sound mind—if we for the next fifty 
years, or.one hundred years, will main- 
tain our present policy of not meddling 
with the affairs of Europe—then we shall 
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beat leastas free from wars in one hun- 
dred years to come as we might have 
been in the one hundred years that are 
past? If that be so, if there be any hope 
of it—and I believe there is—I ask why 
we should go on paying £26,000,000 
sterling a-year for the enormous cost of 
the army and navy? I quoted a pas- 
sage yesterday from perhaps the fore- 
most rame in English history —- from 
John Milton—I may now quote another. 
He describes this as the draining the 
veins of the body to supply ulcers; and 
so from your veins, from the sweat of 
your brows, from the skill of your brains, 
and the industry of your hands, from 
that which you have worked for to fur- 
nish your houses, to clothe your families, 
to supply their wants—from all these 
this £26,000,000 is gathered up, not 
once in one hundred years, but every 
year, to support the army and navy, to 
maintain and keep up a policy which we 
have utterly abandoned. If you read 
the papers, which tell us nearly every- 
thing --I find they sometimes tell us 
things that don’t happen--you will find 
they tell us something about the West 
Indian and North American fleet; 
something about the Pacific squadron; 
and something about the naval force of 
her Majesty in the China seas; some- 
thing about what has happened to a 
great ship of war on the coast of India 
or the Cape. Then you hear of Lord 
Clarence Paget as here, or there, in 
some part of the Mediterranean, with a 
tremendous fieet. You hear, further, 
that there is always a great Channel 
fleet which is necessary for our home 
protection. There is no necessity what- 
ever for these fleets on your coast, or 
traversing every ocean as they do now.” 


Up to this point, we regret to 
say, Mr. Bright carried the sympa- 
thies of a majority of his auditors 
with him. They were ready to 
back him, or seemed so, in laying 
all the burden of the State on real- 
ised property. They were prepared 
to co-operate in subdividing the 
land, abolishing the Church, and 
clipping the wings of the aristo- 
cracy. But the moment he began 
to talk of leaving Great Britain 
defenceless, the common sense of 
the whole assembly revolted. Not 
a cheer answered his proposal to 
dispense with a Channel fleet; not 
a single voice said Amen to his sug- 
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ested. disbandment of the army. 
ft was only when he returned again 
to his assault upon the condition 
and good name of the landed pro- 
prietors that he managed—though 
to a very diminished extent—to re- 
cover his hold on the attention of 
the meeting. “You will under- 
stand me when I say,” he continued, 
“that I pity the Scotch lairds, I 
want them to get rid of these poor- 
looking rags of tradition, supersti- 
tion, and error, and array them- 
selves anew in the modern garments 
in which the most intelligent and 
cultivated of the Scotch people are 
arrayed. Why not step forward 
and take a place in the grand march 
which is to give greater freedom to 
their country, to elevate every class 
of the population, and to make 
the name of Scotchmen, and Eng- 
lishmen, and Irishmen more re- 
spected henceforth than it is now, 
or has been at any former period?” 
Mr. Bright's reception in Hdin- 
burgh, though favourable on the 
whole, was by no means so success- 
ful as the ‘Times’ represents it to 
have been. We suspect, on the 
contrary, that both he and they 
who brought him north were dis- 
appointed by the results; but at 
events he spoke out like a man; 
he made no concealment either of 
his views or his purposes, And 
this it is which has induced us to 
dwell upon his speeches at greater 
length, perhaps, than their. import- 
ance deserves. For with these 
speeches, and all that they enun- 
ciate and approve, Mr, Gladstone 
has, with extraordinary lack of pru- 
dence, identified himself. No longer 
ago than the 13th of November he 
addressed an audience at Bootle, 
in terms which we do not care to 
quote, so far do they fall below even 
his recent oratory. After labour- 
ing to defend himself a good half- 
hour against some ridiculous charge 
of embezziing the pew-rents _ or 
other funds of a church, he went 
on to heap opprobrious terms on 
Tory writers and speakers, because 
of their hostility to Mr. Bright and 
his theories. Now one statesman 
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who stands up as the champion of 
another becomes responsible, in so 
doing, for the utterances of his pro- 
tégé. Mr. Bright advises all Liberals 
who are returned to Parliament to 
ollow Mr. Gladstone wherever he 
may lead; and Mr. Gladstone, in 
order to prove that he is worthy of 
Mr. Bright's confidence, throws his 
shield over Mr. Bright’s proposals, 
and virtually makes them his own. 
Meanwhile others of Mr. Glad- 
stone's adherents not only adopt 
the same line of argument which 
Mr. Bright adopted at Edinburgh, 
but go farther than even he has 
done into details. Sir Robert Peel, 
for example, addressing his consti- 
tuents at Tamworth on the Sth of 
November (a most appropriate day), 
made use of the following expres- 
sions. He had, of course, con- 
demned the Protestant Established 
Church — that all Mr. Gladstone’s 
satellites are expected to do—when, 
Warming with his subject, he said: 
“They had next to deal with the 
land. The rebellion which com- 


menced in 1641 was put down in 


1650, but how put down? Why, 
2,500,000 acres of land belonging to 
the Trish people were confiscated. 
Could they say, then, that the 
Irish people—a people ardently at- 
tached to the land of their country 
—-had not great grounds of com- 
plaint, when it was remembered 
that they were driven from their 
homes in a way in which, perhaps, 
no other people were driven?” Mr. 
Gladstone himself, in the course of 
his Lancashire stump, dwelt much 
upon the outrages which the Irish 
had suffered. He spoke, however, 
in general terms, bemg quite 
alive to the fact, that by descend- 
ing to particulars he must, of ne- 
cessity, acknowledge that the out- 
rages which he described were 
things of the far past—a little later, 
and only alittle later, than the expul- 
sion of the Britons by the Saxons, 
or the conquest of the Saxons by 
the Normans, but not by any means 
so near to the memory of man as 
the forfeiture of the estates of the 
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Derwentwaters in the north of Eng- 
land and the Drummonds in Perth- 
shire. Sir Robert Peel bravely dis- 
regards such conventionalities, and 
pronounces the Irish people to be 
justified in their disloyalty to the 
British throne, because the power 
which overthrew the throne and 
the Church together perpetrated 
among them two hundred and 
twenty years ago many cruelties, 
Sir Robert forgets to state, though 
that is really of no consequence, 
that the Irish brought these cruel- 
ties a good deal upon themselves 
by the treacherous and cruel manner 
in which they began and carried 
on a civil war. 

Sir Robert Peel is not the wisest 
of men. He is, however, a follower 
of Mr. Gladstone, and at one time 
held office in a Government of which 
Mr. Gladstone was a leading mem- 
ber. Bnt whether wise or foolish, 
he is, on the present occasion, 
more logical than his chief. He 
meets his constituents in a Dissent- 
ing chapel (surely a strange place 
for a political gathering), and charms 
his audience by carrying Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy to its legitimate issues. 
“The Church of England does 
not compose more than one-half of 
the population, if so great a pro- 
portion. He cannot understand 
why it should possess its gorgeous 
cathedrals and have its wealthy 
bishops and deans, while the 
Nonconformists are compelled to 
pay their own ministers, and to 
worship God in plain unadorned 
structures like this.” Sir Robert 
Peel may not know much about 
the particular subject which he is 
discussing; but he sees, ar | 
enough, to what his leader’s Iri 
policy points; and, obeying the im- 
pulse of a generous nature, he dis- 
closes and adopts the issue. 

Now it appears to us that Mr. 
Gladstone, thus identified with that 
section of the Liberal party of 
which Mr. Bright is the Coryphsous 
and Mr, Mill the philosopher, can 
hardly receive from the other sec- 
tion of the party, which is supposed 
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to look to Lord Clarendon and Sir 
George Grey as its representative 
men, avery cordial support. Being 
as yet in opposition, they accept 
him as their ostensible leader; and 
with a view to keep down the Tories, 
they, and others who think with 
them, appear in public to endorse 
the wildest and most revolutionary 
of his utterances. But we all know 
—every man in London who mixes 
at all in what is termed society 
knows—that their private opinions 
are bitterly at variance with. their 
public declarations, If proof of 
this were needed, which it is not, 
we should refer our readers to Mr. 
Gregg’s admirable letter to the ‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette’—his ‘Pleas,’ as he 
calls it, ‘in arrest of Judgment ’— 
every revelation contained in which 
is true as gospel. Get any number 
of leading Whigs round your ma- 
hogany, or meet them by groups at 
Brookes’s, and then say what the 
impression is which their conversa- 
tion leaves upon your mind. That 
they are more dissatisfied with the 
turn which public affairs have taken 
than the: oldest and stanchest of 
the old Tories; that they consider 
Mr. Gladstone the most dangerous 
man that ever achieved eminence 
in the State; that they look back 
upon his surprise on the Irish 
question, and on the success which 
attended it, with horror, and anti- 
cipate the possible destruction of 
the Irish Church with dismay. 
Yet they stand by him, and in 
eee profess to be his followers. 

ill this state of things last? We 
hardly believe it. Fond as the 
Whigs are of place and power, it 
seems difficult to subscribe to the 
notion that, for the temporary pos- 
session of these things —and if 
they accept them on Mr, Gladstone’s 
terms their tenure can only be 
temporary—they will deliberately 
outrage their own sense of political 
right, and undermine the monarchy. 
Our persuasion, on the contrary, is, 
that when the present Government 
goes out of office, as it will pro- 
bably do ere many days pass, the 
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difficulties of the Liberal party will 
begin. It is rumoured already, 
though we are not prepared to vouch 
for the truth of the report, that when 
Mr, Gladstone is sent for, if he be 
sent for at all, the first act of the 
more moderate among the aristo- 
eratic Liberals will be to request 
from him a sight of the list which 
he intends to submit to her Ma- 
jesty for high office. If on this 
list certain names appear which we 
have no authority to particularise, 
and therefore abstain from putting 
on record, a large section of the 
old Whig clique will decline to act 
with him. all the names likely 
to be obnoxious to that clique be 
omitted, then it appears to us that 
there is an end to cohesion in what 
is called the great Liberal party. 
Observe that we do not vouch for 
the truth of this rumour, which is 
in circulation while we write. But 
we do vouch for the fact that 
a Cabinet which shall include Mr, 
Bright, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Forster, and 
one or two more of the same kid- 


ney, will startle, offend, and_per- 


haps alienate the old Whi even 
though the Duke of Argyle and 
the hope of the house of Devon- 
shire consent to take office in it, 
At the same time we cannot ig- 
nore the fact that the ¢eeling of 
the Whigs towards the Tories is 
at this moment more rancorous 
than it has been since the struggle 
for the first Reform Bill. ey 
are furious because of the Tory 
victories in the city, in West- 
minster, at Liverpool, and through- 
out Lancashire; and their present 
leader makes no secret of his bitter 
— antipathy to the Prime 

inister. He, and such of the old 
houses as trust him, cannot get over 
the fact that they have been beat- 
en at their own weapons by the 
most expert of Parliamentary tac- 
ticians. 

It is idle to speculate on what, 
though still in the future, must 
very soon become the present. 
Possibly there may be insurmount- 
able obstacles in the way of Mr. 
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Gladstone’s political triumph after 
all, Possibly some man not so com- 
mitted as he to revolutionary meas- 
ures may be required to form an Ad- 
ministration. Possibly such a man 
may undertake the task. But then 
we may be very sure that not only 
will Mr. Gladstone refuse to act 
under such a man, but his real 
followers—the extreme Liberals— 
would not allow him so to serve if 
he were willing. Where should we 
be then? Let the authors of the 
present crisis answer. They are 
in the hands of those who cannot 
easily be satisfied, and who are 
not over-scrupulous as to the terms 
which they propose. Scotland al- 
ready points to a policy in advance 
of Mr. Gladstone’s. The Scotch 
constituencies see no benefit in 
a religious establishment at all, 
They will probably begin upon 
their own Kirk as soon as the liish 
Church is got rid of; and when 
they do, neither Mr, Gladstone nor 
anybody else will be able to stop 
them. Meanwhile Ireland speaks 
—the Ireland, we mean, of Cardi- 
nal Cullen—in no measured tones. 
She has, for the present, a specific 
object in view; and she insists 
upon attaining it, will ye, nil ye, 
wit out compromise and without 
delay. We wish Mr. Gladstone 
joy of the temper of his followers, 
and especially of his Irish follow- 
erg, as it is here painted, 

It is the day of nomination for 
the City of Dublin. 


Sir Dominic Corrigan then came 
forward und made a long speech, the 
following portion of which is very re- 
markable:--“I have stated through the 
prees, and I repeat it here, that [ will 
vote for the disestablishmeut and dis- 
endowment of the State Church of Ire- 
land. The principle I advocate is a 
free Church in a free State. In dis- 
cussing this question of the downfall of 
the Established Church, I speak of the 
dowrfall of no man’s Church. I never 
will lend a hand to the downfall of any 
Church. I only claim equality for all; 
but I never will submit to pay for the 
support of the Established Church un- 
less as long as I ain compelled by Eng- 
lish law and English bayonets. There 
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is a ery got up in defence of the Church 
Establishment now, and that is, ‘You 
are taking away our property.’ Well, 
I think it is plain that the Established 
Church is taking away my property, 
What is my proposition? In the words 
of Gladstone, ‘We will treat you not 
only with justice, but with more than 
justice-—with liberality; you shall have 
more than even what we consider your 
rights. Your life interest shall be pre- 
served. No private property shall be 
interfered with.’ These are our terms 
now. Let them be rejected, and what 
may our terms be? Gentlemen, the 
storming-party does not always give 
the same mercy to the conquered that 
the beleaguering army offered. Let 
them bear that in mind, There is 
yet for those who would prolong this 
fruitless contest a time to repent, a 
time to acknowledge what we propose, 
What we say is, ‘We smart under 
wrong and insult, and we will no 
longer bear it.’ It is felt from the 
kitchen to the banquet-hal]. I have 
said that we can have no nationality as 
long as this incubus rests upon us. Con- 
descension and pride can never inter- 
change hands, and we can never meet 
as united Irishmen, and feel proud of 
our country, and demand, as the Scotch- 
men do, rights for our country, till we 
meet on the platform of equality. But 
what do our opponents propose by this 
contest? Do they expect to gain a re- 
versal of the decision of the House of 
Commons of last year? Is any man 80 
silly as to dream that? Does any man 
expect that if they hold it any longer 
English bayonets will be sent over to 
form a fence round the Established 
Church? Fellow-electors, you remem- 
ber the Alabama. You remember that 
it is not a month since almost every ear 
in England listened with apprehension 
for the tick of the telegraph from 
America, lest the Alabama might give 
rise to what might shake England to 
her centre. Thanks to the good sense 
of both sides, that Alabama question 
has been settled. But an Alabama 
question of greater importance rises 
now at home-——the Alabama of the 
Established Church. We are now met 
about that Alabama. And then, when 
they say they will not yield, do you 
think that Englaud will go to fight for 
the Alubama of the State Church, when 
she shrank from a contest over the 
American Alabama? You are always 
speaking of the Boyne Water, and No 
Surrender, reminding me very much of 
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the poor organ-grinder who had only 
one tune. If it amuses you I am sure 

have not the slightest objection to 
your playing it as long as you like, but 
do not press it too far. You remind 
me of an old Irish mastiff I once saw 
annoyed by a nasty ill-tempered little 
cur that was always yelping at his heels, 
and his yelp, I remember, had a strong 
resemblance to the Kentish fire. At 
last the big good-natured mastiff, pro- 
voked beyond all endurance, took him 
up and dropped him into a ditch; and 
when the little cur at last came to his 
good senses, he lifted him up again, 
gently patted him, and rubbed him 
down. Now we will do just the same 
with the leprechauns. Sir Arthur 
Guinness has said that I called the Pro- 
testants leprechauns. I never did. I 
never called the Protestants lepre- 
chauns I never called the adherents 
of the Church of England leprechauns; 
but I called the little people who appear 
on the 13th of July, and exhibit them- 
selves in curious-shaped hats, swallow- 
tailed coats, and orange breeches, to 
speak of the Boyne and No Surrender. 
But do youthink for one moment that 
I could connect them with my Pro- 
testant brethren, or with men like Sir 
Arthur Guiuness? Indeed no. I have 
said we are willing still to hold out the 
hand of peace. Don’t go too far. We 
are gentle, but we must have religious 
equality. We shall, keeping within the 
law, gain all we desire. Do you dare 
to talk of going beyond it? All of you 
know what the motto on the artillery 
of the Irish Volunteers was, ‘ Free-trade 
or else —.’ Don’t force us to raise 
as our motto, ‘Religious equality or 
else ——.’ 


This is plain speaking, but it is 


Trish speaking. Listen now to Mr. 
Lowe, a remarkable member of Mr. 
Gladstone’s proximate Administra- 
tion, and observe how he deals, not 
with the universities of Oxford and 
Dublin alone, the former of which 
made him, but with the highest in- 
stitutions of the country :— 


“He believed he had the honour 
of representing a constituency which 
would bear a comparison with any other 
in the kingdom, not excepting either 
of the elder universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge. Their degrees were granted 
alter a more difficult and searching ex- 
amination than was required for the 
ordinary degrees at either Oxford or 
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Cambridge. Their Parliamentary re- 
presentation, too, had not become, like 
that of the University of Oxford, a 
mockery and a misery. It had not, as 
at Oxford, fallen into the hands of per- 
sons who knew nothing of the Univer- 
sity itself, and who only thwarted the 
wishes of the men who really performed 
the educational werk of Oxford, ‘and to 
whom Oxford owed all its efficiency 
and reputation, Neither bad they be- 
come, like the University of Dublin, a 
close borough for the law officers of 
the Crown. In their university capa- 
city they had no prejudices to consult, 
Among them there was a clear distine- 
tion made between the governing body 
and the examining body; and their 
examinations were in consequence con- 
ducted with a strictness and an earnest- 
ness which would never be found to 
exist in corporations in which it was 
naturally the interest and the desire of 
the examiners for degrees and honours 
to deal as leniently as possible with the 
candidates who came before them.” 


The next object of his care is the 
Imperial Parliament, of which he 
thus disposes. Referring to the repeal 
of various laws, and the. effect. pro- 
duced thereby on the constitution 
of society in this country, he ob- 
serves, sneering at the Tories:— 


“There was nothing. in fact, changed, 
except the basis of everything, and that 
change they ignored. He believed that 
we ought all now to endeavour to ascer- 
tain how that change was to be en- 
countered; and in his opinion the wisest 
thing we could do was to profit by the 
lesson we might derive from the expe- 
rience of the United States of America, 
The constitution of that country had, 
amidst novel and most trying social 
conditions, lasted at all events eighty 
years, aud had survived the difficulties 
and dangers of one of the greatest civil 
wars by which any nation had ever 
been afflicted. He found that in 
America the power of the House of 
Assembly was controlled by the action 
of an independent Senate, by the rights 
of local State legislatures, and by the 
authority. given to the courts of law 
of declaring whether any particular 
measure was opposed to the principles 
of the Constitution. In England the 
House of Commons was the supreme 
depository of all power, and he did not 
wish to disturb that arrangement. But 
he thought that the House of’ Lords 
might be strengthened, not by the 
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creation of life-peerages, as had of late 
been frequently suggested, but by giv- 
ing a seat and a vote in the House to 
every one who had held certain offices, 
just as in ancient Rome every person 
who had served the State in certain capa- 
cities was admitted to the Senate. He 
would nut make such seats hereditary ; 
he would have the holders known by 
their names as commoners;: and he be- 
lieved that by the adoption of such a 
proposal new blood would be constantly 
infused into our Upper House, and a 
new authority would be given to its de- 
liberations.” 

As to the Irish Church, Mr. 
Lowe’s hostility to that institutior 
is, if possible, more rancorous, be- 
cause more concentrated, than that 
of Mr. Gladstone himself:— 

“He had two suggestions to offer in 
reference to that subject. The first was, 
that not only must the Irish Church be 
disendowed and disestablished, but that 
disendowment and disestablishment must 
go together. It had been proposed that 
the Irish Church should be disestablished 
at once, and that then the livings should 
be allowed to fall in one by one on the 
death of each incumbent. But in his 
opinion that would be a most unjust 
and most impolitic course of proceeding. 
It would be unjust, because the Church 
would still exist as a badge of conquest 
and tyranny for the people of Ireland 
generally ; and it must be impolitic, be- 
cause if the Irish Church was to exist at 
all, it would rely on the voluntary efforts 
of its members and supporters, which 
such a system would tend to discourage. 
When the State assistance was with- 
drawn from the Church, private individ- 
uals must supply some great central 
fund for its maintenance, and a period 
of strong excitement, such as would be 
created by the application of the prin- 
ciple of immediate disendowment, would 
be the most favourable for the raising of 
such- a fund; while, if the ministers of 
religion were allowed to drop off one by 
one, no earnest exertion, probably, would 
ever be made to supply their places.” 


So speaks Mr. Lowe in regard to 
the projected policy of the head of 
that Administration in which he 
may be expected to hold high office. 
Now hear him in reference to a 
probable colleague, whose associa- 
tion with himself, whenever it may 
take place, must be very much of 
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a kin with the association of cat 
with dog, or oil with vinegar :— 


“There was another circumstance jn 
his personal history to which he hoped 
they would allow him for a moment to 
advert. Mr. Bright had lately stated 
that he (Mr. Lowe) was at present doing 
penance in sackcloth aud ashes for some 
sins of his committed two years ago, 
Now he was no ascetic, and although 
Mr. Bright might know him better than 
he knew himself, he could assure them 
that nothing he had ever said, or wnt- 
ten, or thought, could authorise Mr, 
Bright to place him in that penitential 
position. What he had done he had 
done honestly and sincerely; and it was 
for time alone to show whether or not he 
had been right. He was there that day 
to retract nothing, to explain away no- 
thing, and to affect penitence for nothing, 
But he believed that both he and Mr, 
Bright could spend their time much 
better than in unavailing regret on the 
one hand, or in equally sincere congratu- 
lations on the other.” 


Looking, then, to all these circum- 
stances—to the positive antagon- 
ism that there is between constitu- 
tional Whiggery and Communism 
—to the personal dislike to Mr, 
Bright of which the Whig aristo- 
cracy make no secret—to Mr, 
Lowe’s_ impracticable arrogance, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s impetuous 
egotism—we confess that the for- 
mation of a Liberal Government 
having the latter of these states- 
men at its head seems to us all 
but an impossibility. In this, per- 
haps, we may go too far. But such 
an Administration, supposing it to 
be made up out of the only members 
of the rival though allied sections 
that will ever act together, could 
not, we take it upon us to predict, 
last a twelvemonth. The [Irish 
question alone will break it up, 
bevause it is ridiculous to suppos 
that, be the majority in the Coes 
mons what it may, the House of 
Lords will ever pass a bill for the 
disestablishment and  disendow- 
ment of the Church in Ireland 
blindfold, and knowing nothing 
of what is to follow. No. The 
Radical administration must dis- 
close its whole plan if it hope to 
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carry its measure, and the whole 
Radical plan will probably be, or 
we are much mistaken, such as 
neither the Lords nor the Crown 
could accept. Where shall we be 
then? Thrown back pon fresh 
combinations, and the construction 
of a new party out of the better 
elements of all the old parties, and 
the ranging of the jntellect. and 
political influences of the cuuntry 
into two camps, one side prepared 
to battle for the constitutional 
monarchy, the other for a course 
which can end only in its down- 
fall. Who is to be put forward as 
the ‘ostensible leader of this new 
party.we do not take it upon us to 
say. But of this we can assure the 
Liberals in the meanwhile; that 
their tenure of office, as long as: it 
shall will not be to them a 
season of recreation; that from his 
place in the front rank of the Oppo- 
sition benches the man whom they 
have pursued with so much ran- 
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cour will settle with them old 
scores; that against his keen wit 
and stubborn logic neither the 
sophisms of Mr. Gladstone nor the 
wrath of Mr. Bright will afford any 
protection; and that the process of 
disintegration will begin among 
themselves on the very night when 
their Irish policy is fully disclosed. 
Meanwhile, for the reasons adduced 
in this paper, and for others which 
may be brought forward by-and-by, 
we return to the conclusion with 
the record of which we — 
There A — reason to ieve 
that neral condition, of thi 

of t he tab 


country—of Ireland ‘no 


of England and Foniand —wWi 
in no, -very essential point te 
ferent. twelve months hence,; from 
what it is at the present. moment. 
We may change our Administra- 
tion, bat -we shall not our 
Constitution in Church or State 
in the lifetime of the present ‘gen+ 
eration. minke 


ue 


P.S—As we send this paper to prom the news arrives that Mr, Glad- 
stone has been rejected by: South-West Lancashire. While , supporting 
Lord Hartington in the Northera Division of the County, Mr. -G 

said) ‘I tell you, upon @ minute and careful examination of the, promises 
of the men of South-West Lancashire, that if there is truth inmap—rand 
there is truth in man—and apart from any strange and unforeseen acci- 
dents, this day week eter ope! please God, if I live, I shall be‘Mem- 
ber for South-West Lancashire.” He will now, we suppose, write anéther 
autobiography, saying that he bas changed his mind, and was wrongin 


mpppein that there was “ truth in man.” | 
hie must now prepare to share with Oxford the ‘hostility of 


hich has just rejected ' 
r sen rien 


w 
our, Mr. 


Mr,, Gladstone; and Edinburgh Vaiversats 
foe ia Chancellor, will also be out cf av : 
oudly assert that he is the most popular man in En Premi 
elect of the people; but surely Oxford University, Tdinbargh Uuive 

and the men o Lancer Siem a jury enti to. gi inion. 


ere is no mistake about, their 
most striking and gratifying fact that. we have to,record 


this. point, At all events, ” im 
the first election under Household Suffrage, Lancashire, the great 
English labour, has returned ‘six Tories, and as yet mot a -single: 
of ‘the self-styled Liberal party. This, coupled with 
Westminster, Middlesex, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
stitueticies, abundantly proves that the people i 
their real friends. 
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_ €71—origin of his expedition, 678, 
679—its defective state, 679—sailing 
of it, 680—delays and disasters, 681 
—the Strait of La Maire, 682—round- 
ing of Cape Horn, 683—ravages of 
scutvy, 684—at Juan Fernandez, 685 
—prizes captured, 688—eapture and 
destraction of Paita, 689—at Quibo, 
692—sufferings during the voyage to 
China, 693—at Tinian Island, 694— 
arrival at Macao, 69 of the 


5——capture 
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after-life, 698. 
Anti-corn-law league, the, 371. 
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70 


Arabian horse, its superiority for ser- 
vice, 351. 

Arageh, the battle of, 222. 

Astor, Mr., connection of Bunsen with, 
287, 288. 


At Peace, by W. W. S., 465. 

Angustus, to, after the victories of Ti- 
berius, from Horace, 151—and on the 
restoration of peace, 153. 

Authoresses, present and former posi- 
tion of, 414, 

Azuba Gallas, sketches of the, 365. 

Bacchus, hymn to, from Horace, 38, 

Bain, Professor, Lewes’s criticism of, 
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Balaklava, its occupation by the Eng- 
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Bauks, Sir Joseph, attack of Peter 
Pindar on, 73. 

Bashilo river, the, 217. 

Beginning late (O'Dowd), 751. 

Bentinck, Lord George, as leader of the 
Protectionists, 375 et seqg.—his death, 
492, 

Bernal Osborne, Mr., attack on Disraeli 
by, 138. 

Beust, Baron, upon Peace (O'Dowd) 
754, 

Biarritz, interview between Isabella of 
Spain and Napoleon III. at, 599... 

Binfield, the birthplace of Pope at, 226, 

Blount, the sisters, their friendship with 
Pope, 234 et seq. 

Bochler, Peter, connection of, with 
Wesloy, 445. 

“Bozzy and Piozzi,” by Peter Pindar, 
75. 

Brandis, the friend of Bunsen, 291, 298. 

Bravo, Gonzales, Spanish minister, 595. 

Brisson, President of the parliament ot 
Paris, death of, 90, 

Bristol, commencement of field preach- 
ing near, 448. 

Bunsen, 285—his Linea and birth, 
286—education and early life, 287— 
friendships, 287—plans of study and 
of work, 289—his acquaintance with 
Niebuhr, 290—his marriage, 291, 292 
—entrance on diplomacy, 293—pre- 
paration of his liturgy, 295—his views 
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on the Church, ib.—minister at Reme, 
éb.—his dismissal and departure from 
it, 297—reception and residence in 
England, 298--appointed envoy to 
Switzerland, and his life there, 300— 
friendship with Frederick William 
IV., 300 e¢ seg.—minister in England, 
$302—his departure, 305—his after 
life and character, 306 e¢ seq. 

Burgoyne, Sir John, his views after the 
Alma, 699—*'s defence of these, 704. 

Burnet, Bishoy, and Lady. Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu, 4—on the character of 
the clergy in his day, 429. 

Bary, Lord, his election address, 637. 

Cadiz, the Revolution in, 595. 

Calliope, invocation to, from Horace, 31. 

Cavalry, state of, in the Abyssinian ex- 
pedition, 350, 

Change, aversion of the English peasan- 
try to, 610. 

Charles Edward, his tomb at Rome, 
259—his parentage and early life, 
260—starts for his great adventure, 
261—state of England, ib.—life in 
Paris and France, 263—failure of the 
French expedition, 264—resolution 
to. proceed, 265—embarks for Scot- 
land, 266—his landing and reception, 
267—commencement of the insurrec- 
tion, 269—his personal habits and 
progress, 270—letter to his father, 
272—arrival at Edinburgh, 274—life 
in Holyrood, 275—battle of Preston- 
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276—the retreat from Derby, 277 et 
seq.——battle of Falkirk, 280—and of 
Culloden, 281—his subsequent advén- 
tures and escape, 282—his after-life, 
284. 


Charterhouse school, 
434, 

Chartist petition, Disraeli’s speech on 
the, 135, 136. 

Christiana, sister of Bunsen, 289, 291. 


Wesley at the, 


Christianity, state of, in Ab 
367—Milman’s History 
Christina, Queen, her character, 

590. 

Chureh, the, Bunsen’s views on, 295— 
its state under the first Georges, 429. 

Cuuron oF THE Futors, DEAN ALFORD 
ON THE, 576. 

Church Establishments, the applica- 
tion of the religious equality formula 
to, 466. 

Clanranald, reception of Charles Ed- 
ward by, 267. 

Claret, the confessor of Isabella of 
Spain, 592. 

Clementina, the mother of Charles Ed- 
ward, 260. 

Clergy, general character of the, under 
the first Georges, 429, 
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CLEVER Women, 410. 
Colesige, #9. rv his speech on. the Irish 
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Coming PIONS, THE, 622, 

Commissariat, defective state 
during the Abyssinian. Expedition, 
204, 205. 

Comte, general remarks on ‘bis phi- 
losophy, 549 et seq. 

Comtism, Lewes’s erprenes, of, ex- 
amined, 538 et seq 

Concha, Rene " Spanish minister, 
598, 

Conan Lewes on the philosophy of 


Copnteitin the, their policy, &., 


in the coming elections, % et 
Constantinople, Lady Wortley 
the,. on the 
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Contempo Review, 
Church, of the future, 577. 

Content, the wisdom of, from Horace, 
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Om eee history of their repeal, 370 
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its leaders, 371. 
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165. 

Culloden, the battle of, 280. ' 

Cumberland, the Duke of, contrasted 
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seq. 
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Dulce, General, his connection with 
the Revolution in Spain, 594. 
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Dundas, Admiral, at Sebastopol, 718, 
721 et seq. 

jonny airy the rise of the, 83, 84. 

Eastern Monks, their character, 741. 

Edinburgh, its capture by the High- 
landers in 1745, 274. 
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Enchiridion of Epictetus, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s translation of, 3. 

England, alatm in, on the threatened 
invasion by France in 1744, 261— 
‘Charles Edward’s progress in, 276— 
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Essay on Man, Pope's, 247. 
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death, 1b. 

Ewald’s History of the Jews, remarks 
on, 732. 

Eyre, governor, the persecution of, 100. 

Fahla, position of, at Magdala, 217. 

Falkirk, the battle of, 280. 

=a Alexander, the relief of Paris 
y, 90. 

Fazio, Milman’s tragedy of, 726. 

Female education, the Bishop of Or- 
leans on, 427—writers, present and 
former position of, 414. 

Field preaching, commencement of, by 
Whitfield and Wesley, 448. 

Fiank march, the, round Sebastopol, 
705 q 3 

Florence, Bunsen’s residence in, 290. 

France, intrigues of Philip II. in, 88— 
her preparations for the invasion of 
tngiland in 1744, 263—abandonment 
‘f eres sr on female 
‘education in, 427—and Prussia, pro- 
"babilities of war between, 458. , 
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ick William IIL, connection of 
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George III, Peter Pindar’s attacks on, 
69 et seq. . 

Georgia, Wesley's life as missionary 
440—and Whitfield’s, 444. im 

Gifford, attack on Peter Pindar by, 79, 

Gladstone, W. E., review of his career, 
109 e¢ seg.—his entrance on public 
life contrasted with Disraeli’s, 130— 
his election manifesto, 629. 

Glenfinnan, raising of Charles Edward's 
standard at, 269. 

Gottingen, Bunsen’s life at, 288. 

Grace OweEn’s ENGAGEMENT, conelu- 
sion, 44. ; 

Gravelines, Charles Edward at, 263. 

Grosvenor, Lord, his refusal to join 
Lord Derby, 112. 


Henry IV., Motley’s character, &e., of, 
89 et seq. 
Hernhut, Wesley’s visit to, 447. 
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Highlanders, the, ‘their 
Charles Edward, '282. 
Highlands, landing of Charles Edward 
in, and his reception, 267. 

Hint for the House, a (O'Dowd), 103. 

Holyrood, Charles Edward at, 275. 

Homer, Pope's translation of, 241. 

Horace, THE OpES OF—on the wisdom 
of content, 26—the discipline of 
youth, 29—invocation to Call 
81—to Telephus, 36—hymn ‘to 
Bacchus, 38—invitation to Méeecenas, 
39—prediction of his own ‘future 
time, 42—to Melpomene, 145—in 
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and on the restoration of peace, 168 
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—the Abyssinian breed of, 365. 
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House, a hint for the, 103. 

Iliad, Pope's translation of the, 241. 

Inoculation, introduction of, by Lady 
M. Wortley Montagu, 14. 

Insurrection of 1745, the, 269 et seg. 

International  hospitalities (O’Dowd), 
348, ' 
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and present views on it, 116 e “seg. 
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Irish famine, the, its effect with regard 
to the corn laws, 372. 

IrisH GRIEVANCE, THE TRUE, 509. 

Irreligion, universality of, under the 
first Georges, 428 et seg. 


Isabella of Spain, disappointment of 


the hopes from, 589—her dethrone- 
ment and its causes, 590 et seg.—her 
flight, interview with Napoleon IIL, 
&e., 599. 

Islamgee, the plateau of, 217. 

Italy, Lady M. Wortley Montagu’s 
life in, 21. 

Ivry, the battle of, 89. 

Jamaica committees (O'Dowd), 100. 

James IIL, the father of the Pretender, 
260. 

Jeedah river, the, 202. 

Jenkins, the Spanish outrage on, and 
its result, 678. 

Jerusalem, a Roman lawyer in, 479. 

Jerusalem, bishopric of, Bunsen’s views 
on. it, 301. 

Jesuits, the, in Abyssinia, 368, 

Jews, Milman’s History of the, 1729, 
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Judas Iscariot, a Roman lawyer on 
(W. W. 8.), 479. 

Julia, by Peter Pindar, 80. 

Kassa, Prince, 362. 

King’s visit to Exeter, the, by Peter 
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Kingston, the Duke of, father of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagna, 2. 
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Kit-cat Club, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu at the, 2. 

Korniloff, Admiral, character of, 712— 
his death, 720. 

La Marmora (O'Dowd), 343. 

Leon, Count, the death of, 591. 

Lewes’s History oF PHILosoPHy, 537. 

Liberals, the, their policy, &c, in the 
coming elections, 622 et seq. 

Lochiel, reception of Oharles Edward 
by, 268, 

Locke King, Mr., the debate on his 
reform proposals, 497, 501, 

Lousiad, the, by Peter Pindar, 69. 

Lowe, Mr., his opposition to Gladstone's 
Reform Bill, 110—his refusal to join 
Lord Derby, 112. 

Lyons, Sir E., his views regarding at- 
tack on Sebastopol, 700, 703—dur- 
ing the naval attack, 721 et seq. 

— n, Lord, and Disraeli, anecdote 

131, 

Macdonald, Flora, and Charles Edward, 
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Movins setting out on a voyage, on, 
from Horace, 159. 
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assault and capture of, 357 ef. seg.-- 
burning of it, 361, 

Manners, Lord John, and the young 
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dress, 624. 
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592. 
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Mayenne, the Duke of, 89, 91. 

Medical lecturers (O’Dowd), 604. " 

Meer Akbar Alce, services of, in 
Abyssinia, 215—his reception among 
the Gallas, 366. 

Melpomene, to, from Horace, 145. 

Mentschikoff, Prince, his movements 
after the Alma, 702 et seg.—his re- 
turn to Sebastopol, 715, 

Merewether, General, his services; in 
Abyssinia, 205. 

Metaphysics and science, Lewes on, 
638. 

Metaphysical stage of inquiry, Comte’s 
views of, 551. 

Methodism, history of the rise, &c., of, 
in England, 430 et seq., 445. 

Methodist society, commencement of 
the, 445—its progress and organisa- 
tion, 452 e¢ seg. 

Miiman, Dean, 725—his dramas and 

s, ib. et. seg—his historical 
works, 729 et seq. 

Miracle, Milman’s views on, 734. 

Misfits (O'Dowd), 606. 

Monks of the East and West, the, 741. 

Montagu, see Wortley M 

Montpensier, the Duke de, his unpopu- 
larity in Spain, 593. 

Mooseeh Wadd Yehsoo, an Abyssinian 
chief, 209. 

Moravians, first intercourse of Wes- 
ley with the, 442, 447—the breach 
between them, 453. 

More, Hannah, Peter Pindar on, 74, 

Mortey’s History oF THE NETHER- 
LANDS, 83. 

Munzinger, Mr., his services in Abys- 


sinia, 205. t é 

Murray, Lord George, during the ’45, 
216, "y71, 278, 81 

Napier, Sir R., notices of, in the Abys- 
sinian expedition, 202 "el 8eq., passim 
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Napoleon IIL, his reception, &c., of the 
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New AnD OLD, 610. 

New lamps for old (O'Dowd), 340. 
Niebuhr, connection between, and Bun- 
sen, 290, 291. 
Objective and 

wes on, 547. 

Ode to Solitude, Pope’s, 228. 

O’Donnell, execution of Major Espin- 
osa by, 591. 

O'Dowp: Political prize courts, 97— 
Jamaica committees, l0—a hint 
for the House, 103—to marry or not 
to marry, 251—vutblundering Paddy, 
254—a word in season, 256—disen- 
dowed diplomacy, 334—our ‘statues, 
838—new lamps for old, 340—La 
Marmora, 343—international hospi- 
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where? 457—women’s rights, 460— 
a wholesome change, 462—Walew- 
ski, 603—medical lecturers, 604— 
misfits, 606—the Whig letter, 608— 
Oratory, 745—American diplomacy, 
747— beginning late, 751—-Baron 
Beust upon peace, 754. 

Olano, General, 598. 

OLD AND New, 610. 

Olozaga, the Spanish minister, 590, 
591—his connection with the Re- 
volution, 594. 

Opie, the painter, Peter Pindar his first 
patron, 79. 

Oratory (O’Dowd), 745. 

107. 

Orleans, the Bishop of, on modern fe- 
male education, 427. 

O'Sullivan, the counsellor of Charles 
Edward, 275. 

Our statues (O’Dowd), 338. 

Outblundering Paddy (O’Dowd), 254. 

Oxford, Wesley's life at, 434 et seq. 

Pacifico question, the debate on the, 
496. 

Paita, the capture and destruction of, 
by Anson, 689. 

Palmer, Sir Roundell, his election ad- 
dress, 640. 

Paris, the siege of, by Henry IV., 90. 

Parma, the Duke of, relief of Paris by, 
90—notices of, 92. 

Past and present, contrast between 
the, 610. 

Pastorals, Pope’s, 231, 232. 

Peel, Sir R., Disraeli’s early support of, 
133—the breach between them, 142 
et seqg.—his conduct with regard to 
Free-trade, &c., 870 e¢ seq.—his de- 
Glaration against the Corn-laws, 872 
—his speech proposing their repeal, 
$73—Disraeli’s answer to him, 874 
—his resignation, 375—his death, 
496. 

Pelagianism, Milman on, 740. 
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Philip I1., character and policy of, 84 
et seg.—his death, 83. 

Philip TIl., accession and- policy of, in 
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Philip William, Prince of Orange, 95. 

Phillips, Ambrose, the pastorals :of, 
233. 

PuiLosopHy, Lewes’s History or, te- 
viewed, 537—Lewes’s definition of, 
examined, 539, 541. 

Physiology of the senses, Lewes on, 
543. 


Pierrepont, Lady Mary, afterwards 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 2. 

Pilgrims and the Peas, the, by Peter 
Pindar, 68. 

Political prize courts (O’Dowd), 97. 

Poor laws, the new, Disraeli’s opposi- 
tion to, 136. 

Pope, Alexander, visit to his. birth- 
place, 226-—his birth and parentage, 
22%—early life and education, 228— 
indifference to nature, 229—earl 
writings, 228, 229—connection with 
Sir W. Trumbull, 231—publication 
of his Pastorals, 232—the sisters 
Blount, 234 ef seg.—quarrel - with 
Dennis, 237—connection with Addi- 
son, 238 et seg.—publication of the 
Elegy, Rape of the Lock, &, 240+ 
the translation of Homer, 241 et seq. 
—residence at Twickenham, 242— 
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ciad, 246—the Epistles, 247—his ir- 
titability, 1%. et seq.—publication of 
his Letters, 249—last days and death, 
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M. Wortley Montagu, 13 et seg., 
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Positive philosophy, as expounded by 
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seq. 

Potato disease, its effect with regard to 
the Corn laws, 371. 

Prediction of his own future: time, from 
Horace, 42. 

Prestonpans, the battle of, 2775. 

Prideaux, Lieut., sent by Theodore to 
negotiate, 352, 

Prim, General, his. reception in Cadiz 
596—his career and character, i. e 


seq. 

Prize courts, political (O'Dowd), 97. 

Protectionists, policy and views of the, 
369. 

Prussia and France, probabilities of 
war between, 458. 

Raglan, Lord, his views after the Alma, 
700—the flank march, 705—proof 
that he wished immediate attack of 
Sebastopol, 711. 

Rape of the Lock, Pope’s, 240. 

Rassam, Mr., his account of Theodore, 
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Theodore, 362. 

Razor-seller, the, by Peter Pindar, 67. 

Recit D'UNE Sau, 165. 

Reform, conduct of the Liberals.on the 
question of, 109 et seg. 
Reform, Bill, policy of ministers on it, 
&e., 114 et seg. 
Religion, state of, under. the. first 
Georges, 428. 

Rewigious Equality ane UNLIMITED 
ForRMULAS, 456. 

Revolutionary movements of 1848, 
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Reman Church, position and claims of, 
in the time of Philip 1L, 84 ef seg. 

RoMAN LawWYER IN JERUSALEM, A, 
479. 

Roman people, to the, from Horace, 
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Rome, the burial-place of Charles Ed- 
ward at, 259-—Buusen's residence at, 
291, 264. 

Royal Academy, Peter Pindar's attacks 
on the, 67. 

Rural life, the charms of, from Horace, 
155. 

Russell, Lord John, his declaration in 
1845 against the Corn laws, 372. 

8. P., to, by Peter Pindar, 81. 

St. Arnaud, Marshal, views of, as to 
attack on Sebastopol, 700. 

Savannah, Wesley’s life in, 440. 

Science and metaphysics, Lewes on, 
538, 541. 

Sebastopol, views of Lord Raglan, &c., 
as to the attack on it after the Alma, 
700—its state, &c., at that time, 701 
—description of it, 703, 708—argu- 
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tack, 709—bombardment resolved 
on, 710—Todleben’s measures for de- 
fence, 715--plan of the naval attack, 
118 et seg.—the bombardment, 719— 
the naval attack, 720. 

Selassie, position of, at Magdala, 217. 

Senses, Lewes on the physiology of the, 
543. 

Serrano, connection of, with the Spanish 
revolution, 594. 
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first Georges, 428. 

South Sea Company, its connection 
with Anson’s expedition, 677. 

Southey’s Life of Wesley, 434. 

Spanish galleon, the, its capture by 
Anson, 696. 

Spanish marriages, the results of the, 
593. 

SPaNisH REVOLUTION, THE, 589. 

Speedy, Captain, in Abyssinia, 209. 

Statues, our (O'Dowd), 338. 

Staveley, Sir Charles, in Abyssinia, 219. 
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Subjective and objective methods, Lew- 
es on, 647. e 

Swift on learned women, 413. 

Switzerland, Bunsen appointed envoy 
to, 300, 

Talanta | sane in Abyssinia, the, 203. 

Taylor, Jeremy, his influence on Joha 
Wesley, 436. 

Telephus, to, from Horace, 36. 

Theodore, the Emperor, notices of, 207 
et seq.—final negotiations with him, 
852—first attempt at suicide, 353— 
release. of the prisoners, 354, 355— 
his death, 359. 

Theology, Lewes on, 
views on, 550, 

Tickell’s Homer, 245. 

To marry or not to marry (O'Dowd), 
251. 

Todleben, his views as to the danger of 
Sebastopol after the Alma, 703-—- 
Kinglake’s sketch of him, 713—his 
defensive preparations, 714. 

Torquatus, to, from Horace, 149. 

Trelawney, Sir W., the early patron of 
Peter Pindar, 66. 

TRUE IRISH GRIEVANCE, THE, 509, 

Trumbull, Sir W., his connection with 
Pope, 231. 

Truth, Lewes’s definition of, 547. 

Turkey, Lady M. Wortley Montagu’s 
lettera from, 12. 

Twickenham, Pope’s villa at, 242, 243. 

Vernon, Admiral, his expedition to 
Carthagena, 679 et seq., pass.—its 
failure, 686. 

Violet, ballade on the, by Peter Pindar, 
80. 
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—Orestes, 107—-At Peace, 445—A 
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pedition through, 202. 

Walewski, O'Dowd on, 603. 

Walpole, Horace, his account of feeling 
in England in 1744-5, 263—contrast 
between him and Anson, 676. 

Walter, Mr., the narrator of Anson's 
voyage, 679 et seq. 

Warton on Pope and Shakespeare, 240. 

Wesley, John, sketch of his career, 
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430 et seg.—the ghost in the house, 
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